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BO O K XV. ö 
In which the hiflery advances about two days. 
CHAP. I. 


Tos ſhort to need a preſace. 
18 are a ſet of religious, or rather moral 


writers, who teach that virtue is the certain 
road to happineſs, and vice to miſery, in this 
world. A very wholeſome and comfortable doctrine, 
and to which we have but one objection, namely, that 
it is not true. | 

Indeed, if by virtue theſe writers mean the exerciſe 
cf thoſe cardinal virtues, which like gucd houſe-wives 
ſay at home, and mind only the buſineſs of their own 
family, I ſhall very readily concede the point; for fo 
ſurely do all theſe contribute and lead to happineſs, 
that I could almoſt wiſh, in violation of all the an- 
cient and modern ſages, to call them rather by the 
name of wiſdom, than by that of virtue : for with 
regard to this life, no ſyſlem, I conceive, was ever 
wiſer than that of the ancient Epicureans, who held 
this wiſdom to conſtitute the chief good; nor fooliſh- 
er than that of their oppoſites, thoſe modern epicures, 
who place all felicity in the abundant gratification of 
every ſenſual appetite. 

Vor. IX. A But 
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But if by virtue is meant (as I almoſt think it onght) 
a certain relative quality, which is always buſying it- 
ſelf without doors. and feems as much intereſted in 
purſuing the good of others as its own; I cannot ſo 
exfily agree that this is the ſureſt way to human hap- 
rineſs; becau'e I am afraid we mutt then include 
Foverty and contempt, with all the miſchiefs which 
backbiting, envy, and ingratitude can bring on man- 
kind, in our idea of happineſs; nay, ſometimes, per- 
haps. we ſhall be obliged to wait upon the ſaid hap- 
pine to a gaol; ſince many by the above virtue have 
trought themſelves thither. 

have not now leiſure to enter upon ſo large a field, 
cf ſpeculation, as here ſeems opening upon me; my 
deſign was to wipe of a doctrine that lay in my way; 
ſince while Mr. Jones was adting the moſt virtuous 
part imaginable, in labouring to preſerve his fellow- 
creatures from deſtruction, the devil, or ſome other 
evil ſpirit, one perleips cloathed in human fleſh, was 
hard at work to make him completely miſerable in 
the ruin cf his Sophia. 

This therefore would ſeem an exception to the a- 
Love rule, if indeed it was a rule; but as we have 
in our voyage through life ſeen ſo many other excep- 
tions to it, we chuſe to diſpute the doctrine on which 
it is founded, which we don't apprehend to be chri- 
Kian, which we are convinced is not true, and which 
is indeed deſtructive of one of the nobleſt arguments 
that reaſon alone can furnith for the belief of immor- 
vility. 

But as the reader's curioſity (if he hath any) muſt 
be now awake, and hungry, we ſhall provide to feed 
it as faſt as we can. 


CHAP. II. 
In which is opened a very black deſign againſt Sophia. 
JP} Remember a wiſe old gentleman, who uſed to ſay, 
* When children are doing fiothing, they are doing 
* miſchief.” I will not enlarge this quaint ſaying to the 
molt beautiful part of the creation in general; but fo 
far 1 r12y be allowed, that when the effects of female 


jealouſy 
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j-alouſy do not appear openly in their proper colonrs 
of rage and fury, we may ſuſpect that uwntchievuus 
paſſ. on to be at work privately, and attempting to un- 
dermine what it doth not attack above ground. 

[his was exemplified in the conduct of Lady Bella- 
Hon, who, under all the ſmiles which the wore in her 
countenance, concealed much indignation againit So- 
phia; and as {he plainly faw that this young lady ſtood 
between her and the full indulgence of her deſires. 
the reſolved to get rid of her by tome means or other; | 
nor was it Jong beſore a very tavourable opportunity 
of accomplithing this preſented itſelf to her. 

The reader may be pleaſed to remember, that when 
Sophia was thrown into that conſternation at the play- 
houſe, by the wit and humour of a ſet of young gen- 
tlemen wit call themſelves the town, we intor med 
him, that the had put herſelf under the protection of 
a young nobleman, who had. very ſafcly coucucced 
her to her chair, 

This zobleman, who ſrequently viſited lady Bella- 
ion, had mere than once ſcen Sophia there, ſince her 
arrival in town, and had conceived a very great hiking 
to her; which liking, as beauty never looks more a- 
nuable than in diitreſs, Sophia had in this irivhu to 
enereaſed, that he might now, without any great im- 
propriety, be ſaid to be actually in love with her. 

it may eaſily be believed, that he would not ſuſſer 
ſo handſome an occaſion of improving his acquaint- 
a1c2 with the beloved object as now offered itfelf, to 
elapſe, when even good- breeding aloue might have 
prompted him to pay her a vitit. 

The next morning, theretore, aiter this accident, 
he waited on Sophia, with the uiual compliments; 
and hopes that ſne had received no harm from her laſt 
night's adventure. 

As love, like fire, when once thoroughly kindled. 
is oon blown into a flame; Sophia in a very Hort 
ti:ne compleared her conquelt. Lime row flew away 
Zuperceived, and the noble lord had been two hours 
company with the lady, before it entered into his 
nend that he had made too long a vilit. Though 
s gircumſtance alone would have alarmed Sophia, 

| A 2 who 
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who was ſomewhat more a miſtreſs of computation at. 
preſent ; the had indeed much more pregnant evidence 
trom the eyes of her lover of what paſt within his bo- 
tom; nay, though he did not make any open declara- 
tion of his paſſion, yet many of his expreſſions were 
rather too warm, and too tender, to have been unpu- 
ted to complaiſance, even in the age when ſuch com- 
plaiſance was in faſhion; the very reverſe of which is 
well known to be the reigning mode at preſent. 

Lady Ballaſton bad been appriſed of his lordſhip's 
viſit at his firſt arrival; and the length of it very well 
ſatisfied her, that things went as ſhe withed, and as 
indeed the had ſuſpected the ſecond time ſhe ſaw this 
roung couple together. This buſineſs ſhe rightly, I 
think, —— that ſhe thould by no means for- 
ward by mixing in the company while they were to- 
gether; ſhe therefore ordered her ſervants, that when 
my lord was going, they ſhould tell him ſhe deſired 
% ſpeak with him; and employed the intermediate 
time in meditating how belt to accompliſh a ſcheme 
which ſhe made no doubt but his lordthip would very 
readily embrace the execution of. 

Lord Fellamar (for that was the title of this young 
nobleman) was no ſooner introduced to her ladyſhip, 
than ſhe attacked him in the following ſtrain: * Bleſs 
me, my locd, are you here yet? I thought my ſer- 
* rants had made a miltake, and let you go away; 
and I wanted to fee you about an affair of ſome im- 
* portance.” Indeed, lady Bellaſton,” ſaid he, I 
don't wonder you are aſtoniſhed at the length of 
* my vilit: for | have ſtaid above two hours, and I 
did not think 1 had ſtaid above half a one.” 
What am I to conclude from thence, my lord?“ 
ſaid ſhe: © The company muſt be very agreeable which 
can make time flide away ſo very deceitfully.” —— 
Upon my honovr,” ſaid he, the molt agreeable l 
ever ſaw. Pray tell me, lady Bellaſton, who is this 
* blazing ſtar which you have produced among us all 
of a ſudden ?” What blazing ſtar, my lord ?“ 
ſaid ſhe, affecting a ſurprize. I mean,“ ſaid he, 
the lady I ſaw here the other day, whom I bad laſt 
* night in my arms at the play-houſe, and to mo [ 

ave 
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have been making that unreaſunable vitit.” 
O. my couſin Weitern!' ſaid the: * why that blazing 
ſtar, my lord, is the daughter of a country booby 
"{quire, and hath been in town about a fortnight, 
for the firit time. —* Upon my ſoul,” ſaid he, 
[would ſwear the had been bred up in a court; 
for beſides her' beauty, I never faw any thing 10 

genteel, ſo ſeuſible, ſo polite.” — © O brave! cries 
th. lady, * my coutiz hath you, I find.” Upon 
* my honour,” anſwered he, I with the had: for 1 
am in love with her to didraction.— Ny. my 
* lord,” faid the, it is not withiag yourſelf very i. 
6 
c 


- 
Sa a4 


neither, for ſhe is a very great fortune: I aſſure 502 

the is an only eb. 14, and her father's eſtate is a $904 

30.01. a-yeur Then 1 can atfure you, Madam,” 
autwered the lord, * I think her the beſt match in 
England.“ Indeed, my lord,” replied ſhe, it yore 
like her, I heartily with you had ber,” If you 
think ſo kindly of me, adam, faid k de, © as the is 
a relation of yours, will you do me the hunour ta 
propoſe it to her ſather?* And are you really 
then in ecarneit? * cries the lady, with an ateael 
ravity. hope, Madam,” anſxcred ke, 6 you have 
a better option of me, than to imagiue L would jeſt 
with your lady{hip in an affair of this kind.” + Yr 
deed then,” ſaid the lady, © i will molt readily p 
pole your Jord{hip to her father; and 1 can, L "ak 
lie ve, aſſure you of his joyful acceptance of tbe jr. 


La % 


p 
6 — 
poſal; but there is a bar which | am almoſt anangA 
to mention; and yet it is one you will never be al.'s 
to conquer. You have a rival, my lord, and ar 4 
* who, though I bluſh to name him, neither you, 
nor all the world, will ever be able to ccagger.“ 
Upon my word, lady Bellaſton,“ cries he, * you 
have ſtruck a damp to * heart, which hathalmo. 
* deprived me of being * Fie! my lord.” far the; 
© I ſhould rather hope I had {truck fire into you. A 
lover, and talk of damps in your heart! l rathez 
* imagined you would have aſked your rival's na: 20, 
that you might have immediately entered the 8 
* with him.“ I promile you, Madam, anſwerca 
he, there are very few things I would not undertake 
A 3 tor 
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for your charming couſin: but pray who is this 
happy man ?” Why he is,” ſaid the, + what [ 
am ſorry to ſay moſt happy men with us are, one of 
the loweſt fellows in the world. He is a beggar, 
a baſtard, a foundling, a fellow in meaner circum- 
ſtances than one of your lordſhip's ſootmen. And 
is it potlible,” cried he, that a young creature 
with ſuch perfections ſhould think of beſtowing her- 
* ſelf ſo nnworthily ?* Alas! my lord,” anſwered 
ſhe, * confider the country——the bane of all young 
* women is the country. There they learn a ſet of 
* romantic notions of love, and I know not what 
* folly, which this town and good company can ſcarce 
* eradicate in a whole winter.'—* Indeed, Madam, 
replied my lord, your couſin is of too immenſe a 
value to be thrown away: ſuch ruin as this muſt be 
prevented.“ Alas!” cries ſhe, * my lord, how can 
it be prevented? The family have already done all 

in their power; but the girl is, I think, mtoxicat- 

ed, and nothing lets than ruin will content her. 

And to deal more openly with you, I expect every 

day to hear ſhe is run away with him.“ What 

you tell me, lady Bellaſton,* anſwered his lordſhip, 

affects me moſt tenderly, and only raiſes my com- 

paſſion inſtead of leſſening my adoration of your 

couſin. Some means muſt be found to preſerve fo 

ineſtimable a jewel. Hath your ladyſhip endea- 

voured to reaſon with her?“ Here the lady affected 

2 laugh, and cried, * My dear lord, ſure you know 
us better than to talk of reaſoning a young woman 
out of her inclinations ? Theſe ineſtimable jewels 
are as deaf as the jewels they wear: time, my lord, 
time is the only medicine to cure their folly ; but 
this is a medicine, which I am certain ſhe will not 
take; nay. [live in hourly horrors on her account.” 
In ſhort, nothing but violent methods will do.” 
What is to be done? cries my lord, What me- 
thods are to be taken — ls there any method upon 
earth? _—— Oh lady Bellaſton ! there is nothing 
which I would not undertake for ſuch a reward.” 
— U really know not, anſwered the lady, after 
« pauſc ; and then pauſing again, ſhe cried ary 
| + Upon 


* 


“' ̃˙ . . a +. ya Sd 
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* Upon my ſou!, I am at my wit's end on this girl's 
account. — It {he can be preſerved, ſomething muſt 
be done immediately; and, as | fay, nothing bur vio- 
* lent methods will do.— If your lordſhip hath really 
this attachment to my couſin, (and to do her jul- 
« tice, except in this filly inclination, of which fh. 
Will ſoon fee her folly, the is every way deterving\, 
think there may be one way, indeed it is a very 
* difagreeable one, and what l am almoſt afraid to 
think of. It requires great ſpirit, promiſe 
« ycu.* I am not conſcious, Madam,” faid he, or 
* 
s 
o 
« 
4 
* 
4 
« 


any defect there; nor am 1, I hope, ſuſpected of 
any ſuch. It muſt be an egregious defect, indeed, 
which could make me backward on this occaſion.“ 
Nay, my lord,” anſwered ſhe, * I am fo far from 
doubting you. | am much more inclined to doubt 
my own courage; for I mult run a monſtrous riſque, 
In ſhort, I muſt place ſuch a confidence in your 
honour as a wiſe woman will ſcarce ever place in a 
man on any conſideration.“ In this point likewiſe 
my lord very well ſatisfied her; for his reputation was 
extremely clear, and common fame did him no more 
than jultice, in ſpeaking well of him, * Well then,” 
faid the, * my lord, [——T vow, I can't bear the 
* apprehenſion of it. — No, it muſt not be. —— At 
* Jeaſt every other method ſhall be tried. Can you 
get rid of your engagements, and dine here to-day? 
6 Yew lordſhip will have an opportunity of ſeeing a 
* little more of Miſs Weſtern. [ promiſe you, we 
* have no time to loſe. Here will be no body but 
lady Betty. and Miſs Eagle, and colonel Hamſted, 
and Tom Edwards; they will all go foon, —and I 
* ſhall be at home to no body. Then your lordſhip 
* may be a little more explicit. Nay, 1 will contrive 
* ſome method to convince you of her attachment to 
this fellow.“ My lord made proper compliments, 
accepted the invitation, and then they parted to dreſa 
it being now paſt three in the morning, or to reckon 
by the old ſtyle in the afternoon. 


CHAP. 
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CHAT IL 
A furtier explanation F the ragting der. 


HOUGIl ihe reader may have long fince con- 
cluded lady Bellaiton to be a member (and no 
inconſiderable one) of the great world, the was in re · 
ality a very contider:tble member of the little world; 
by which appeilation was diitingulihed a very worthy 
and honourable ſociety which not long ſince flourit!.s 
ed in this kingdom 

Ameng other good principles upon which this ſc- 
Ciety Was iounde d, there was one very remarkable: 
tor as it was a rule ct an honourebiz club of heroe:; 
who ulenbled ut the cloſe of the late war, that all 
the wembers mould every day Fight once at leaſt; to 
'twas in this, that every n. ember mould. within the 
twenty- four hours, tel at leut one merry fib, which 
was do be propagited by all the brethren and filter- 
hood. 

Mary idle Reries were told about this ſociety, 
which from a certain quality may be, perhaps, not 
unjuſtly uppotea to bave come from the tociety them- 
ſelves. As, that the Cevil was the pre idert ; and 
that he ſet iu perſon in an elbow-char at the upper 
en Jof the table; but uro very Hrict enquiry, I und 
there is not the lcaſt truth in any of thoſe tales, and 
that the aſſombly contiiced in reality. of a ſet of very 
good ſort of pecple, and the fibs which they propa- 
gated were of a harmlels kind, and tended only to 
produce mirth and good humour. 

Edwards was likewiſe a member of this comical 
— To him therefore lady Ballaſton applied as 

a proper inſtrument for her purpoſe, and furniſhed 
him with a fib, which he was to vent whenever the 
lady gave him her eue; and this was not to be till 
the evening, when all the company but lord Fellamar 
and himſelf were gone, and while they were engaged 
in a rubbers at whit. 

To this time then, which was between ſeven and 
eight in the evening, we will convey our reader; 
when lady Be!lallon, lord Fellamar, Miſs Weſtern, 

and 
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and Tom being engaged at whiſt, and in the laſt 
game of their rubbers, Tom received his cue from 
lady Bellaſton, which was, I proteſt, Lom, you are 
* grown intolerable lately; you uſed to tell us all the 
* news of the town, and now you know no more of 
the world than if you lived out of it. 

Mr. Edwards then began as follows: The fault 
is not mine, Madam; it lies in the dulneſs of the 
* age, that doth nothing worth talking of. O la! 
* though now [ think on't there hath a terrible ac- 
* cideut befallen poor colonel Wilcox. Poor Ned. 
« You know him, my lord, every body knows 
him; faith! I am very much concerned for him.” 

What is it, pray ?” ſays lady Bellaſton. 

* Why, he hath killed a man this morning in a 
« duel, that's all.“ 

His lordikip, who was not in the ſecret, aſked 
_ gravely, whom he had killed? To which Edwards 

anfwered, * A young fellow we none of us know; a 
Somerſetſhire lad juſt come to town, one Jones his 
© name is; a near relation of one Mr. Allworthy, of 
whom your lordſhip I believe hath heard. I faw 
the lad he dead in « coffee-houſe.— U pon my ſoul 
he is one of the fineit corpies I ever ſaw in my 
lite,” | 
Sophia, who had juſt began to deal as Tom had 
mentioned that a man was killed, ſtopt her hand, and 
liſtened with attention, (for all tories of that kind 
affected her) but 'no ſooner had he arrived at the lat- 
ter part of the ſtory, than ſhe began to deal again; 
and having dealt three cards to one, and ſeven to a- 
nother, and ten to a third, at laſt dropt the reſt from 
her hand, and fell back in her chair. 

The company behaved as uſually on theſe occaſions. 
The uſual diſturbance enſued, the uſual aſſiſtance was 
ſummoned, and Sophia at lait, as it is utual, returned 
again to life, and ſoon after was, at her earneſt deſire, 
led to her own apartment; where, at my lord's re- 
queſt, lady Bellaſton acquainted her with the truth, 
attempted to carry it oft as a jeſt of her own, and 
comforted her with repeated affuragces, that n__ 
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his lordſhip, nor Tom, though ſhe had taught him 
the itory, were in the true ſecret of the affair. 

There was no further evidence neceflury to con- 
vince lord Fellamar how juſtly the caſe had been re- 
preſented to him by lady Bellaſton; and now at her 
return into the room, a ſcheme was laid between theſe 
two noble perſons, which, thougi it appeared in ro 
very heincus light to his lord(lup, (as he faithfully 
promiſed, and farthtully reſolved too, to make the 
lady all the ſubſequent amends in his power by mar- 
riage ;) yet many of our readers, we doubt not, will 
ce with juſt deteſtation. 

The next evening at ſeven was appointed for the 
fatul purpoſe, when lady Bellaſton undertook that 
Sophia ſhould be alone, and his lordſhip ſhould be 
introduce t© her. The whole family were to be re- 
gulated for the purpoſe, moſt of the ſervants diſ- 
patched out of the houſe; and for Nirs. Honour, 
who, to prevent ſufpicion, was to be left with her 
miſtreſs till his lordſhip's arrival, lady Bellaton her- 
felf was to engage her in an appartment as diſtant 43 
poſſible from the ſcene of the intended miſchief, and 
out of the hearing of Sophia. 

Matters being thus agreed on, his lordſuip took 
his leave, and her lady!hip retired to reſt, highly 
pleaſed with a project, of which ihe had no reaſon to 
doubt the ſucceſs, and which promiſed fo effectually 
to remove Sophia from being any future obſtruction 
to her amour with Jones, by a means of which the 
thould never appear to be guilty, even if the fact ap- 
peared to the world: but this the made no doubt of 
preventing by huddliny up a marriage, to which the 
thought the raviſhed Sophia would ealily be brougkt 
to confent, and at which all the reſt of her family 
would rejoice. | 

But attairs were not in { quiet a ſituation in the 
boſom of the other conipirator : bis mind was tolt in 
all the diſtracting anxicty ſo nobly deſcribed by Shak - 
ſpear. | 

Between t'te acting of a dreadful thing, 
And th: firit motion, all the interim is 
Like a phuntaſma, cr a hilecus dream: 


The 
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The genius and the mortal inſtruments 
Are then in council ; and the ſtate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 


The nature of an juſurrection 
Though the violence of his paſſion had made hien 
eagerly embrace the firlt hint of this deſign, eſpecially 
as it came from a relation of the lady, yet when thic 
friend to reflection, a pillow, had placed the action 
itſelf in all its natural black colours before his eyes, 
with all the conſequences which muſt, and thoſe which 
might probably attend it; his reſolution began to 
abate, cr rather indeed to go over to the other ſide; 
and aſter a long conflict which laſted a whole night 
berween honour and appetite, the former at length 
prevailed, and he determined to wait on lady Bella- 
ton, and to relinquiſh the defign. 

Lady Bellaſton was in bed, though very late in the 
morning, and Sophia fitting by her bed ſide, when 
the ſervant acquainted her that lord Fellamar was 
below in the parlour ; upon which her ladyſhip de- 
fired him to ſlay, and that ſhe would ſee him pre- 
ſently: but the ſervant was no ſooner departed than 
poor Sophia began to intreat her coutin not to encou- 
rage the viſits of that odious lord (fo the called him, 
though a little unjuſtly) upon her account. I ice 
* his deſign,” ſaid the ; for he made downright love 
to me yeſterday morning ; but as Il am reſolved 
never to admit it, I beg your ladyſhip not to le we 
us alone together any more, and to order the ſer- 
vants that. if he enquires for me, I may be always 
denied to him.” 

* La! child,” ſays lady Bellaſton, you country 
girls have nothing but ſweet hearts in your head; 
you fancy every man who is civil to you is making 
love. He is one of the moſt gallant young fellows 
about town, and [| am convinced means no more 
than a little gallantry. Makes love to you indeed ! 
[| with with all my heart he would, and you muit be 
an arrant mad woman to refuſe him.” 

* But as I ſhall certainly be that mad woman,” 
cries Sophia, I hope his vilits ſhall not be intruded 
_ © upon me.” 
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* O child,” ſaid lady Bellaſton, * you need not be 
* ſo fearful; if you reſolve to run away with that 
* Jones, I know no perſon who can hinder you.” 

Upon my honour, Madam,” cries Sophia, your 
* ladythip injures me. 1 will never run away with 
any man; nor will I ever marry contrary to my fa- 
ther's inclinations.” 
Well, Miſs Weſtern,” ſaid the lady, if you are 
not in a humour to ſee company this morning, you 
may retire to your own apartment; for I am not 
frightened at his lordthip, and muſt ſend for him 
up into my drefling-room.” 
Sophia thanked her ladyſhip, and withdrew ; and 
preſently afterwards Fellamar was admitted up ſtairs. 


CH AP. IV. 


By which it will appear how dangerous an advocate a 
lady is, when ſhe applies her eloquence to an ill pur- 
2 

HEN lady Bellaſton heard the young lord's 
ſcruples, ſhe treated them with the fame dif- 
dain with which one of thoſe ſages of the law, called 

Newgate ſolicitors, treats the qualms of conſcience 

in a young witneſs, * My dear lord,” ſaid ſhe, © you 

+ certainly want a cordial. I muſt ſend to lady 

* Edgely for one of her beſt drams. Fie upon it! 

have more reſolution, Are you frightened by the 

word rape? Or are you apprehenſive ? Well! 
if the ſtory of Helen was modern, I thonld think 
it unnatural. I mean the behaviour of Paris, not 

the fondneſs of the lady; for all women love a 

man of ſpirit. There is another ſtory of the Sa- 

bine ladies, — and that too, I thank heaven, is 
very ancient. Your f{ordf{hbip, perhaps, will ad- 
mire my reading; but I think Mr. Hooke tells 
us, they made tolerable good wives afterwards. 

I fancy few of my married acquaintance were ra- 

viſhed by their huſbands.” * Nay, dear lady Bel- 

laiton,” cried he, don't ridicule me in this man- 
ner.“ Why, my good lord,” anſwered ſhe, do 
1 * you 
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you think any woman in England would not laugh 
at you in her heart, whatever prudery ſhe might 
wear in her countenance? You force me to uſe 
a ſtrange kind of language, and to betray my ſex 
moſt abominably: but lam contented with knowing 
my intentions are good, and that I am endeavour- 
ing to ſerve my couſin; for I think you will make 
her a good huſband notwithſtanding this; or, upon 
my ſoul, I ſhould not even perſuade her to fling 
herſelf away upon an empty title. She ſhould not 
upbraid me hereafter with having loſt a man of ſpi- 
rit; for that his enemies allow this poor young fel- 
low to be.” 

Let thoſe who have had the ſatisfadion of hearing 
re flections of this kind from a wife or a miſtreſs, de- 
clare whether they are at all ſweetened by coming 
from a female tongue. Certain it is, they ſunk deep- 
er into his lordthip than any thing which Demoſthenes 
or Cicero could have ſaid on the occaſion. 

Lady Bellaſton perceiving ſhe had fired the youn 
lord's pride, began now, like a true orator, to rouſe 
other paſſions to its aſſiſtance. My lord,“ fays the, 
in 4 graver voice, you will be pleaſed to remem- 
ber, you mentioned this matter to me firſt; for [ 

would not appear to you in the light of oue who 
is endeavouring to put off my couſin upon you, 
Fourſcore thouſand pounds do not ſtand in need of 
an advocate to recommend them.” Nor doth Miis 
Weſtern, ſaid he, require any recommendation 
from her fortune; for in my opinion, no woman 
ever had half her charms.” Les, yes, my lord; 
eplied the lady, looking in the glaſs, there hare 
been women with more than halt her charms, I aſ- 
ſure you; not that I need leſſen her on that ac- 
count: the is a molt delicious girl, that's certain; 
and within theſe few hours the wiil be in the arms 
of one, who ſurely doth not deſerve her, though I 
will give him his due, I believe he is truly a man 
of ſpirit.” | 
I hope ſo, Midam,' ſaid my lord; © though I 
mult own he doth not deſerve her; for unleſs hea- 
Vor. IX. B * ven, 
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ven, or your ladyſhip diſappoint me, ſhe ſhall with- 
* in that time be in mine.” 

Well ipocken, my lord, anſwered the lady, I 
« promiſe you no diſappointment thall happen from 
* my fide; and within this week I am convinced [ 
ſhall call your lordſhip my coulin in public.” 
The remainder of this ſcene conſiſted entirely of 
raptures, excuſes, and compliments, very pleaſant to 
have heard from the parties; but rather dull when 
related at ſecond hand. Here, therefore, we thall put 
an end to this dialogue, and haſten to the fatal hour, 
when every thing was prepared for the deſtruction of 
poor Sophia. 

But this being the moſt tragical part of our whole 
kiſtcry, we ſhall treat it in a chapter by itſelf, 


CHAP. V. 


* 


Containing ſeme matters which may affect, and others 


which may ſurpriſe the reader. 


HE clock had now ſtruck ſeven, and poor So- 

phia, alone and melancholy, fat reading a tra- 
gedy. It was the Fatal Marriage ; and ſhe was now 
come to that part where the poor diſtreſt Iſabella diſ- 
poſes of her wedding-ring. 
" Here the book dropt from her hand, and a ſhower 
of tears ran down into her boſom. In this fituation 
ſhe had continued a minute, when the door opened, 
and in came lord Fellamar. Sophia, ſtarted from her 
chair at his entrance; and his lordthip advancing for- 
wards, and making a low bow, ſaid, I am afraid, 
* Miſs Weltern, I break in upon you abruptly.* In- 
« deed, my lord,” ſays ſhe, I muſt own myſelf a 
little ſurpriſed at this unexpected viſit.” If this 
viſit be unexpected, Madam,” anſwered lord Fella- 
mar, my eyes muſt have been very faithleſs in- 
terpreters of my heart, when laſt I had the honour 
of ſeeing you: for ſurely you could not otherwiſe 
* have hoped to detain my heart in your poſſeſſion, 
* without receiving a viſit from its owner.” Sophia, 


confuſed as ſhe was, anſwered this bombaſt (and very 


properly 
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properly I think) with a look of inconceivable dillin. 
My lord then made another and a longer ſpeech oi ite 
ſain? ſort. Upon which Sophia, trembling, fal 
* Am I really to conceive your lordſhip to be out or 
« your ſenſes? Sure, my lord, there is no other en- 
* cuſe for ſuch behaviour.” ©] am, indeed, Ma- 
dam, in the ſituation you ſuppoſe, cries his lord- 
* thip; and ſure you will pardon the effects of a 
frenzy which you yourlelft have occaſioned : ſor 
love hath fo totally deprived me of re1iton, that 
am ſcarce accountable tor any of my actions,” © Up- 
on my word, my lord,” faid Sophia, I neither 
* underitand your words nor your behaviour. —— 
+ Suffer me then, Madam,“ cries he, at your feet 
* to explain both, by laying open my foul to you, and 
«* declaring that I doat on you to the higheſt degree 
* 

4 

4 

c 

c 

« 


of diſtraction. Q molt adorable, moſt divine crea- 

ture! what language can expreſs the ſentiments cf 

my heart l do aſſure you, my lord, ſaid Sophia, 

I thall not ſtay to hear any more of this' * Do 

not,” cries he, think of leaving me thus cruelly : 

could you know half the torments which [| feel, thar 

tender boſom muſt pity what thoſe eyes hac. 
* cauſed,” Then fetching a deep ſigh, and Javing, 
hold of her hand, he ran on for ſome minutes in 4 
ſtrain which would be little more pleaſing to tho 
reader than it was to the lady; and art Jait concluded 
with a declaration, * Taat if he was maſter of the 
* world, he would lay it at her feet.” Sophia then 
forcibly pulling away her hand from his, anſwered 
with much ſpirit, I promiſe you, Sir, your world 
* and its malter, I thould ſpurn from me with equa? 
* contempt.” She then offered to go, and lord Fe! 
lamar ag in laying hold of her hand, ſaid, © Pardon 
* ine, my beloved angel, freedoms which nothing 
but deipair could have tempted me to take. Be- 
lieve me, could I have had any hope that my title 
and fortune, neither of them iconſiderable, unleſ 
when compared with your worth, won!d have bee: 
accepted, I had in the humbleſt manner, preſented 
them to your acceptance. But I cannot loſe you. 
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Von are, you muſt, you ſhall be only mine.“ My 
lord,” ſays ihne, I intreat you to defilt from a vain 
purſuit; for, upon my honour, I will never hear 
you en this ſubjet., Let go my hand, my lord; 
for | am reſolved to go from you this moment; 
nor will | ever ſee you more * Then, Madam, 


moment; for I cannot live, nor will I live without 
you.'—-* What do you mean, my lord ?* ſaid So- 
phia; * I will raiſe the family.“ I have no fear, 
Madam,” anſwered be, but of loſing you, and that 
I am reſolved to prevent, the only way which de- 
ſpair points to me.'—— He then caught her in his 
arms : upon which the ſcreamed ſo loud, that ſhe 
muſt have alarmed ſome one to her aſſiſtance, had not 
lady Bellaſton taken care to remove all ears. 

But a more lucky circumſtance happened for poor 
Sophia : another noiſe now broke forth, which almoſt 
drowned her cries; for now the whole houſe rang 
with, Where is ſhe ? D-—n me, I'll unkennel her 
* this inſtant. Shew me her chamber, I ſay. Where 
is my daughter? I kaow ſhe's in the houſe, and I'll 
* fee her if the's above ground. Shew me where ſhe 
is. — At which laſt words the door flew open, and 
in came ſquire Weſtern, with his parſon, and a ſet 
cf myrmidons at his heels. 

How miſerable muſt have been the condition of 
poor Sophia, when the enraged voice of her father 
was welcome to her ears? Welcome indeed it was, 
and luckily did he come; for it was the only accident 
apon earth which could have preſerved the peace of 
her mind from being fur ever deſtroyed, 

Sophia, notwithfianding her fright, preſently knew 
her father's voice; and his lordſhip, notwithſtanding 
his paſſion, knew the voice of reaſon, which peremp- 
torily aſſured him, it was not now a time for the per- 
petration of his villany. Hearing, therefore, the 
voice approach, and hearing likewiſe whotie it was 
(for as the ſquire more than once roared forth the 
word daughter, ſo Sophia, in the midſt of her firug- 
gling, cried out upon her tather;) he thought proper 
to relinquiſh his prey, having only diſordered her 
kan. 
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handkerchief, and with his rude lips committed vio- 
lence on her lovely neck. 

If the reader's imagination doth not aſſiſt me, I ſhall 
never be able to deicribe the ſituation of theſe two 
perſons when Weſtern came into the room. Sophia 
tottered into her chair, where ſhe fat diſordered, pale, 
breathleſs, bruſting with indignation at lord Fellamar ; 
affrighted, and yet more rejoiced at the arrival of het 
father. | 

His lordſhip ſat down near her, with the bag of his 
wig hanging over one of his ſhoulders, the relt of his 
dreſs being ſomewhat diſordered, and rather a greater 
proportion of linen than is uſual appearing at his 
boſom. As to the reſt, he was amazed, affrighted, 
vexed, and aſhamed. 

As to 'ſquire Weſtern, he happened at this time, 
to be overtaken by an enemy, which very frequently 
purſues, and ſeldom fails to overtake moſt cf the 
country gentlemen in this kingdom. He was, literally 
ſpeaking, drunk ; which circumſtance, together with 
his natural impetuofity, could produce no other ef- 
fe, than his running immediately up to his daugh- 
ter, upon whom he fell foul with his tongue in the 
moſt inveterate manner; nay, he had probably com- 
mitted violence with his hands, had not tbe parſon in- 
ter poſed, ſaying, * For heaven's ſake, Sir, Animadvert 
that you are in the houſe of a great lady. Let me 

beg you to mitigate your wrath; it ſhould miniſter 

a fulneſs of ſatisfaction that yon have found your 
daughter; for as to revenge, it belongeth not unto 

us. | diſcern great contrition in the countenance of 

the young lady. I ſtand aſſured, if you will forgive 

her, ſhe will repent her of all paſt offences, and 
return unto her duty.” 

The ſtrength of the parſon's arms had at firſt been 
of more ſervice than the ſtrength of his rhetoric, 
However, his laſt words wrought ſome effect, and 
the ſquire anſwered, * I'll forgee her if ſhe will ha 
* un If wot ha un, Sophy, I'll forgee thee all. 
* Why doſt unt ſpeak? Shat ha un? d—n me, ſhut 
* ha un? Why doſt unt anſwer? Was ever ſuch a 
* ſtubborn tuoad ?? 

* B 3 c 7 at 
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© Let me intreat you, Sir, to be a little more mode- 
* rate,' ſaid the parton; * you frighten the young lady 
* ſo, that you deprive her of all power of utterance.” 

Power of mine a—, anſwered the ſquire. You 
© take her part then, you do? A pretty parſon truly, 
to fide with an undutiful child. Yes, yes, I will gee 
* you a living with a pox. I'll gee un to the devil 
* ſooner.” 

I humbly crave your pardon, ſaid the parſon; © I 
* aſſure your worſhip, | meant no ſuch matter. 

My lady Bellaiton now entered the room, and came 
up to the "iquire, who no fooner ſaw her, than re- 
ſolving to follow the inſtructions of his ſitter, he made 
her a very civil bow, in the rural manner, and paid 
her ſome of his beſt compliments. He then immedi- 
ately proceeded to his complaints, and ſaid, * There, 
my lady coulin; there ſtands the moſt undutiful child 
in the world: ſhe hankers after a beggarly raſcal, and 
won't marry one of the greate!t matches in all Eng- 
land, that we have provided for her.” 

Indeed, coufin Weſtern,” © anſwered the lady, © I 
am perſuaded you wrong my couſin. I am ſure ſhe 
hath a better underſtanding I am convinced ſhe 
will not retuſe what ſhe mutt be ſenſible is ſo much 
to her advantage.” 

This was a wiltul miſtake in lady Bellaſton; for ike 
well kzew whom Mr. Weſtern meant; though per- 
haps the thought he would eafily be reconciled to his 
lordſhip's propoſals. s 5 

Do you hear there, quoth the ſquire, what her 
© ladyſhip ſays? All your family are for the match. 
* Come, Sophy, be a good girl, and be dutiful, and 
* moke your father happy.” 

* If my death will make you happy, Sir, anſwered 
* Sophia, * you will ſhortly be ſo.” 

* It's a lye, Sophy; it's a d-——-n'd Iye, and you 
know it.” ſaid the ſquire.“ 

Indeed, Miss Weſtern,” ſaid lady Bellaſton, you 
injure your father ; he hath nothing in view but 
your intereſt in this match; and I and all your 
friends muſt acknowledge the higheſt honour done 
to your family in the propoſal. ED 


* Ay, 
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* Ay, all of us,” queth the ſquire; © nay, it was 
no propoſal of mine. She knows it was her aunt 
propoſed it to me ſirſt.— Come, Sophy, once more 
let me beg you to be a good gin, and gee me your 
conſent before your couſin.” 

Let me give him your hand, couſin ;” ſaid the 
lady. * It is the fathion now-a-days to diſpenſe with 
time and long courtthips.” 

Pugh,“ ſaid the ſquire, what ſignifies time; 
* won't they have time enough to court afterwards ? 
People may court very well after they have been 
a- bed together,” 

As lord Fellamar was very well aſſured, that he 
was meant by lady Bellaſton, ſo never having heard 
nor ſuſpected a word of Blifil, he made no doubt of 
his being meant by the father. Coming up therefore 
to the iquire, he faid, * Though have not the ho- 
* nour, Sir, of being perſonally known to you; yet, 
* as | find | have the happinels to have my propoſals 
accepted, let me intercede, Sir, in behalf of the 
* young lady, that ſhe may not be more ſolicited at 
* this time,” 

Lou intercede, Sir!” ſaid the ſquire, why, who 
* the devil are you? 

Sir, | am lord Fellamar, anſwered he, and am 
* the happy man, whom I hope you have done the 
* honour of accepting for a fon in law.” 

* You are a ſon of a b , replied the 'ſquire, 
for all your laced coat. You my ſon-in-law, and 
be d—n'd to you! 

* I thall take more from you, Sir, than from any 

man, anſwered the lord; but I mult inform you, 
that | am not uſed to hear ſuch language without 
+ reſentment.” 
* Reſent my a ,” quoth the ſquire. Don't 
think | am afraid of ſuch a fellow as thee art! be- 
cauie haſt got a ſpit there dangling at thy fide. 
Lay by your ſpit, and I'll give thee enough of 
meddling with what doth not beloag to thee, — 
I'll teach you to father-in-law me. I'll lick thy 
jacket.“ 


* It 
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* It's very well, Sir,“ ſaid my lord, * I ſhall make 
no diſturbance betore the ladies, I am very well 
* ſatisfied, Your humble ſervant, Sir; lady Bella- 
* ſton, your molt obedient.” 

His lordſhip was no ſooner gone, than lady Bella- 
ſton coming up to Mr. Weltern, ſaid, * Bleſs me, Sir, 
* what have you done? You know not whom you 
have affronted ; he is a nobleman of the firſt rank 
and fortune, and yeiterday made propoſals to your 
daughter; and ſuch as I am ſure you muſt accept 
with the higheſt pleature” 

Anſwer for yourtelf, lady confin,” ſaid the ſquire, 
| will have nothing to do with any of your lords. 
My daughter ſhall have an honeit country gentle- 
man; I have pitched upon one tor her — and ſhe 
ſhall ha' un.—L am ſorry for the trouble ſhe hath 
given your ladyſhip with all my heart.“ Lady Bel- 
laſton made a civil ipeech upon the word trouble, to 
which the '{quire anſwered, Why that's kind,—and 
I would do as much for your ladyſhip. To be ſure 
relations ſhould do for one another. Sol with your 
, 33 a good night — Come, Madam, you mutt 

go along with me by fair means, or III have you 
carried down to the coach.” 

Sophia faid, the would attend him without force: 
but begged to go in a chair, for ſhe ſaid the ſhould 
not be able to ride any other way. 

* Prithee,' cries the ſquire, wout unt perſunde 
* me canſt not ride in a coach, wouldſt? Tana 's 

pretty thing ſurely. No, no, ['ll never let thee out 
* of my fight any more till art married, that I pro- 
* miſe thee * Sophia told him, ſhe ſaw he was re- 
folved to break her heart. 0 break thy heart and 
* be d——n'd,” quoth he, if a good huſband will 
* break it. I don't value a braſs varden, not a half- 

penny of any undutiful b upon earth.” He then 
took violently hold of her hand ; upon which the 
pariſon once more interfered, begging him to uſe 
gentle methods. At that the ſquire thundered out 
a curſe, and bid the parſon hold his tongue, ſaying, 
* At'n'tin pulpit now? when art a got up there I never 
* mind 
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* mind what doſt ſay; but I won't be prieſt-ridden, 
nor taught how to behave myſelf by thee. I with 
* your ladythip a good- night. Come along, Sophy; 
be a good girl, and all thall be well. Shat ha un, 
A un me, that ha un.” 

Mrs. Honour appeared below ſtairs, and with a low 
curteſy to the 'ſquire, offered to attend her miſtreſs; 
but he puſhed her away, faying, * Hold, Madam, 
hold, you come no more near my houſe * And 
will you take my maid away from me?” ſaid Sophia. 
Yes, indeed, Madam, will l, cries the ſquire: you 
need not fear being without a ſervant; I will ger 
you another maid, and a better maid than this, who, 
I'd lay five pounds to a crown, is no more a maid 
than my grannum. No, no, Sophy, ſhe ſhall con- 
* trive no more eſcapes, I promiſe you.” He then 
packed up his daughter 29 the parſon into the hack- 
ney coach, after which he mounted himſelf, and or- 
dered it to drive to his lodgings. In the way thither 
he ſuifered Sophia to be quiet, and entertained him» 
felf with reading a lecture to the parſon on good man- 
ners, and a proper behaviour to his betters. 

It is poſſible he might not ſo eaſily have carried off 
his daughter from lady Bellaſton, had that good lady 
deſired to have detained her; but, in reality, the was 
not a little pleaſed with the conſinement iuto whick 
Sophia was going: and as her project with lord Fel- 
lamar had failed of ſucceſs, the was well contented 
that other violent methods were now going to be uſed 
in favour of another man. 
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By ht means the Huire came to diſcover bis daughter, 
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Fy ROUGH the reader in many hiſtories is obliged 

to digeſt mach more unaccountable appearan- 
ces than this of Nr. Weſtern, without any ſatisfaction 
at all; yet, as we dearly love to oblige him whenever 
it is in Gur power, we hall now proceed to thew by 
what method the *ſquire diſcovered where his daugh- 
ter Was. 


In 
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In the third chapter then of the preceding book, we 
gave a hint (for it is not our cuſtom to unfold at any 
time more than is neceſlary for the occaſion) that Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, who was very deſirous of reconciling her- 
ſelf to her uncle and aunt Weſtern, thought ihe had 
a probable opportunity, by the ſervice of preſerving 
Sophia from committing the ſame crime which had 
drawn on herſelf the anger of her family. After much 
deliberation therefore ſhe reſolved to inform her aunt 
Weltern where her couſin was, and accordingly the 
writ the following letter, which we [hall give the read- 
er at length, for more reaſons than one. 


* Honoured Madam, 


* The occaſion of my writing this will perhaps 
make a letter of mine agreeable to my dear aunt, 
for the ſake of one of her nieces. though 1 have 
little reaſon to hope it will be ſo on the account of 
another. | | 
* Without more apology, as I was coming to throw 
my unhappy ſelf at your feet, | met. by the ſtran- 
geſt accident in the world, my couſin Sophy, whoſe 
hiſtory you are better acquainted with than myſelf, 
though, alas I know infinitely too much; enough 
indeed to ſatisfy me, that nunleis the is immediately 
prevented, the is in danger of running into the ſame 
fatal miſchief, which, by fooliſhly and ignorantly 
refuſing your mo't wife and prudent advice, I have 
unfortunately brought on myteit. 
In ſhort. I have ſeen the man, nay, I was moſt 
part of yeſterday in his company, and a charming 
young feilow promite you he is. By what acci- 
dent he came acqnainted with me is too tedious to 
tell you now: but 1 have this morning changed 
my lodgings to avoid him, leit he ſhould by my 
means diſcover my couſin; for he doth not yet 
know where ſhe is, and it is adviſeable he ſhould 
not, till my uncle hath ſecured her.-—— No time, 
therefore, is to be loſt ; and I need only inform you, 
that the is no with lady Bellaſton, whom I have 
* ſecn 
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* ſeen, and who hath, I find, a deſign of concealing 
her from her family. You know, Madam, the is a 
* ftrange woman; but nothing could miſbecome me 
more, than to preſume to give any hint to one of 
your great underſtanding, and great knowledge of 
the world, beſides barely informing you of the mat- 
ter of fact. 

* I hope, Madam, the care which I have ſhewn 
on this cccation for the good of my family, will 
recommend me again to the favour of a lady who 
hath always exerted ſo much zeal for the honour 
and true intereſt of us all; and that it may be a 
means of reſtoring me to your friendſhip, which 
hath made fo great a part of my former, and is ſa 
neceſſary to my future happineſs. I am, 


+ With the utmoſt reſpeR, 
* honoured Madam, 
* your moſt dutiful obliged niece, 
and moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
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HARRNIET FirzPATRICK. 


Mrs. Weſtern was now at her brother's heuſe, 
where the bad refided ever ſince the flight of Sophia, 
in order to adminiſter comfort to the poor ſquire in 
his affliction. Of this comfort, which ſhe doled out 
to him in daily portions, we have formerly given a 
ſpecimen. 

She was now ſtanding with her back to the fire, 
and, with a pinch of ſnuff in her hand, was dealing 
forth this daily allowance of comfort to the ſquire, 
while he ſmoaked his afternoon pipe, when the re- 
ceived the above letter; Mhich ſhe had no ſooner 
read than ſhe delivered it to him, ſaying, © There, 
Sir, there is an account of your Joſt 1 For- 
tune hath again reſtored her to you, and if you will 
be governed by my advice, it is poſſible you may 
yet preſerve her.” 

The 'ſquire had no ſooner read the letter than he 
leaped from his chair, threw his pipe into the fire, and 
gave 
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gave a loud huzza for joy. He then ſummoned his 
tervants, called tor his boots, and ordered the Che- 
valier and ſeveral other horſes to be ſaddled, and that 
parſon Supple thould be immediately ſent for Ha- 
ving done this, he turned to his filter, caught her 
in his arms, and gave her a cloſe embrace, ſaying, 
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Zounds! you don't ſeem pleaſed ; one would ima- 
zine you was ſorry I have found the girl.” 
* Brother,” anſwered ſhe, © the deepeſt politicians, 
who ſee to the bottom, diſcover oftea a very diffe- 
rent aſpect of affairs, from what ſwims on the ſur- 
face. It is true, indeed, things do look rather leſs 
deſperate than they did formerly in Holland, when 
Lewis the Fourteenth was at the gates of Amſter- 
dam; but there is a delicacy required in this mat- 
ter, which you will pardon me, brother, if I ſuſpect 
you want. There is a decorum to be ufed with a 
woman of figure, ſuch as lady Bellaſton, brother, 
which requires a knowledge of the world, ſuperior 
I am afraid to yours.” 
© Siſter,” cries the ſquire, I know you have no 
opinion of my parts; but Fl ſhew you on this oc- 
cation who is a fool. Knowledge, quotha ! I have 
net been in the country ſo long without having ſome 
knowledge of warrants and the law of the land. [ 
know I may take my own wherever I can find it. 
Shew me my own daughter, and if I don't know 
how to come at her, I'll ſuffer you to call me fool 
as long as I live. There be juſtices of peace in 
London, as well as in other places 
I proteſt,” cries ſhe, * you. make me tremble for 
the event of this matter, which it you will proceed 
hy my advice, you may bring to ſo good an iſſue. 
Do you really imagine, brother, that the houſe ot 
a woman of figure is to be attacked by warrants and 
brutal juſtices of the peace? I will inform you how 
to proceed. As ſoon as you arrive in town, and 
have got yourſelf into a decent dreſs (for indeed. 
brother, you have none at preſent fit to appear in) 
you muſt ſend your compliments to lady Bellaſton, 
and defire Jeave to wait on her. When you are ad- 
mitted to her preſence, as you certainly will be, 
| 1 and 
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and have told her your ſtory, and have made proper 
uſe of my name, (for | think yon only jut kno» 
one another by ſight, though you are relations.) IL 
am confider.t the will withdraw her protection from 
my niece, who hath certainly impoſed upon her. 
This is the only method.— Juitices of peace, indeed ! 
do you imagine any ſuch event can arrive to a wo- 
man of figure in a civilized nation: 

Den their figures, cries the ſquire; * a pretty 
civilized nation, truly, where women are above the 
law. And what muſt I Rand ſending a parcel ct 
compliments to a confounded whore, that keeps 
away a daughter from her own natural father? 1 
tell you, fitter, I am not fo ignorant as you think 
me.,— I know you would have women above the 
law, but it is all a lie; I heard his lordihip ſay at 
a Size, that no one is above the law. But this cr 
Yours is Hanover law, I ſuppoſe.” 

Nr. Weſtern,” ſaid ſhe, * I think you daily im- 
prove in ignorance. — I proteit you are grown an 
arcant bear,” 

No mere a bear than yourſeif. ſider Welern,' 


ſaid the 'ſquire.—* Pex! you may talk of your civility 
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an you will. I am ſure you never ſhew any to me. 
I am no bear, no, nor no dog neither, though ! 
know ſomebody, that is ſomething that begins with 
a b— ; but pox! Iwill thew you I have a got more 
good manners than ſome folks.” 

* Mr. Weltern,' anſwered the lady, you may fay 
v. hat you plcaſe, Je tons eſpriſe 4 tout mon CTur. 
I ſhall not therefore be angry. — Beſides, as ws 
couſin with that odiovs Irith name juitly ſays, | 
have that regard for the honour and true mtere't 
of my family, and that concern tor my niece, wh. 
is a part of it, that I have relolved to go to town 
myſelf upon this occaſion; for indeed, indeed, bro- 
ther, you are rot a fit minilter to be employed at a 
poiite court — Greenland - Greenland ſhou'd always 
be the icene of the tramontane negotiation,” 

* I thank heaven,” cries the ſquire, © I don't un- 
deritand ycu now. You are got to ycur Hanove- 


rian linguo. However, I'll thew yeu I ſcorn to be 
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behind-hand in civility with you; and as you are not 
angry for what I have ſaid, fo l am not angry for 
what you have faid. Indeed | have always thought 
it a folly for relations to quarrel; aud if they do 
now and then give a haſty word, why people ſhould 
give and take; for my part, I never bear malice ; 
and I take it very kind of you to go up to London: 
tor [| never w:s there but twice in my life, and then 
I did not ſtay above a fortnight at a time, and to be 
fare [ can't be expected to know much of the ſtreets 
and the folks in that time. I never denied that you 
know'd all theſe matters better than I. For me to 
+ diſpute that would be all as one, as for you to dit- 
pute the management of a pack of dogs, or the 
finding a hare fitting with me. Which I promiſe 
vou,“ ſays ſhe, * I never will '—* Well, and I pro- 
rife you,” returned he, that I never will diſpute 
r'other.” 

Here then a leagne was ſtruck (to borrow a phraſe 
from the lady) between the contending parties; and 
now the parſon arriving, and the horſes being ready, 
the ſquire departed, having promiſed his liſter to 
follow her advice, and ſhe prepared to follow him the 
next day. 

But having communicated theſe matters to the par- 
ſon on the road, they both agreed that the preſcribe 
formalities might very well be diſpenſed with; and 
the ſquire having changed his mind, proceeded in 
the manner we have already teen. 


CHAP. VII. 
In which various misfortunes befel poor Jones. 


FFAIRS were in the aforeſaid ſituation when 

> Mrs. Honour arrived at Mrs. Miller's, and called 

Jones out from the company, as we have before ſeen, 

with whom, when ſhe found herielf alone, ſhe began 
as tollows : 

O my dear Sir, how ſhall I get ſpirits to tell you; 
you are undone, Sir, and my poor lady's undone, 
and I am andone.' * Hath any thing happened to 
* Sophia ?” cries Jones, ſtaring like a madman. * — 
* thar 
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* that is bad,” cries IIonour; © I Quail never get 
* ſuch another lady! O that 1 ſhould ever live to lee 
* this day! At theſe words Jones turned pale as 
dies, trembled and ſtammered; but Honour went 
on. * O, Mr. Jones, I have loſt my lady for ever.” 
* How! what! tor heaven's fake tell me. O my 
* dear Sophia !'—* You may well call her fo,” faid 
Honour; * the was the deareſt lady to me.— 1 ſhall 
* never have ſuch another place.” * D—n your 
place,” cries Jones; where is? what! what is be- 
come of my Sophia?* Ay, to be fure,” cries the, 
ſervants may be d- n'd. Ir fignifies nothing what 
becomes of them, though they are turned away, 
and ruined ever ſo much. To be fare they are no: 
fleſh and blood like other people No to be ſure. 
it fignifies nothing what becomes of them. Ir 
you have any pity, any compaſſion, cries Jones. 
1 beg you will inſtantly cell me what hath hap- 
pened to Sophia? * To be ſure | have mere pity 
for you than you have for me, anſwered Honour: 
I don't damn you becauſe you have !oft the ſweeteſt 
lady in the world. To be ſure you are worthy to 
be pitied, and I am worthy to be pitied too: for 
to be ſure if ever there was a good millreſs” 
W hat hath happened, cries Jenes, in almoſt a ra- 
ving fit. What! What: ſaid Honour; 
* why the worlt that could have happened both for 
« you and for me. Heg tather is come to town, 
* and bath carried her away from us both.“ Here 
Jones tell on his knees in thankfgiving that it was n6 
worte.—* No worſe!' repeated Honcur, hat could 
be worſe for either of us? He carried her off, ſwear - 
ing the ſhould marry Mr. Blifil; that's for your com- 
fort: and for poor me, I am — out of doors. 
Indeed, Mrs. Honour,” anſwered jones, © you fright- 
* ened me out of my wits. I imagined tome mol: 
dreadful ſudden accident had happened to Scphia ; 
tomething, compared to which, even the ſeeing ber 
married to Blink would be a trifle; but while there 
is life, there are hopes, my dear Honour. Women 
in this land of liberty cannot be married by actual 
brutal force.” To be ſure, Sir, faid me, that's 
C 2 true. 
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true. There may be ſome hopes for you; but alack 
a-day ! what hopes are there for poor me? And to 
be fare, Sir, you mu? be ſenſihle J ſuffer all this 
upon your account. All the quarrel the 'ſquire kack 
to me rs for taking your part, as | have dune, again't 
Ir. Blifit.“ Indeed, Mrs, Honour,“ anſwered he, 
| ai ſenſible cf my obligations to you, and will 
leave rothiog in my power undone to make you 
amends.“ * Alas, Sir,” ſaid the, what can make 
a ſervant amends for the lols of one place, but the 
getting another altogether as good !'—* Do not de- 
fpair, Mrs Henour,' faid Jones, I hope to rein- 
ſtate you agaia in the ſame.” * Alack-a day, Sir; 


ſüd ſhe, * how can I flatter myſelf with ſuch hopes, 


* 
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when | know it's a ching impoſſible; for the ſquire 
is ſo ſet againſt me: and yet, if you ſhould ever have 
my lady, as to be ſure I now hopes heartily you will; 
tor you are a generous good-nature4 gentleman, 
and I am ſure you loves her, and to be ſure ſhe 
loves you as dearly as her own ſoul; it is a matter in 
vain to deny it; becauſe as why, every body that is in 
the leaſt acquainted with my lady muſt fee it; for, 
poor deas lady, ſne can't diſſemble; and if two people 
v-ho loves one another a'n't happy, why who ſhould 
be ſo? Happineſs don't always depend upon what 
people has; beſides, my lady has enough for both. 
To de ſure therefore, as one may ſay, it would be 
all the pity in the world to keep two ſuch loviers 
aſunder ; nay, I am convinced for my part, you 
will meet together at laſt; for if it is to be, there 
is no preventing it. If a marriage is made in hea- 
ven, all the juſtices of peace upon earth can't break 
it of. To be ſure | wiſhes that parſon Supple had but 
2 little more fpirit to tell the *{quire of his wicked- 
neſs in endeatouring to force his daughter contrary 
to her liking; but then his whole dependence i, on 
the *ſquire, und fo the poor gentleman, though he 
is a very religious good fert of man, and talks of 
the badneſs of ſuch doings behind the 'iquire's back, 
vet he dares not fay his ſoul is his own to his face, 


To be ſure I never ſaw him make ſo bold as juſt 


now; 1] wes afeerd the ſquire wor!d have firuck 
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him. I would not have your honour be melancholy, 
* Sir, nor deipair; things may go better, as long as 
* you are ſure of my lady, and that I am certain you 
may be; {or ſhe never will be brought to conſent 
to marry any other man. Indeed, I am terribly 
afeard the ſquire will do her a miſchief in his pat- 
fion : for be is a prodigious paſhonate gentleman, 
and I am afeard too the lady will be brought to 
break her heart; for ſhe is as tender-hearted as a 
chicken; it is pity, methinks, ſhe had not a little of 
my courage. If | was in love with a young man, 
and my father offered to lock me up, l'd tear his 
eyes out but I'd come at him; but then there's a 
great fortune in the caſe, which it is in her father's 
power either to give her or not; that, to be ſure, 
may make ſome difference.” 

Whether Jones gave ſtrict attention to all the fore - 
going harangue, or whether it was for want of any 
vacancy in the diſcourſe, I cannot determine; but he 
never ance attempted to anſwer, nor did the once (top 
till Partridge came running into the room, and intor- 
med him that the great lady was upon the airs, 

Nothing could equal the dilemma to which Jones 
was now reduced. Honour knew nothing of auy ac- 
quaintance that ſubſiſted between him and lady Bei- 
ialton, and ſhe was almoſt the laſt perſon in the world 
to whom he would have communicated it. In this 
kurry and diſtreſs, he took {as is common enough) the 
worlt courſe, and inſtead of expoſing her to the lady, 
which would have been of little conſequence, he choſa 
to expoſe the lady to her; he therefore retolved tu 
hide Honour, whom he had but juſt time to convey 
behind the bed, and to draw the curtains. 

The hurry in Which Jones had been all day engage 
on account of his poor landlady and her family, the 
terrors occaſioned by Mrs. Honour, and the contuſion 
into which he was thrown by the ſudden arrival of 
lady Bellalton, had altogether driven former thoughts 
out of his head; ſo that it never once occurred to his 
memory to att the part of a fick man; which, indecd, 
neither the gaiety of his dreſs, nor the frethneſs of nis 
countenance, would ory at all ſupported. a 

3. is. 
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He received her ladyſhip therefore rather agreeably 
to her deſires, than to her expeftations, with all the 
good humour he could muſter in his countenance, 
and without any rcal or affected appearance of the 
leaſt diſorder. 

Lady Bellaſton no ſooner entered the room, than 
ſhe ſquared herſelf down on the bed: © So my dear 
Jones.“ faid the, you find nothing can detain me 
long from you. Perhaps I ought to be angry with 
* you, that | have neither ſeen nor heard from you 
all day; for | perceive your diftenper would have 
ſuffered you to come abroad : nay, I ſuppoſe you 
have not fat in your chamber all day dreſt up like 
a fine lady to fee company after a lying- in; but 
however, don't think I intend to fcold you: for I 
never will give you an excuſe for the cold behaviour 
of a huſband, by putting on the ill humour of a 
wiſe.” 

+ Nay, lady Bellaſt on, ſaid Jones, © I am ſure your 
| ladythip will not upbraid me with negle& of duty, 
when I only waited for orders. Who, my dear crea- 
ture, hath reaſon to complain ? Who miſſed an ap- 
pointment lad night, and left an unhappy man to 
expect, and with, and figh, and languith ? ? 
* Do not mention it, my dear Mr. Jones,” cried ſhe. 
If you knew the occaſion, you would pity me. In 
ſhorr, it is impoſſible to conceive what women of 
condition are obliged to ſuffer from the impertinence 
of fools, in order to keep up the farce of the world. 
I am glad, however, all your languiſhing and wiſh- 
ing have done you no harm: for you never looked 
better in your life. Upon my faith! Jones, you 
might at this inſtant fit for the picture of Adonis.“ 

There are certain words of provocation which men 
of honour hold can only properly be anſwered by a 
blow. Among lovers poſübly there may be ſome 
expreſſions which can only be anſwered by a kiſs. 
The compliment which lady Bellaſton now made 
Jones, ſcems to be of this kind, eſpecially as it was 
attended with a look in which the lady conveyed 
more ſoft ideas chan it was poſſible to expreſs with 
her tonvuc 
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Jones was certainly at this inſtant in one of the 
moſt diſagreeable and diſtreſs'd ſituations imaginable; 
ſor to carry on the compariſon we made uſe of beſore, 
though the provocation was given by the lady, Jones 
could not receive fatisfaction, nor ſo much as offer to 
aſk it, in the preſence of a third perfon ; feconds in 
this kind of duels not being according to the law of 
arms. As this objection did not occur to lady Bel- 
laſton, who was ignorant of any other woman being 
there but herſelf, the waited ſome time in great aſto- 
niſhment for an anſwer from Jones, who conſcious of 
the ridiculous figure he made, flood at a diſtance, and 
not daring to give the proper anſwer, gave none at 
211. Nothing can be imagined more comic, nor yet 
more tragical than this ſcene would have been, it it 
had laſted much longer. The lady had already 
changed colour two or three times; had got up from 
the bed and fat down again, while Jones was wiſhing 
the ground to fink under him, or the houſe to fall 
on his head, when an odd accident freed him from 
an embarraſſment out of which neither the eloquence 
of a Cicero, nor the politics of a Machiavel, could 
have delivered him, without utter diſgrace. 

This was no other than the arrival of young Night- 
ingale dead drunk; or rather in that ſtate ot drun- 
kenneſs which deprives men of the uſe of their rea- 
ſon, without depriving them of the uſe of their limbs. 

Mrs. Miller and her daughters were in bed, and 
N was ſmoaking his pipe by the k tchen fire; 
fo that he arrived at Mr. Jones's chamber door with- 


out any interruption. This he burſt open, and was 


entering without any ceremony, when Jones ſtarted 
from his ſeat, and ran to oppoſe him; which he did 


fo effectually, that Nightingale never came far enough 


within the door to fee who was fitting on the bed. 

Nightingale had in reality miſtaken Jones's apart- 
ment for that in which himſelf had lodged ; he there- 
fore ſtrongly inſiſted on coming in, often ſwearing 
that he would not be kept from is own bed. Jones, 
however, prevailed over him, and delivered him into 
the hands of Partridge, whom the noite on the {tairs 
jour ſummoncd to his maſter's aſſiſtance. 
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And now Jones was unwillingly obliged to return 
to his own apartment, where at the very inſtant of 
his entrance he heard lady Bellaſton venting an ex- 
clamation, though not a very loud one; and at the 
tame time, ſaw her flinging herſelf into a chair in a 
vaſt agitation, which in a fady ot a tender conſtitu- 
tion would have been an hyſteric fat. 

In reality, the lady frightened with the ſtruggle 
between the two men, of which ſhe did not know 
what would be the itſue, as the heard Nightingale 
iwear many oaths he wonld come to his own bed, at- 
tempted to retire to her known place of hiding, which 
to her great coutuhon ſhe found already occupied by 

another. 

* Is this uſage to be borne, Mr, Jones ?* cries the 
lady, * bateit of men? What wretch is this 
to whom you have expoſed me + Wretch!' cries 
Honour, burſting in a violent rage from her place ot 
concealment —— * marry come up ? — Wretch for- 
* footh ! — as poor a wretch as I am, I am honeſt; 
that is more than ſome folks who are richer can 
« fay. 

jones, inſtead of applying himſelf direc&ily to take 
vi the edge of Mrs. Honour's reſentment, as a more 
experienced gallant would have done, fell to curſing 
nis ſtars, and lamenting himſelf as the moſt unturtu- 
nate man in the world; and preſently after, addreſs- 
ing himſelf to lady Bellaton, he fell to ſome very ab- 
ſurd proteſtations of innocence. By this time the lady 
having recovered the uie of her reaton, which ihe 
had as ready as any woman in the world, eipecially 
on ſuch occaſions, calmly. replied ; Sir, you need 
make no apologies, I. ſee now who the perſon is; I 
did not at firſt know Mrs. Honour; but now I do, 
L can ſuſpe&t nothing wrong between her and you;. 
and I am ſure the is a woman of too good ſenſe to 
put any wrong conſtructions upon my viſit to you; 
I have been always her friend, and it may be in my 
power to be much more ſo hereafter.' 

Mrs Honour was altogether as placable, as ſhe 
was paſſionate. Hearing therefore lady Belaſton at- 
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dume the ſoft tone, ſhe likewiſe ſoſtened hers.— 
* I'm fure, Madam,” ſays ſhe, I have been always 
r-a-ly to acxnowled ze your lid yſhip's friendſhips to 
me; ſure | never had fo good a friend as your lady- 
{zip ——and to be ſure now | ſee it is your ladyſhip 
that I ſpoke to, I could almoſt Lite my tongue off 
for very mad. | couſtructions upon your lady- 
ſhip to be ſure it doth not become a ſervant as 
| am to think about ſuch a great lady | mean l 
was a fervant: for indeed I am nobody's ſervant now, 
the more miſerable wretch is me — ! have loſt the 
belt mi tres.” — Here honour thought fit to pro- 
Cuce a thower of tears. — Don't cry, child,” ſays 
the good lady, Ways perhaps may be found to make 
* you amends. Come to me to-morrow morning.“ 
She then took up her fan which lay on the ground, 
and without even looking at Jones, walked very ma- 
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jeſtically cut of the room; there being a kind of dig- 


nity in the impudence of women cf quality, which 
their inſeriors vainly aſpire to attain to in eircumſtan- 
ces of this nature. 

Jones followed her down ſtairs, often offering her 
his hand, which ſhe abſolntely refuſed him, and got 
into her chair without taking any notice of him as he 
ttood bowing before her. 

At his return up airs, a long dialogue paſſed be- 
tween him and Mrs. Honour, while the was adjuſting 
herſelf after the diſcompolure the had undergone. 
he tubject of this was his infidelity to her young 
I:dy: on which the enlarged with great bitterneſs ; 
but Jones at laſt found means to reconciie her, and 
1.0t only fo, but to obtain a promiſe of mot invio- 
lable ſecrecy, and that ihe would the next morning 
endeavour to find out Sophia, and bring hun a further 
account of the proceedings of the 'tquire. 

T'hus ended this unfortunate adventure to the ſatis- 
fiction only of Mrs. Honour; for a fecret (as ſome of 
my readers will perhaps acknowledge fromexperience) 
is ofcen a very valuable polſechon: and that not ouly 
to thoſe who faithfully keep it, but ſometimes to fuch 
as whi!per ic about till it comes to the ears of every 

one, 
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one, except the ignorant perſon, who pays for the 
zuppoſed concealing of what is publicly known. 


CHAP, VIII. 
Shert and ſweet. 


Otwithſtanding all the obligations ſhe had re- 

ceived from Jones, Mrs Miller could not for- 
dear in the morning ſome gentle remonſtrances for 
the hurricane which had happened the preceding 
night in his chamber Theſe were however ſo gentle 
and fo friendly; profefling, and indeed truly, to aim 
at nothing more than the real good of Mr. Jones 
himſelf, that he, far from being offended, thankfully 
received the admonition of the good woman, expreſſed 
much concern for what had paſt, excuſed it as well as 
ke could, and promiſed never more to bring the ſame 
diſturbances into the houſe. 

But though Mrs. Miller did not refrain from a 
ſhort expoſtulation in private at their firſt meeting; 
yet the occaſion of his being ſummoned down ſtairs 
that morning was of a much more agreeable kind ; 
being indeed to perform the office of a father to Miſs 
Nancy, and to give her in wedlock to Mr. Nightin- 
gale, who was now ready dreſt, and full as ſober as 
many of my readers will think a man ought to be 
who receives a wife in ſo imprudent a manner. 

And here perbaps it may be proper to account for 
the eſcape which this young geutieman had made 
from his uncle, and for his appearance in the condi- 
tion in which we have feen him the night before. 

Now when the uncle had arrived at his lodgings 
with his nephew, partly to indulge his own inclina- 
rions (for he dearly loved nis bottle) and partly to 
diſquality his nephew from the immediate execution 
et his purpoſe, he ordered wine to be ſet on the ta- 
ble; with which he ſo briſkly plyed the young gen- 
tleman, that this latter, who, though not much uſed 
to drinking. did not deteſt it ſo as to be guilty of diſ- 
obedience, or of want of complaiſance by refuling, 
was fooa completely finiſhed. 
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Juſt as the uncle had obtained this victory, and 
was preparing a bed for his nephew, a meſſenger ar- 
rived with a piece of news, which ſo entirely diſcon- 
certed and ſhocked him, that he in a moment loſt all 
conſideration for his nephew, and his whole mind be- 
came entirely taken up with his own concerns. 

This ſudden and afflicting news was no leſs than 
that his daughter had taken the opportnnity of almoſt 
the firſt moment of his abſence, and had gone off with 
a neighhouring young clergyman ; againſt whom, 
though her father could have had but one objection, 
namely, that he was worth nothing, yet ſhe had never 
thought proper to communicate her amour even to 

— and fo artfully had {he * that it 
had never been once ſuſpected by any, till now that 
it was conſummated. | 

Old Mr. Nightingale no ſooner received this ac- 
count, than in the utmoſt confuſion he ordered a 
polt chaiſe to be inſtantly got ready, and having re- 
commended his nephew to the care of a ſervant, he 
directly left the houſe, ſcarce knowing what he did, 
nor whither he went. 

The uncle being thus departed, when the fervant came 
to attend the nephew to bed, had waked him tor that 
purpoſe, and had at laſt made him ſenſible that his 
uncle was gone, he, initead of accepting the kind 
offices tendered him, inſiſted on a chair being called; 
with this the ſervant, who had received no ſtrict or- 
ders to the contrary, readily complied ; and thns be- 
ing conducted back to the houſe of Mrs. Miller, he 
had ſtaggered up to Mr. Jones's chamber, as hath been 
before recounted. 

This bar of the uncle being now removed (thongh 
young Nightingale knew not as yet in what manner) 
and all parties being quickly ready, the mother, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Nightingale, and his love, ſtept into a 
hackney coach, and conveyed him to Doctor's Com- 
mons ; where Miſs Nancy was, in vulgar language, 
ſoon made an honeſt woman, and the poor mother 
became, in the pureſt ſenſe of the word, one of the 
happieſt of all human beings. 


And 
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And now, Mr. Jones having ſeen his good offices 
to that poor weman and her family brought to 4 
happy concluſion, began to apply himfclt to his own 
concerns; but here, leſt many of my readers thou! 1 
cenſure his folly for thus troubling himſelf with the 
aTairs of others, and leſt ſome few ſhould think he 
ated more diſintereſtedly than indeed he did, we 
think proper to aiſure our reader, chat he was fo far 
from being unconcerned in this matter, that he had 
indeed a very conũderable intereit in bringing it to 
that final conſummation. 

To explain this ſeeming paradox at once, he was 
one who could truly ſay with him in Terence, #59 
fum, humani nihil a me alienum puto. He was never 
an indifferent ſpeQator of the miſery or happineſs ot 
any one; and he felt either the one or the other in 

reat proportion as he himſelf contributed to either. 
He could not therefore be the inftrument of railing a 
v hole family from the loweit ſtate of wretchedne:s 
to the higheſt pitch of joy without conveying great 
felicity to himtclf; more perhaps than worldly men 
often purchaſe to themſelves by undergoing the mo:t 
ſevere labour, and often by wading through the deep- 
elt iniquity, 

Thoſe readers who are of the ſame complexion 
with him, will perhaps think this thort chapter cou- 
tairs abundance of matter; while others may pre- 
bably wiſh, ſhort as it is, that it had been totally 
ſpared as impertinent to the main deſign, which l 
tuppoie they conclude is to bring Mr. Jones to the gel- 
lows, or, it poſlible, to a more dep loruble cutaitrophr, 


CHAP. E. 


Containirg love-letters of ſeveral forts. 


R. Joxts at his return home, found the follow 
ir g letters lying on his table, which Le luckily 
opened in the order they were ſent. 


LETTER: I. 


* Svrely I am under ſome ſtrange infatuation ; [ 
car not keep my reſolutioas a mon ent, however 
1 ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly made or juſtly founded. Laſt night I re- 
ſolved never to fee you more; this morning I am 
willing to hear it you can, as you ſay, clear up this 
affair. And yet l know that to be impoſſible. I 
have ſaid every thing to myſelf which you can in- 


vent. Perhaps not. Perhaps vour invention is 
ſtronger. Come to me therefore the moment you 
receive this. If you can forge an excule, I almoſt 
promite you to believe it. Betrayed to —-1 will 
think no more. Come to me directly.— This 
is the third letter I have writ, the two former are 
burnt Lam almoſt inclined to burn this to— 


[ wiſh I may preſerve my ſenſes. — Come to me 
preſently.” 


LETTER I 


© If you ever expect to be forgiven, or even ſuf- 
fered within my doors, come to me this inſtant.” 


LETTER Ik 


I now find you was not at home when my notes 
came to your lodgings. The moment you receive 
this let me fee yon ;-—1 thall not ſtir out; noc 
hall any body be let in but yourlelf, Sure nothing 
can detain you long.” 


Janes had juſt read over theſe three billets, when 


Mr. Nightingale came into the room. Well Tom.“ 
ſaid he, * any news from lady Bellaſton, after lait 


* 


night's adventure ?* (for it was now no ſecret to 


any one in that houſe who the lady was.) * The lady 


Bellaiton : an{wered Jones very gravely. * Nay, 
dear Tom, cries Nightingale, don't be reſerved 
to your friends. Though I was too drunk to fee 
her laſt night, I ſaw her at the maſquerade. Do 
you think I am ignorant who the queen of the fai- 
ries is: And did you really then know the lady 
at the maſquerade ?* ſaid Jones. * Yes, upon my 
ſoul, did I,” faid Nightingale, and have given 
you twenty hints of it ſince, though you ſeemed al- 
ways ſo tender on that point, that | would not ſpeak 

plainly. I fancy, my friend, by your extreme nicety 
Vor- IX. D in 
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* in this matter, you are not ſo well acquainted with 
the character of the lady, as with her perſon Don't 
* be angry, Tom, but, upon my honour, you are not 
* the firſt young fell ſhe hath debauched. Her re- 
putation is in no danger, believe me.” 

Though Jones had no realun to imagine the lady 
ro have been of the veſtal kind when this amour be- 
gan; yet 2s he was thoroughly ignorant of the town, 
and had very little acquaintance 1a it, he had yet no 
knowledge of that character which is vulgarly called 
a demirep ; that is to ſay, a woman who intrigues 
with every man ſhe likes, under the name and ap- 
pearance of virtue; and who, though ſome over nice 
Indies will not be ſeen with her. is viſited (as they 
vor the whole town. in ſhort, whom every 

what no body calis her 

nne found, therefore, that Nightingale was 
j- 1-2); acquainted with his intrigue, and began to 
tu;pect, that fo ſcrupulous a delicacy as he had hither- 
to obſerved, was not quite neceſſary on the occaſion, 
he gave a latitude to his friend's tongue, and defired 
hi.n to :ak plainly what he knew, or had ever heard 
of the lady. 

Nightingale, who in many other inſtances, was ra- 
ther roo effeminate in his diipo!t'1on, had a pretty 
ſtrong inclination to tittle-tattle He had no ſooner, 
therefore, received a full liberty of ſpeaking from 
Jones, than he entered upon a long narrative con- 
cerning the lady; which as it contained many parti- 
culars highly to her diſhonour, we have too great a 
tendernets for all women of condition to repeat. We 
would cautiouſly avoid giving an opportunity to the 
future commentators on our works, of making any 
malicious application: and ci forcing us to be, againſt 
our will, the author of ſcandal, which never entered 
into our head. 

Jones having very atte=t:vely heard all that Night- 
ingale had to ſay, fetched a deep ſigh, which the 
other obſerving, cried, * Hey-day! why thou arr 
not in love, I hope! Had J imagined my ſtorte, 
would have affected you, I promiſe you ſhould never 
* bave heard them.“ O my dear friend,” cries Jones, 

| Jam 
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I am ſo entangled with this woman, that I know 
not how to ex:ricate myſelf. In love indeed? no, 
my friend, but lam under obligations to her, and 
very great ones. Since you know ſo much, I will 
be very explicit with you. It is owing perhaps ſolely 
to her, that I have not before this, wanted a bit cf 
bread. How can I poſſibly defert ſuch a woman? 
and yet I muſt deſert her, or be guilty of the 
blackeſt treachery to one, who deſerves infinitely 
better of me than ſhe can: a woman, my Night- 
inzale, for whom 1 have a paſſion which few can 
bave an idea of I am halt diftracted with doubts 
how to ad.“ * And is this other, pray, an honovr- 
able miſtreſs ?* cries Nighcingale. © tonovurable :* 
anſwered Jones; no breath ever yet durſt fully her 
reputation. The ſweetelt air is not purer, the lim- 
pid ſtream not clearer than her honour. She is 
all over, both in mind and body, conſummate per- 
fection. She is the moit beautiful creature in the 
* univerſe; and yet the is miſtreſs of ſuch noble, cle- 
* vated qualitics, that though the is never from my 
thoughts, | ſcarce cver think of her beauty, but 
* whea | ſte it '——* And can you, my good friend,” 
cries Nightingale, ©* with ſuch an engagement as this 
upon your hands, hctitate a moment about quit- 
ting ſuch a ' © Hold,” faid Jones. © no more a- 
.* bute of her; I deteſt the thought of ingraritude ? 
Pooh! anſwered the other, you are not the ſirit 
* upon whom ſhe hath conferred obligations of this 
kind. She is remarkably liberal where the likes; 
though. let me tell you, her fuvours are ſo pru- 
* dently beſtowed, that they fhonld rather ratte a 
* man's vanity. than his gratitude.” In thort, Night- 
ingale proceeded to far on this head, and told his 
triend ſo mauy ſtories of the ludly, which he ſwore 
to the truth of, that he entirely removed all eſteeim 
for ker from the breait of Jones; and his gratitude 
wis letiened in proportion. Indeed he began to look 
on all the favours he had received, rather as wages 
than benefits, which not only depreciated her, but 
himlelt too, in his own conceit, and put him quite our 
of humour with beth. From this d'fguit, Eis mind, 
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by a natural tranſition, turned towards Sophia: her 
virtue, her purity, her love to him, her ſufferings 
on his account, filled all his thoughts, and made his 
dommerce with lady Bellaſton appear fti]l more odious. 
The reſult of all was, that though his turning himſelf 
out of her ſervice, in which light he now ſaw his 
aTair with her, would be the luis of his bread; yet 
he determined to quit her, if he could but find a 
hanlfoie pretence; which having communicated to 
his fricnd, Nightingale — a little, and then 
raid, * | have it, my boy! I have found out a ſure 
* method : propoſe marriage to her, and I would 
venture hanging upon the ſucceſs,* * Marriage!“ 
cries Jones. * Ay, propoſe marriage,” anſwered Night- 
* ingale, * and the will declare off in a moment. I 
* ktew a young fellow whom ſhe kept formerly, who 
* made the offer to her in earneſt, and was preſently 
turned off for his pains.” 

Jones declared he could not venture the experi- 

nent. * Perhaps,” ſaid he, ſhe may be leſs ſhocked 
at this propoſal from one man than from another. 
And if ſhe ſhould take me at my word, where am 1 
then? caught in my own trap, and undone for ever. 
No;* anſwered Nightingale, not it I can give you 
an expedient, by which you may, at any tune, get 
out of the trap.” * What expedient can that 
be ?* replied jenes. This, anſwered Nightingale. 
The young fellow I mentioned, who is one of the 
molt intimate acquaintances I have in the world, is 
10 angry with her for ſome ill cffices ſhe hath ſince 
done him, that | am fure he would, without any 
difficulty, give you a fight of her letters; upon 
which you may decently break with her; and de- 
clare off beſore the knot is tyed, if the thould really 
be willing to Te it, which I ain convinced ihe will 
not. 
After ſome heſitation, Jones, upon the ſtrength of 
this aſſurance, conſented ; but as he ſwore he wavt- 
ed the confidence to propoſe the matter to her face, 
he wrote the following letter, which Nightingale 
dictated. 
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* Mandan, 


I am extremely concerned, that, by an unfortu- 
nate engagement abroad, I thould have miſſed re- 
ceiving the honour of your ladythip's commands 
the moment they came; and the delay which | muit 
now tuffer of vindicating myſelf to your ladyſhip, 
greatly adds to this misfortune. O lady Bellaton, 
what a terror have I been in, tor fear your reputa- 
tion ſhould be expoſed by thete perverie accidents. 
There is one only way to ſecure it. I need not 
name what that is. Only permit me to fav, that 
as your honour is as dear to me as my on; fo my 
ſole ambition is to have the glory of laying my li- 
berty at your feet; and believe me when | aifure 
yon, | can never be made completely happy, with 
out you geueroufly beltow on me a legal right o. 
calling you mine tor ever, I am, 


* MAb an, 
* With molt profound reſpect, 
* your ladythip's moſt obiiged, . 
* obedieat humble Zervant, 
Tuonas Joxss.“ 


To this ſhe preſently returned the allowing anſwer. 


StR, | 

When I read over your ſerious epiſtle, I could 
from its coldneſs and formality, have ſworn tu: 
* you had already the legal right you rcncion; nay, 
that we had for many years, compoſed that mon 
* {trous animal a huſband aud wife. Do you rea!ly 
then imagine me a fool? or do you fancy yourſel: 
* capable of fo entirely perſuading me cut of my 
* ſenſes, that I thould deliver my whole fortune into 
* your power, in order to enable you to ſupport your 
* pleaſures at my expence. Are theſe the proofs ct 
love which I expected? Is this the return for 
but I ſcorn to upbraid you, and am in great admi- 
ration of your prefound reſpeQ. 
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P. S. I am prevented from reviſing :— Perhaps l 
© have ſaid more than I meant. Come to me at 
eight this evening.“ 


Jones, by the advice of his privy- council, replied. 


* Manan, 

It is impoſſible to expreſs how much I am ſuacked 
at the ſuſpicion you entertain of me. Can lady Bel- 
laſton have conferred favours on a man whom ſhe 
could believe capable of ſo baſe a dehyn?* or can 
ſhe treat the moſt folemn tie of love with contempt ? 
Can you imazine, Madam, that it the violence of 
my paſtoa, ta an unguarded moment, overcame 
the tenderneſs which I have for your honour, that 
| would think of indulging myſelf in the continu- 
ance of an intercourie whack could not poſhbly e- 
ſcape long the notice of the world; and which, when 
diſcovered, mult prove fo fatal to your reputation? 
lt ſuch be your opinion of me, I mult pray for a 
ſudden opportunity of return: ing thoſe pecuniary 
obli lig. ations, which I have been fo unfortunate to 
receive at your hands; and for thoſe of a more ten- 
der kind, I ſhall ever remain, Ce.“ And ſo con- 
cluded in the very words with which he had con- 
.taded the former letter. 
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The lady anſwered as follows: 

I ſez jeu are a villain; and I deſpiſe you from my 
* foul. It you come here, I thall not be at home.” 

Though Jones was well ſatisfied with his deliver- 
ance from a Araldom which thoſe who have ever ex- 
Perienced it, will, I apprehend, allow to be none of 
the lightelt, he was not, however, perfectly eaſy in 
his mind. There was in this ſcheme too much of 
tallacy to ſausſy one who utterly deteſted every ſpecies 
of talichcod or diſhoneſty: nor would he, indeed, have 
ſubmitted to put it in practice, had he not been in- 
volved in 4 diſtreſsful firvation, where he was obliged 
to be guilty of ſome diſhonour, either to the one la- 
dy or the other; and ſurely the reader will allow, 


that every good * as well as love, pleaded 
Rrongly in favour of Sophia, 
Night- 
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Nightingale highly exulted in the ſucceſs of his 

ſtratagem, upon which he received many thanks, and 
much applauſe from his friend. He anfwered, * Dear 
Tom, we have conferred very different obligations 
on each other. To me you owe the regaining your 
liberty; to you Lowe the loſs of mine Burt if you 
are as happy in the one inſtance as I am in the 
other, I promiſe you, we are the two happieſt fe!- 
lows in England.” 
The two gentlemen were now ſummoned down to 
dinner, where Mrs. Miller, who performed herſelt the 
office of cook, had excrted her belt ralents, to cele- 
brate the wedding of her daughter. This joyful cir- 
cumſtance ſhe aſcribed principally to the friendly be- 
haviour of Jones, her whole ſoul was fired with gra- 
titude towards him, and all her looks, words, and 
actions. were fo buſied in expreſſing it, that her daugh- 
ter, and even her new ſon in-law, were very little the 
objects of her conſideration. 

Dinner was juſt ended when Mrs. Miller received 
a letter; but as we have had letters enough in this 
chapter, we ſhall communicate the contents in our 
next. 


CHAP. X. | 
Conſiſting partly of fatts, and partly of obſervation: 


upon them. 


HE letter then which arrived at the end of the 

preceding chapter was from Mr. Allworthy, 

and the purport of it was his intention to come im- 

mediately to town, with his nephew Blifil, and a de- 

ſire to be accommodated with his uſual lodgings, 

which were the firſt floor for himſelf, and the ſecond 
for his nephew. 

The cheerfulneſs which had before diſplayed itſelf 
in the countenance of the poor woman, was a little 
clouded on this occaſion. This news did ivdeed a 
good deal diſconcert her. To requite ſo diſintereſted 
a match with her daughter, by preſently turning her 
new ſon-in-law out of doors, appeared to her very 
unjuſtifiable on the one hand ; and on the other, the 
could ſcarce bear the thoughts of making any excuſe 

ro 
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to Nr. Allworthy, after all the obligations received 
from him, for depriving him of lodgings v hich were 
indeed ſtrictly his due: tor that gentleman, in con- 
ferring all his numberleſs benefits on others, acted hy 
a rule diametrically oppoſite to what is practiſed by 
molt generous people. lie contrived, on all occa- 
ions, to hide his beneficence rot only trom the world, 
but even ſrom the object of it. He conſtantly uſed 
tie words Lend and Pay, inſtead of Give; and by 
every other method be could invent, always leſſened 
wich his tongue the favonrs he conferred, while he 
was heoping them with both his hands. When le 
ſertled the annuity of zo! a year, theretore, on rs. 
Miller, he told her, © it was in conüderation of a- 
* ways having her firit floor when he was in town, 
* (which ke ſcarce ever intended to be) but that ſhe 
might let ic at any other time, for that he would al- 
* ways ſend her a month's warning.“ He was nov, 
however, hurried to town ſo ſuddenly that he had no 
opportunity of giving ſuch notice; and this hurry pre- 
bably prevented him, when he wrote for his lodgir ge, 
adding, if they were then empty: for he would moſt 
certainly have been well ſatisfied to have relinqu:thed 
them on a lefs ſufficient excuſe than what Mrs. Miller 
could now have mace. 

But there are a fort cf perſons, who, as Prior ex- 
celleuly well remarks, direct their conduct by ſome- 
thing 

Beyond the fix'd and ſettled rules 
Ot vice and virtue in the ſchools, 
Beyond the letter of the law. 


To theſe it is fo far from being ſufficient that their 
defence would acquit them at the Old-Bailey, that 
they are not even contented, though conſcience. the 
— of all judges, ſhould diſcharge them. Nothing 
mort of the fair and honourable will ſatisfy the deli- 
cacy of their minds; and if any of their actions fall 
ſhort of this mark, they mope and pine, are as uneaſy 


and reſileſs as a murderer, who is afraid of a hol, 


or of the hangman, 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Miller was one of theſe. She could not con- 
ceal her uneaſinels at this letter; with the contents ef 
which the had no ſooner acquainted the company, 
and given ſome hints of her diltrefs, than Jones, her 
good angel, preſently relieved her anxiety. * As for 
* myſelt, Madam, faid he, my lodging is at your 
* ſervice at a moment's warning: and Mr. Nightin- 
gale, I am ſure, as he cannot yet prepare a houſe 
fit to receive his lady, will conſent to return to his 
new lodging, whither Mrs. Nightingale will cer- 
tainly conſent to go.“ With which propoſal both 
huſband and wife inſtantly agreed. 

The reader will eaſily believe, that the cheeks of 
Mrs. Miller began again to glow with additional gra 
titude to Jones; but, perhaps, it may be more dif 
cult to perſuace him, that Mr. Jones having, in his 
laſt ſpeech, called her daughter Mrs. Nightingale, 
(it being the firſt time that * ſound had ever 
reached her ears) gave the fond mother more ſatiſ- 
faction, and warmed her heart more towards Jones, 
than his having diffipated her preſent anxiety. 

The next day was then appointed for the removal 
of the new-married couple, and of Mr. Jones, who 
was lik-wiſe to be provided for in the fame houſe with 
his friend. And now the ſerenity of the company 
was again reſtored, and they paſt the day in the ut- 
moſt cheerfulneſs, all except Jones, who, though he 
vutwardly accompanied the reit in their mirth, felt 
many a bitter pang on the account of his Sophia; 
which were not a little heightened by the news of 
Mr. Blifil's coming to town, (for he clearly taw the 
intention of his journey :) and what greatly aggra- 
vated his concern was, that Mrs. Honour, who had 
promiſed to enquire after Sophia, and to make her 
report to him early the next evening, had difappoint- 
ed him. 

In the ſituation that he and his miſtreſs were in at 
this time, there were ſcarce any grounds for him to 
hope, that he ſhould hear any good news; yet he 
was as impatient to fee Mrs. Honour, as if he had ex- 
pected the would bring him a letter with an aſſigna- 
tion in it from Scphia, and bore the diſappointment 

as 
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as ill. Whether this impatience aroſe from that na- 
tural weaknets of the human mind, which makes it 
defirous to know the worlt, and renders uncertainty 
the molt intolerable of pains ; or whether he ſtill 
flattered himſelf with ſome ſecret hopes, we will not 
determine. But that it might be the laſt, whoever 
has loved cannot but know. For of all the powers 
exerciſed by this paſſion over our minds, one of the 
moſt wonderful is that of ſupporting hope in the midſt 
of deſpair. Difficulties, improbubilities, nay impolſi- 
bilities are quite overlooked by it; fo that to any man 
extremely in love, may be applied what Addiſon fays 
of Cæſar, 


The Alps and Pyrenzans fink before him. 


Let it is equally true, that the ſame paſſion will ſome- 
times make mountains of mole-hiils, and produce de- 
ſpair in the midſt of hope; but theſe cold fits laſt not 
long in good conſtitutions. Which temper Jones was 
now in, we leave the reader to gueſs, having no exact 
information about it; but this is certain, that he had 
ſpent two hours in expectation, when being unable 
any longer to conceal his uneaſiueſs, he retired to his 
room; where his anxiety had almoit made him fran- 
tick, when the following letter was brought him from 
Mrs. Honour, with which we ſhall preſent the reader 
verbatia & literatim. 


* STR, 
* I thud fartenly haf kaled on you a cordin too 
mi prommiis haddunt itt bin that hur laſhipp pre- 
vent mee; for too bee fur, Sir, you noſe very well 
that evere perſun mult Juk furſt at ome, and ſar- 
tenly ſuch anuther offar mite not ave ever hapaed, 
ſo as | ſhud ave been jultly to blam, had 1 not ex- 
cepted of it when her laſhip was fo veri kind as to 
affar to mak mee hur one uman without me ever 
aixing any ſuch thing, to bee fur thee is won of 
thee beit ladis in thee wurld, and pepil who faie 
to the kentrari muſt bee veri wiket pepil in thare 
harts. To be fur if ever | ave fad any thing of 
that kine it as Lia thru ignorens, and 1 am hartili 


fort i 
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* forri for it. I noſe your honour to be a genteelman 
of more onur and oneſty, if I ever ſaid ani ſuch 
thing, to repete it to hurt a pore ſervant that as 
alwais ad thee gratelt reſpect in thee world for ure 
onur. To bee fur won ſhud kepe wons tung within 
wons teeth, for no boddi noſe what may hapen ; 
and too bee fur if ani boddi ad tolde mee yeſter- 
day, that | ſhud haf bin in ſo gud a plaſe to day, 
[ ſhud not haf teleeved it; for too bee ſur I never 
was a dremd of any ſuch thing, nor thud I ever 
have ſoft after ani other bodi's plaſe ; but as her 
laſhipp was ſo kind of her one a cord too give it 
mee without aſking, to be ſur Mrs. Etoff herſelf, 
nor no other boddi can blam me for exceptia ſuch 
a thing when it falls in mi waye. I ure onur 
not too menſhion any thing of what I haf ſad, for I 
wilh ure onur all the gud luk in the world; and 
I don't cueſtion butt thatt u will haf Madam Sofia 
in the end; butt aſs to miſelf, ure onur noſe | cant 
bee of ani farder ſarvis to u in that matar, nou bein 
under thee cumand off anuther parſon, and nott mi 
one miſtres I beg ure onur to ſay nothing of what 
palt, and believe me to be, Sir, 


* Ure onur's nmble ſarvant 
To cumand till deth, 


© Hloxounr Brackmnorsz. 


Various were the conjeQures which Jones enter- 
tained on this ſtep of lady Bellaſton; who in reality 
had little farther defign than to ſecure within her own 
houſe the repoſitory of a ſecret, which the choſe ſhould 
make no farther progreſs than it had made already ; 
but moſtly ſhe detired to keep it from the ears of So- 
phia ; for thongh that young lady was almoſt the only 
ene who would never have repeated it again, her la- 
dythip could not perſuade herſelf of this; ſince as the 
now hated poor Sophia with moſt implacable hatred, 
ſhe conceived a reciprocal hatred to herſclf to be lod- 
ged in the tender breaſt of our heroine, where no ſuch 
Paſſion had ever yet found an entrance. 

| While 
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While Jones was terrifying himſelf with the appre- 
Benſion of a thouſand dreadiul machinations, and 
deep political deſigns, which he imagined to be at the 

bottom of the promotion of Honour, fortune, who 
hitherto ſeems to have been an utter enemy to his 
match with Sophia. tried a new method to put a final 
end to it, by throwing a temptation in the way of 
Jones, which in his preſent deſperate lituation it ſeem- 
ed unlikely he ſhould be able to reſiſt. 


CHAP. XI. 
Containing curious, but not unprecedented matter. 


HERE was a lady, one Mrs. Hunt, who had 
often ſeen Jones at the houſe where he lodyed, 
being intimately acquainted with the women there, 
and indeed a very great friend to Mrs. Miller. Her 
age was about thirty; for ſhe owned fix and twenty ; 
her face and perſon very good, only inclining a little 
too much to be fat. She had been married young by 
her relations to an old Turkey-merchant, who having 
Fot a great fortune, had left off trade. With him 
the lived without reproach, but not without pain, in 
a ſtate of great ſelf-denial, for about twelve years; 
«and her virtue was rewarded by his dying and leaving 
her very rich. The firit year of her widowhood was 
juſt at an end, and the had paſt it in a good deal of 
retirement, ſeeing only a few particular friends, and 
dividing her time between her devotions and novels, 
of which the was always extremely fond. Very good 
health, a very warm conſtitution, and a great deal of 
religion, made it abſolntely neceſſary for — to marry 
again; and ſhe reſolved to pleaſe herſelf in her ſecond 
huſband, as ſhe had done her friends in the firſt. From 
ber the following billet was brought to Jones. 


SIX. 
From the firit day I ſaw you I doubt my eyes 
.* have told you too plainly, that you were not indif- 
© ferent to me; but neither my tongue nor my hand 
ſhould have ever avowed it. had not the ladies of 
the family where you are lodged given me ſuch a 
1 © character 
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character of von, and told me ſuch proofs of your 
virtue and goodneſs, as convince me you are not 
only the moſt agreeable, but the moſt worthy of 
men. I have alſo the ſatisfaction to hear from 
them, that neither my perſon, underſtanding, or 
character, are diſagreeable to you. I have a fortune 
ſuſficient to make us both happy, but which cannot 
make me ſo without you. In thus diſpoſing of my- 
ſelf I know I thall incur the cenſure of the world; 
but if I did not love you more than I fear the 
world, I ſhould not be worthy of you. One only 
difficulty ſtops me: I am informed you are engaged 
in a commerce of gallantry with a woman of fathion. 
If you think it worth while to ſacrifice that to the 
pollethon of me, I am yours; if not, forget my 
weakneſs, and let this remain an eternal ſecret be- 

tween you and 
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At the reading of this, Jones was put into a violent 
flutter. His fortune was then at a very low ebb, the 
ſnurce being ſtopt from which hitherto he had been 
ſapplied. Of all he had received from lady Bellaſton 
not above five guineas remained, and that very morn- 
ing he had been dunned by a tradeſman for twice that 
ſum. His honourable miſtreſs was in the hands ol 
her father, and he had ſcarce any hopes ever to get 
her out of them again To be ſubſiſted at her ex- 
pence from that little fortune ® had independent of 
her father, went much agaiult tue delicacy both of his 
pride and his love. This lady's fortune would have 
been exceedingly convenient to him, and he could 
have no objection to her in any reſpect. On the con- 
trary, he liked her as well as he did any woman ex- 
cept Sophia. But to ahandon Sophia, and marry 
another, that was impoflible ; he could not think of 
it upon any account Yet why thould he not, fince 
it was plain ſhe could not be his? Would it not be 


kinder to her, rhan to continue her longer engaged 


in a hopeleſs paſſion for him? Ought he not to do ſo 
in friendſhip to her? This notion prevailed ſome mo- 


ments, and he had almoſt determined to be falſe to 
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her from a high point of honour ; but that refine- 
ment was not able to ſtand very long again the voice 
ot nature, which cried in his heurt. that ſuch triend- 
ſhip was treaſon to love. At laſt he called for pen, 
iak, and paper, and writ as follows to Mrs. Huat. 


*Mayan, 

* Tt would be but a poor return to the favour you 
have done me, to ſacrifice any gallantry to the pot- 
* ſeffion of you, and | would certainly do it, though 
« I were not diſengaged, as at preſent I am, from 
* any affair of that kind. But | ſhould not be the 
* honeſt man you think me, if I did not tell you, 
that my affections are engaged to another, who is a 
* woman of virtue, and one that I never can leave, 
though it is probable | ſhall never poſſeſs her. God 
© forbid, that in return of your kindneſs to me, I 
* ſhould do you ſuch an injury, as to give you my 
* hand, when I cannot give my heart No, I had 
much rather ſtarve than be guilty of that. Even 
though my miſtreſs were married to another, | would 
not marry you unleſs my heart had entirely effaced 
all impreſſions of her. Be affured that your ſecret 
* was not more fafe in your own breaſt, than in that of 

* Your moſt obliged and 
* Grateful humble ſervant, 
T. Joxts. 


When our hero had finiſhed and ſent this letter, he 
went to his ſcrutore, took out Mrs. Weſtern's muff. 
kiſſed it ſeveral times, and then ſtrutted ſome turns 
about his room, with more ſatisfaction of mind than 
ever any Iriſhman felt in carrying off a fortune of fifry 
thouſand pounds. 


.CHAP. XII. 
A diſcovery made by Partridge. 


7 HILE Jones was exulting in the conſcioutſnets 

of his integrity, Partridge came capering in- 
to the room, as was his cuſtom when he brought, or 
de fancied he brought, any good tidings, He — 
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been diſpatehed that morning by his maſter, wich or- 
ders to endeavour, by the ſervants of lady Rellaiton, 
or by any other means, to diſcover whither Sophia 
had been conveyed ; and he now returned, and wita 
a joyful countenance told our hero, that he had 
found the loſt bird. I have ſeen, Sir, ſays be, 
* Black George, the gamekeeper, who. is one of the 
* ſervants whom the ſquire hath brought with him 
to town, I knew him preſently, though I have not 
* ſeen him theſe ſeveral years; but you know, Sir, he 
© is a very remarkable man, or to uſe a purer phraſe, 
© he hath a moſt remarkable beard, the largeit and 
*- blackeſt I ever ſa w. It was ſome time however be- 
fore Black George could recollet me.— Well, 
* but what is your good news?” cries Jones, © What 
do you know of my Sophia *'—* You ſhall know 
preſently, Sir, anſwered Partridge, © I am coming to 
* jt as faſt as I can.—You are ſo impatient, Sir, you 
* would come at the infinitive mood, before you can 
get to the imperative. As | was ſaying, Sir, it was 
6 time before he recollected my face. Con- 
found your face,” cries Jones, what of my Sophia: 
* — Nay, Sir.“ anſwered Partridge, * I know nothing 
more of Madam Sophia, than what | am going to 
tell you: and I ſhouid have told vou all before this, 
* if you had not interrupted me; but if you look o 
* angry at me, you will frighten all of i: out of my 
head, or to uſe a purer phraſe, out (tmr memory. 
I never faw you look fo angry lince the day we left: 
+ Upton, which | ſhall remember if 1 was to Jive Þ 
© thoulfand years.. ——* Well, pray go en in your” 
© own way, ſnd Jones: you are refolvet to make 
*-me mad, I find Mot for the world,“ wot wered 
Partridge, © | have ſuſcered enongh for that already. 
which, as I faid, I mall bear in my r2membrunc: 
George!“ cries Jones. —* Well, Sir, as | was fay- 
ing, it was a long time before he could reco}lc.t 
me; for indeed l am very much altered ſince I faw 
him. Nen ſum qualis eram.. I have had troubles in 
* the world, and vothing alters a wan ſo much as 
grief. I have beard it will change the colour of a 
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man's hair in a night. However, at laſt, know me 
he did, that's ſure enough; for we are both of an 
age, and were in the fame charity-icheol. George 
was a great dunce, but no matter for that; all men 
do not thrive in the world according to their learn- 
ing. I am ſure | have realon to ſay fo; but it will 
be all one a thouſand years hence. Well, Sir, — 
where was I? —Q— well, we no ſooner knew each 
other, than after many hearty thakes by the hand, 
we agreed to go to an alehouſe and take a pot, and 
by good luck the beer was ſome of the belt | have 
met with fince I have been in town — Now, vir, I 
am coming to the point; for no ſooner did I name 
you, and told him that you and I came to town to- 
gether, and had lived together ever ſince, than he 
called for another pot, and ſwore he would drink 
to your health; and indeed he drank your health 
ſo heartily, that I was overjoyed to ſee there was ſo 
much gratitude left in the world : and aiter we had 
emptied that pot, I ſaid I would be my pot too, and 
ſo we drank another to your health ; and then I 
made haſte home to tell you the news.” 
What news ? * cries Jones, you have not men- 
tioned a word of my Sophia !'—*< Blefs me! I had 
like to have forgot that. Indeed we mentioned a 
at deal about young Madam Welten, and 
George told me all ; that Mr. Blifil is coming to 
town in order to be married to her. He had beit 
make halic then, ſays I, or ſomebody will have her 
before he comes; and indeed, ſays I, Mr. Sea- 
grim, it is a thouſand pities ſomebody ſhould not 
have her ; tor he certainly loves her above all the 
women in the world. I would have both you and 
ſhe know, that it is not for her fortune he follows 
her; for J can atſure you as to matter of that, 
there is another lady, one of much greater quality 
and fortune than the can pretend to, who is io fond 
of ſomebody, that ſhe comes after him day and 
night.” | | 
Here Jones fell iato a paſſion with Partridge, for 


having, as he ſaid, betrayed him; but the poor fellow 
anſwered, * he had mentioned no name: Beſides, 


Sir. 
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© Sir,” ſaid he, I can affure yon George is ſincerely 
your friend, and withed Mr. Blifil at the devil more 
than once, nay, he faid he would do any thing in 


* his power upon earth to ſerve you; and I am con- 


vinced he will. — Betray yon indeed! why 1 queſtion 
© whether you have a better friend than George upon 
* earth, except mytelf, or one that would go farther 
to ſerve you.“ 

* Well, ſays Jones, a little paciſied, you ſay this 
© fellow, who I believe indeed is enough inclined to 
be my friend, lives in the fame houſe with Sophia?” 
In the fame houſe !' anſwered Partridge; * why, 
Sir, he is one of the ſervants of the family, and very 
* well dreſt I promile you he is; if it was not for his 
black beurd, you would hardly know him.” 

One ſervice then at Jeaft he may do me, ſays 
Jones; * ſure he can certainly convey a letter to my 
Sophia.“ 

* You have hit the nail ad unguem,” cries Partridge; 
* How came { not to think of it! I will engage he 
* ſhall do it upon the very firſt mentioning.” 

* Well then,” faid Jones, © do you leave me at pre- 
* ſent, and I will write a letter which you thall deli- 
ver to him to-morrow morning; for | ſuppoſe you 
* know where to find him.” 
O yes, Sir, anſwered Partridge, * I ſhall certainly 
find him again; there is no fear of that. The li 
quor is too good for him to (tay away long. I make 
no doubt but he will be there every day he ſtays in 
town.” | 
* So you don't know the ſtreet then where my So- 
* pPhia is lodged?” cries Jones. 

Indeed, Sir, I do, fays Partridge 

What is the name of the ſtreet ?* cries Jones. 


® 


The name, Sir? why here, Sir, juſt by,“ anſwer- 


ed Partridge, * not above a ſtreet or two off. 1 
* don't indeed know the very name; for as he never 
told me, if I had aſked, yon know it might have 
put ſome ſaſpicion into his head. No. no, Sir, let 
me alone for that. 1 am too cunning for that, I 
* promiſe you.) | 
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Thou art moſt wapderfully cunning indeed, re- 
plied Jones; however I will write to my charmer, 
* fince I believe you will be cunning enough to find 
him to-morrow at the alehouſe.” 

And now having diſmiſſed the ſagacious Partridge, 
Mr. Jones fat Pry * write, in which em- 
ployment we ve him for a time. And here 
— put an end to the fifteenth book. 
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B O O K XVI. 
Containing the ſpace of five days. 
CHAP. I. 


Of prologues. 


HAVE heard of a dramatic writer who uſed te 
|| fay, he would rather write a play than a prologue ; 

in like manner, I think, I can with leſs pains 
write one of the books of this hiſtory, than the pre- 
fatory chapter to each of them. 

To ſay the truth, I believe many a hearty curſe 
hath been devoted on the head of the Author, who 
firſt inſtituted the method of prefizing to his play 
that portion of matter which is called the prologue ; 
and which at firſt was part of the piece itſelf, but of 
latter years hath had ufually ſo little connexion with 
the drama before which it ſtands. that the prologue 
at one play might as well ſerve for any other. Thoſe 
indeed of more modern date, ſeem all to be written 
on the ſame three topics, viz. an abuſe of the taſte 
of the town, a condemnation of all contemporary 
Authors, and, an evlogium on the performance juſt 
about to be repretented. The ſentiments in all theſe 
are very little varied, nor is it poſſible they ſhould; 
and indeed I have often wondered at the great inven- 

tion 
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tion of Authors, who have been capable of finding 
ſuch various phraſes to expreſs the fame thing. 

In like manaer, | apprehend, ſome future hiſtorian 
(if any one thall do me the honour of imitating my 
manner) will, after much ſcratching his pate, beſtow 
ſome good wiſhes on ray memory, for having firſt eſta- 
bliſhed theſe ſeveral initial chapters; molt of which, 
like modern prologues, may as properly be prefixed 
to any other book in this hiſtory as to that which 
they introduce, or indeed to any other hiſtory as to 
this. 

But however Authors may ſuffer by either of theſe 
inventions, the reader will find ſufficient emolument 
in the one, as the ſpectator hath long found in the 
other 

Firſt, it is well known that the prologue ſerves 
the critic for an opportunity to try his faculty of 
— and to tune his cat-call to the beſt advan- 
tage; by which means, I have known thoſe muſical 
inſtruments ſo well prepared, that they have been 
able to play in full concert at the firſt rifing of the 
curtain. 

The ſame advantages may be drawn from theſe 
chapters, in which the critic will be always ſure of 
meeting with ſomething that may ſerve as a whet- 
one to his noble ſpirit ; fo that he may fall with a 
more hungry appetite for cenſure on the hiſtory itſelf. 
And here his ſagacity wait make it needleſs to ob- 
ter ve how artfully theſe chapters are calculated for 
that excellent purpoſe : for in. theſe we have always 
taken care to interſperſe. ſomewhat of the ſour or acid 
kind, in order to ſharpen and ſtimulate the ſaid ſpirit 
of criticiſm. 

Again, the iwdolent reader, as well as ſpectator, 
nds great advantage from both theſe; for as they are 
not obliged either to ſee the one or read the others, 
and both the play and the book are thus protratted, 
dy the former they have a quarter of an hour longer 
allowed them to ft at dinner, and by the latter they 
have the ad of beg] to read at the 
— or — page inſtead of the firſt, a matter by 


trivial conſequence to perſons who read 
books 
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books with no other view than to ſay they have read 
them, a more general motive to reading than is com- 
monty imagined; and from which not only law books 
and good books, but the piges of Homer and Vir- 
gil, ot Swift and Cervantes, have been often turned 
over. 

Many other are the emoluments which ariſe from 
both theie, but they are tor the moſt part fo obvious 
that we ſhall not at prefcat tay to enumerate them; 
eſpecially fince it occurs to us that the principal me- 
— 2 the prologue and the preface is, that they 

b. 


CHAP. 11. 


4 whimſical adventure which befel the Vñuire, with the 
diſtreſſed ſituation of S0oþ:.ia, 


* E muſt now convey the reader to Mr. Weſtern's 

lodgings, Which were in Piccadilly, where he 
was placed by the recommendation of the landlord 
at the Hercules Pillars at Hyde-Park-Corner ; for. 
at the inn, which was the firſt he ſaw on his arrival 
in town, he placed his horfes, and in thoſe lodg- 
ings, which were the firit he heard of, he depoſited 
himſelf. 

Here when Sophia alighted from the hackney- 
coach which brought her from the houſe of lady 
Betlaſton. the deſired to retire to the apartment pro- 
vided for her, to which her father very readity agreed, 
and whither he attended her himielf. A / dia- 
logue, neither very material nor pleaſant to relate 
minutely, then paſſed between them, in which he 
preſſed her vehemently to give her conſent to the mar- 
riage with Blifil, who, as he acquainted her, was to 
be in town in a few days; but inſtead of complying, 
ſhe ga ve a more perenp:ory and reſolute refuſal than 
ſhe had ever done before. This ſo incenſed her fa- 
ther, that after many bitter rows that he would ferce 
her to have him whether ſhe wonl4 or no, he depart- 
ed from her with many hard words and curſes, locked 
the door, and put the key into his pocket. 


While 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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While Sophia was left with no other company 
than what attend the cloſe ſtate priſoner, namely, 
lire and candle, the iquire fat down to regale him- 
lelf over a bottle of wine, with his parſon and the 
landlord of the Hercules Pillars, who, as the ſquire 
ſaid, would wake an excellent third man, and could 
iaform them of the news of the town, and how at- 
fairs went; for to be ſure, fays he, he knows a great 
deal, fince the horſes of many of the quality ſtand at 
his houſe. 

In this agreeable ſociety Mr. Weſtern paſt that 
evening and great part of the — day, during 
which period nothing happened of ſufficient conſe- 
quence to find a place in this Hiſtory. All this time 
Sophia paſt by herſelf; ſor her father ſwore ſhe ſhould 
never come out of her chamber alive, unleſs ſhe firſt 
conſented to marry Blibl; nor did he ever ſuffer the 
door to be unlocked unleſs to convey her food, on 
which occaſiohs he always attended himſelf. 

The ſecond morning after his arrival, while he and 
the parſon were at breakfait together on a toaſt and 
tankard, he was informed that a gentleman was be- 


ow to wait on him. 


* A gentleman !* quoth the ſquire, who the devil 
can he be? Do, doctor, go dewn and fee who tis. 
* Mr. Blifl can hardly be come to town yet.—— Go 
* down, do, and know what his buſineſs is 

The doctor returned with an account that it was 
a very well dreſt man, and, by the ribbon in his hat, 
he took him for an officer of the army: that he ſaid 
he had ſome particular buſineſs, which he could deli- 
ver to none but Mr. Weſtern himfelf. 

An cfhicer!” cries the *ſquire, * what can any ſuch 
* tellow have to do with me? If he wants an ordee 
for baggage-waggons, | am uo juſtice of peace here, 
nor can | grant a warrant.— Let un come up then, 
* if he muit ſpeak to me.” 

A very gentce! man now entered the room; who 
having made his compliments to the *ſquire, and de- 
fired the fivorr of being alone with him, delivered 
kimfclf as follows : 


Sir 
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„ Sir, I come to wait upon you by the command 


* of -my lord Fellamar; but with a very different 
* meſſage from hat l ſiuppoſe you expect, after wha 


% paſt the other night.” 
My lord who! cries the *ſquire, © I never heard 


- 3 oY IF BE TH 


the name o'un.” 

His lord(hip,” ſaid the gentleman, * is willing to 
impute every thing to the effect of liquor, and the 
moſt trifling acknowledgement of that kind will ſet 
every thing right; for as he hath the molt violent 
attachment to your daughter, you, Sir, are the laſt 
perſon upon earth, from whom he would reſent 
aa affront ; and happy is it for you both that he 
hath given ſuch public demonſtrations of his cou- 
rage, as to be able to put up an affair of this kind. 
without danger of any imputation on his honour. 
All he deſires therefore, is, that you will before me 
make ſome. acknowledgement; the lighteſt in the 
world will be ſafficient; and he intends this after- 
noon to pay his reſpects to you, in order to obtain 
your leave of viſiting the young lady vn the footing 
of a lover.” | 4 
* | don't underſtand much of what you ſay, Sir,” 
ſaid the ſquire; but I ſuppoſe by what you talk 
abont my. daughter, that this is the lord which my 
couſin lady Bellaſton mentioned to me, and faid 
ſomething about his courting my daughter. If ſo 
be, that how, that be the cale—you may give my 
ſervice to his lordſhip, and tell un the girl is dit- 

poſed of already.” 

Perhaps, Sir,” faid the gentleman, you are not 
ſufficiently apprized of the greatneſs ot this offer. 


* I believe ſuch a perfon, title, and fortune would be 


no where refuſed.” | 

© Lookee, Sir, anſwered the ſquire, * to be very 
plain, my daughter is beſpoke already; but if ſhe 
was not, I would not marry her to a lord upon any 
account; I hate all lords; they are a parce:.] of 
courtiers and Hanoverians, and | will have nothing 


to do with them 


Well, Sir,” ſaid the gentleman, if that is your 
reſolution, the meſſage 1 am to deliver to 2 
that 
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that my lord deſires the favour of your company 
this morning in Hyde-Park.” 
* You may tell my lord,” anſwered the 'ſquire. 
that I am buſy, and cannot come. I have enough 
to look after at home, and can't Hir abroad on any 
account.” | 
I am fure, Sir,“ quoth the other, you are too 
much a gentleman to ſend ſuch a meſſage; you will 
not I am convinced, have it faid of you, that after 
having affronted a noble peer, you refuſe him ſa- 
tisfaction. His lordſhip would have been willing, 
* from his great regard to the young lady, to have 
made up matters in another way: but unleſs he is 
* to look on you as a father, his honour will not ſuf- 
fer his putting up ſuch an indignity as you mult be 
« ſenſthle you offered him.” 
I offered him !” cries the *ſquire; it is a d—n'd 
lie, I never offered him any thing.” 
Upon theſe words the gentleman returned a very 
ſhort verbal rebuke, and this he accompanied at the 
ſame time with ſome manual remonſtrances, which no 
ſocner reached the ears of Mr. Weſtern, than that 
worthy 'ſquire began to caper very briſłky about the 
room, bellowing at the ſame time with all his might, 
as deſirous to ſummon a greater number of ſpectators 
to behold his agility 0 
The parſon, who had left great part of the tankard 
unfiniſhed, was not retired far; he immediately at- 
tended therefore on the ſquire's vociteration, crying, 
* Blefs me! Sir, what's the matter? Matter: 
quoth the 'ſquire, here's a highwayman, I believe, 
* who wants to rob and murder me- for he hath 
fallen upon me with that ſtick there in his hand, 
* when | with | may be d- nd if 1 gid un the leaſt 
« provocation.” 
1 Sir, ſaid the captain, did you not tell me 
« Iiy'd?e? 
No, as | hope to be ſaved,” anſwered the ſquire. 
* | . believe | migbt tay,” © Tas a lie that I had 
offered any aflront to my lord,” —* but I never 
* ſaid the word you lie. I underſtand myſelf better, 
and you might have underſtood yourſelf better than 
1 * to 
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© to fall upon a naked man. If I had a ſtick in my 
hand, you would not have dared to ſtrike me, 1'd 
© have knocked thy lantern jaws about thy ears. 
Come down into yard this minute, and I'll. take a 
* bout with thee at fingle ſtick for a broken head, 
that Iwill; or I will go into naked room and box 
* thee for a belly-full. At unt half a man, at unt 
* I'm ſure.” : 

The captain, with ſome indignation replied, *.L 
* ſee, Sir, you are below my notice, and [ thall infor 
* his lordſhip you are below his. —I am ſorry l have 
* dirtied my fingers will you.'—At which words he 
withdrew, the parſon interpoling to prevent the 'tquire 
trom topping him, in which he eatily prevailed, as 
the other, though be made ſome efforts for the pur- 
poſe, did not ſeem very violently bent on ſucceſs. 
However, when the captain was departed, the 'ſquire 
fent many curſes and ſome menaces alter him; but 
as theſe did not ſet out from his lips till the officer 
was at the bottom of the ſtairs, and grew louder and 
touder as he was more and more remote, they did not 
reach his ears, or at leaſt did not retard his depar- 
ture. | 

Poor Sophia however, who, in her priſon, heard 11 
all her father's outcries from firſt to laſt, began now a 
firſt to thunder with her foot, and afterwards to 
fcream as loudly as the old gentleman himſelf had | 
done before, though in a much ſweeter voice. Theſe 
fcreams ſoon ſilenced the ſquire, and turned all his 1 

| 
| 


conſiderations towards his daughter, whom he loved 
fo tenderly, that the leaſt apprehenſion of any harm 
happening to her, threw him preſently into agonies : 
for except in that ſingle inſtance in which the whole 
future happineſs of her life was concerned, ſhe was 
ſovereign miſtreſs of his inclinations. . 
Having ended his rage againſt the captain, wit! 
ſwearing he would take the law of him, the ſquire 
now mounted up ſtairs to Sophia, whom, as ſoon as 
he had unlocked and opened the door, he found all 1 
pale and breathleſs The moment however that ſhe | 
| 


faw her father, ſhe collected all her ſpirits, and catch» 
ing hold of him by the hand, ſhe cry'4 paſſionately, 
ot. IX. F 0 
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O my dear Sir, I am almoſt frighted to death ; [ 
hope to heaven no harm hath happened to you.“ 

—* No, no, eries the ſquire, no great harm. The 
rafcal hath not hurt me much, but rat me it | don't 
ha the la o'un * Pray, dear Sir,“ favs ſhe, * tel! 
me what's the matter, who is it that hath inſulted 


yon l don't know the name o'nn,” aniwered 
Weſtern, * ſome officer fellow 1 ſuppoſe, that we are 
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to pay for beating us, but Il make him pay this 
bout, if the raſcal hath got any thing, which 1 ſup- 
pole he hath not. For thot he was dreſt out ſo 
vine, | queſtion whether he had got a voot ot land 
in the world.“ But, dear Sir,” cries ſhe, * what 
was the occaſion of your quarrel ?* * What ſhould 
it be, Sophy :”' anſwered the 'tquire, but about you, 
Sophy. All my misfortunes are about you; you 
will be the death of your poor father at laſt. Here's 
a valet of a lord, the Lord knows who forſooth ! 
who hath taan a liking to you, and becauſe I would 
not gi un my conſent, he ſent me a kallenge. Come, 
do be a good girl, Sophy, and put an end to all 
your father's troubles; come do, conſent to ha un; 
he will be in town within this day or two; do but 
promiſe me to marry un as foon as he comes, and 
you will make me the happieſt man in the world, 
and I will make you the happieſt woman; you ſhall 
have the fineſt cloaths in London, and the fineſt 


jewels, and a coach and fix at your command. 1 


promiſed Allworthy already to give up halt my 
eſtate. —Odrabbit it! | ſhould hardly ſtick at giving 
up the whole.“ Will my papa be fo kind,” ſays 
ſhe, as to hear me ſpeak ''—+ Why wout aik, So- 
phy ** cries he, when doſt know I had rather hear 
thy voice, than the mnſic of the beſt pack of dogs in 

Eugland.— Hear thee, my dear little girl! 1 hope | 
ſha}l hear thee as long as [ live: for it ever | wasto 
loſe that pleaſure, I would not gee a brats varden to 
live a moment longer. Indeed, Sophy, you do not 
know how 1 love yon, indeed yon don't, or you - 
ever could have run away and left your poor fa- 
ther, who hath no other joy, no other comfort upon 


' earth bar his litt! 6 At thoſe words the tears 
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ſtood in his eyes; and Sophia, (with the tears ſtream- 
ing from hers) anſwered, * Indeed, my dear papa, I 
* know you have loved me tenderly, and heaven 15 
* my witneſs how {incerely I have returned your af- 
fection; ner could any thing but an apprehenſion 
* of being forced into the arins of this man, have 
* driven me to ruin from a father whom I love ſo 
* paſlionately, that I would, with plealure, ſacritice 
* my life to his happine(s; nay, I have endeavoured 
to reaſon myſelf into doing more, and had almolt 
* worked up a reſclution, to endure the moſt miſe--- 
© able of all lives, to comply with your inclination. 
© It was that refolution alone to which I could not 
force my mind; nor can | ever,* Here the 'ſquire 
began to look wild, and the foam appeared at his lips, 
which Sophia obſerving, begged to be heard out, and 
then proceeded : If my tather's lite, his health, or 
* any real happineſs of his was at ſtake, here ſtands 
* your reſolved daughter, may heaven blaſt me, it 
* there is a miſery I would nor ſuffer to preſerve yon. 
No, that moſt deteited, moſt loathſome of all lots 
* would I embrace, 1 would give my hand to Blitit 
for your ſake.—“ I tell thee, it will preſerve me. 
anſwers the father; it will ger me heal! n, happi- 
neſs, life, every thing. — Upon my ſoul I thall die 
it doſt refuſe me; 1 thail break my heart. I ſhall 
upon my {onl;/—* Is it peſuble,“ fays ſhe, * you can 
have ſuch a defire to make me miſerable ?' tel! 
thee noa,“ anſwered he loudly, my whole defire 
is to make thee happy; me! d—n me if there is 
a thing upon earth | would not do to ſee thee hap- 
y ?'—* And will not my dear papa allow me to 
have the leait knowledge of what will make me fo? 
If it be true that happineſs conſiſls in opinion; what 
mult be my condition, when I fall think myſel? 
the molt miſerable of all the wretches upon earth :* 
Better think yourſelf fo,” ſaid he, than know it 
by being married to a poor baſtardly vagaboud.” 
Tf it will content you, Sir,” ſaid Sophia, I will give 
you the moſt folemn promiſe never to marry him 
nor any other while my papa lives, without his con- 
ſent. Let me dedicate my whole life to your ſer- 
vice; let me be again your poor Scphy, and my 
2 Wacies 
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* whole buſineſs and pleaſure be, as it hath been, to 
* pleaſe and divert you.“ Lookee, Sophy, anſwer- 
ed the *ſquire, * I am not to be chouſed in this man- 
ner. Your aunt Weſtern would then have reaſon 
* to think me the fool ſhe doth. No, no, Sophy, I'd 
* have you to know | have a got more wiſdom, and 
* know more of the world than to take the word of 
© a woman in a matter where a man is concerned,” 
How, Sir, have l deſerved this want of confidence? 
ſaid ſhe. © Have I ever broke a ſingle promiſe to you? 
or hare I ever been found guilty of a falſehood from 
my cradle ?* Leookee, Sophy, cries he, that's nei- 
ther here nor there. I am determined upon this 
match, and have him you ſhall, dn me, if ſhat 
unt D- u me if that unt, tho' doſt hang thyſelt 
the next morning.“ At repeating theſe words he 
clenched his ſiſt, knit his brows, bit his lips, and 
thundered ſo loud, that the poor afflicted, terriſied 
Sophia ſunk trembling into her chair, and had not a 
flood of tears come immediately to her relief, perhaps 
worſe had followed. 

Weſtern beheld the deplorable condition of his 
daughter with no more contrition or remorſe, than 
the turnkey of Newgate feels at viewing the agonies 
cf a tender wife, when taking her laſt farewell of her 
condemned huſband ; or rather he looked down on 
her with the ſame emotions which ariſe in an honeſt 
fair tradeſman, who ſees his debtor dragged to priſon 
for 10 l. which, though a juſt debt, the wretch is 
wickedly unable to pay. Or, to hit the cafe ſtill 
more nearly, he felt the fame compunͤion with a 
bawd when ſome poor innccent whom ſhe hath en- 
inared into her hands, falls into fits at the firſt pro- 
poſal of what is called feeing company. Indeed this 
reſemblance would be exact, was it not that the bawd 
hath an intereſt in what ſhe doth, and the father, 
though perhaps he may blindly think otherwiſe, can 
in reality have none in urging his daughter to almoſt 
en equal proſtitution. | 

In this condition he left his poor Sophia, and de- 
parting with a very vulgar obſervation on the effect 
44 tears, he locked the room, and returned to the 

parſon, 
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parſon, who ſaid every thing he durſt in behalf of the 
young lady, which though perhaps it was not quite 
ſo much as his duty required, yet was it ſufficient to 
throw the ſquire into a violent rage, and into many 
indecent reflections on the whole body of the clergy, 
which we have too great an honour for that ſacred 
function to commit to paper. 


CHAP, III. 
Wiat happercd t2 Sophia during her confiaem2nt, 


HE landlady of the honſe where the *ſquire 

lodged had begun very early to entertain aſtrange 
opinion of her gueits. However, as he was informer 
that the ſquire was a man of a vaſt fortune, and a« 
me had taken care to exact a very extraorcinary price 
tor her rooms, ſhe did not think proper to give any 
oFence; for though ſhe was not without ſore cor:.cerv 
for the confinement of poor Sophia, of whoſe great 
ſweetneſs of temper and affalility, the maid of the 
houſe had mide fo farourable a report, which was 
confirmed by all the Iquire's fervant's, yet the had 
much more concern for her own intereſt, than to pro- 
voke one, whom, as the ſaid, ſne perceived to be a 
very haſifh kind of a gentleman. 

Though Sophia eat but little, yet ſhe was regularly 
ſerved with her meals; indeed I believe if the had 
liked any one rarity, that the ſqwire, however angry, 
wonld have ſpared neither pains nor coft to have pro- 
cured it {or her; ſinee, however ſtrange it may appear 
to ſome of my readers, he realty toxt:d on his daugh- 
ter, and to give her any kind of pleaſare was the 
higheſt bist ion of his life. 

The dinner hour being arrived. Black George car- 
ried her up a pnilet, the 'ſgquire himfeif (for he had 
corn not to purt with the key) attending the door. 
As George depoſited the dith, fome compliments pa- 
ſed between him and Sophia (for he had not feen her 
ſince the left the country. and the treated every {2cvan;. 
with more reſpect than ſome perſons ſhew to thoſe 
who are in a very ſlight degree their inferiors). So- 
phia would have had him take the pullet back, fay- 
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ing, ſhe could not eat; but George begged her to try, 
and particularly recommended to her the eggs, of 
which he ſaid it was full. 

All this time the ſquire was waiting at the door; 
but George was a great favourite with his maſter, as 
| his employment was in concerns of the higheſt nature, 

namely about the game, and was accuſtomed to take 
many liberties. He had officiouſly carried up the 
dinner, being, as he ſaid, very deſirous to fee his 
young lady; he made therefore no ſcruple of keeping 
his maſter ſtanding above ten minutes, while civilities 
were paſſing between him and Sophia; for which he 
received only a good-humoured rebuke at the door 
when he returned. 

The eggs of pullets, patridges, pheaſants, &c. were, 
as George well knew, the moſt favourite dainties of 
Sophia. It was therefore no wonder, that he, who 
was a very good-natured fellow, thould take care to 
ſupply her with this kind of delicacy, at a time when 
all the ſervants in the houſe were afraid ſhe would be 
ſtarved; for ſhe had ſcarce ſwallowed a ſingle morſel 
in the laſt forty hours. 

Though vexation hath not the ſame effect on all 
perſons, as it uſually hath on a widow, whole appe- 
tite it often renders ſharper than it can be rendered 
by the air on Banſted Downs, or Saliſbury plain; yet 
the ſublimeſt grief, notwithſtanding what ſome peo- 
ple may ſay to the contrary, will eat at laſt. And 
Sophia herſelf, after ſome little conſideration, began 
to diiſ:& the fowl, which ſhe found to be as full of 
e:795 as George had reported it. 

But if ſhe was pleaſed with theſe, it contained ſome- 
thing which would have delighted the Royal Society 
— more; for if a fowl with three legs be fo inva- 
luable a curioſity, when perhaps time hath produced 
a thouſand ſuch, at what price ſhall we eſteem a bird 
which ſo totally contradicts all the laws of animal 
economy, as to contain a letter in its belly? Ovid 
tells us of a flower into which Hyacinthus was meta- 
morphoſed, that bears letters on its leaves, which 
Virgil recommended as a miracle to the Royal Society 


of his day; but no age nor nation hath ever recorded 
4 bird with a letter in its maw, 


But 
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But though a miracle of this kind might have en- 
gaged all the Academies des Sciences in — and 
perhaps in a fruitleſs enquiry ; yet the reader by bare- 
ly recollecting the laſt dialogue which paſſed between 
Meſſiurs Jones and Partridge, will be very eaſily ſatis- 
fied from whence this letter came, and how it found 
its paſſage into the fowl. 

Sophia, notwithitanding her long faſt, and not- 
withilanding her favourite dith was there before her, 
no {eoner ſaw the letter than ſhe immediately ſnatched 
it up, tore it open, and read as follows. 


© Mainan, 

Was | not ſenſible to whom I have the honour 
* of writing, I ſhould endeavour, however difficult. 
* to paint the horrors cf my mind, at the account 
* brought me by Mrs. Honour : but as tenderneſs 
* alone can have any true idea of the pangs which 
* tenderneſs is capable of feeling ; ſo can this moſt 
* amiable quality, which my Sophia poſſeſſes in the 
* moſt eminent degree, ſufficiently inform her what 
© her Jones muſt have ſuffered on this melancholy 
* occation. ls there a circumitance in the world 
* which can heighten my agonies, when I hear of 
© any misfortune which hath befallen you? Surely 
there is one only, and with that I am accurſed. It 
is, my Sophia, the dreadful conſideration that 1 am 
« myſelf the wretched cauſe. Perhaps I here do my- 
* ſelf too much honour, but none will envy me an 
* honour which coſts me ſo extremely dear. Pardon 
me this preſumption, and pardon me a greater ſtill, 
if 1 aſk you whether my advice, my aſſiſtance, my 
« preſence, my abſence, my death, or my tortures, 
can bring you any relief? Can the moſt perfect 
© admiration, the mot watchful obſervance, the moſt 
* ardent love, the molt melting tenderneſs, the molt 
«* reſigned ſubmiſſion to your will, make you amends 
© for what you are to ſacrifice to my happineſs? It 
* they can, fly, my lovely angel, to thoſe arms which 
© are ever open to receive and protect you; and to 
* which, whether you bring yourſelf alone, or the 
© riches of the world with you, is, in my opinion, 

. an 
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an alternative not worth regarding. If, on the con- 
trary, wiidom ſhall predominate, and, on the mot 
mature reflection, inform you, that the ſacrifice is 
too great ; and if there be no way left to reconcile 
you to your father, and reſtore the peace of your dear 
mind, but by abandoning me, I conjure you drive 
me for ever from your thoughts, exert your reſolu- 
tion, and let no compaſſion for my fafferings bear 
the leaſt weight in that tender hotom. Believe me, 
Madam, I fo fincerely love you better than myſelf, 
that my great and principal end is vo w happinets, 
My firlt wiſh (why would not fortune indulge me 
in it?) was, and pardon me it I fay, ſtill is, to fre 
you every moment the happieſt of women; my fe- 
cond with is, to hear you are fo; but go miltry on 
earth can equal mine, while 1 think you owe au 
uneaſy moment to him who is, 
Madam, 
© In every ſenſe, and to every purpoſe, 
« your devoted, 
* Thonmas JoxEs. 
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What Sophia ſaid, or did, or thought, upon this 
letter, how often ſhe read it, or whether more than 
once, ſhall all be left to our reader's imagination, 
The anſwer to it he may perhaps ſee hereattcr, but 
not at preſent; for this reaſon, among others, that 
the did not now write any, and that for feverai good 
cauſes, one of which was this, the had no paper, pen, 
nor ink. 

lu the evening while Scphia was meditating an the 
letter ſhe had received, or on ſomethiog elte, a violent 
noiſe from below difturbed her meditations. This 
noife was no other than a round bout at altercation 
between two perſons. One of the combatants, by 
his voice, ſhe immedately diſtinguiſhed to be her fa- 
ther; but the did not fo ſoon diſcover the ſhriller 
pipes to belong to the organ of her aunt Weſtern, 
who was juſt arrived in town, where having, by means 
of one of her feryants, who ſtopt at the Hercules Pil- 
lars, learnt where her brother lodged, the drove di- 
realy to his fodgmgs. | 


We 
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We ſhall therefore take our leave at preſent of 


Sophia, and, with our uſual good-breeding, attend 
her lady ſhip. 


CHAP. IV. 


In which Sophia is delivered from her confinement. 


HE 'ſquire and the parſon (for the landlord 

was now otherwiſe engaged) were ſinoakin 
their pipes together, when the arrival of the lady was 
firſt ignited. The ſauire no ſooner heard her name, 
than he immediately ran down to uſher her up ſtairs 
for he was a great obſerver of ſuch ceremonials, eſpe- 
cially to his ter, of whom he ſtood more in awe 
than of any other human creature, though he never 
would own this, nor did he perhaps know it him- 
ſelf. 

Mrs. Weſtern, on her arrival in the dining-room, 
having flung herſelf into a chair, began thus to ha- 
rangue. * Well, ſurely no one ever had ſuch an in- 
* tolerable journey. | think the roads, ſince ſo ma- 
* ny turnpike ads, are grown worſe than ever. La, 
brother, how could you get into this odious place ? 
no perſon of condition, | # frm ſwear, ever ſet foot 
here before.” * I don't know,” cries the ſquire, 
[ think they do well enough; it was landlord re- 
commended them. I thought as he knew maſi of 
the quality, he could beſt ſhew me where to get a- 
* mong um Well, and where's my niece ?' ſays 
the lady. Have you been to wait upon lady Bella- 
ſton yet ?? * ay, ay, cries the 'ſquire. * your niece 
is ſafe enough: lhe is up ſlairs in chamber.“ How, 
aalwered the lady. is my niece in this houſe, and 
doth ſhe not know of my being here!? No, no- 
body can well get to her, ſays the ſquire, for 
ſhe is under lock and key. IL have her ſite; | vetchy 
ed her from my lady Couſin the frit night I came 
to town, and | hare taken care o' her ever fince ; 
ſhe is as ſecure as a fox in a bag, I promiſe you.” 
Good heaven !' returned Mrs. Weſtern, what do 
I hear ! I thought what a fine piece of work would 
© be the conſequence of my conſent to your coming 
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© to town yourſelf; nay, it was indeed yonr own 
* headfirong will, nor can [ charge myſelf with ha- 
* ving ever confented to it. Did not you promiſe ine, 
brother, that you would take none of theſe head- 
ſtrong meaſures? Was it not by theſe headſtrong 
meaſures that you forced my niece to run away 
from you in the country? Have you a wind to ob- 
lige her to take ſuch another lep??? 2 — ds and 
the devil,” cries the 'ſquire, daſhing his pipe on the 
round, did ever mortal hear the like? when Þ[ ex- 
pedted you would have commended me for all 1 have 
done, to be fallen upon in this manner! How! 
brother, ſaid the lady, bave I ever given you the 
* leait reafon to imagine I ſhould commend you tor 
locking up your laughter? Have I not often told 
* you, that women in a tree country are not to be 
treated with ſuch arbitrary power? We are as free 
as the men, and [ heartily with I could not fay we 
* delerve that freedom better. If you expect [ ſhould 
© ſtay a moment longer in this wretched houſe, or 
that I ſhould ever own you again as my relation, 
or that I ſhould ever trouble myſelf again with the 
* affairs of your family, I inſiſt upon it that my niece 
* be fet at liberty this inſtant. This the ſpoke with 
ſo commanding an air, ſtanding with her back to the 
fire, with one hand behind her, and a pinch of ſnuſt 
in the other, that I queſtion whether Thaleſtris at 
the head of her Amazons ever made a more tremen- 
dous fgure. It is no wonder therefore that the porr 
quire was not proof againſt the awe which the in- 
ſpired. There, he cried, throwing down rhe key. 
there it is, do whatever you pleaſe. I intended 
* only to have kept her up till Blifil came to town ; 
which can't be long; and now if any harm happens 
- the mean time, remember who is to be blamed 
or it.“ | So 
© [ will anſwer it with my life,” cried Mes. Weſtern, 
but 1 thall not intermeddle at all, unleis upon one 
condition, and that is, that you will commit the 
whole entirely to my care, without taking any one 
meaſure yourſelf, unleſs I ſhall eventually appoint 
you to act. If you ratify theſe preliminaries, bro- 
He | © ther, 
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ther, I yet will endeavour to preſerve the honour 
0 2 your family; if not, I ſhall continue in a neutral 
« ſtate.” 

I pray you, good Sir,” faid the Parſon, * per- 
* mit yourſelf this once to be admoniſhed by her 
* ladythip; peradvanture by communing with young 
* Madam Sophia, ſhe will effect more - An an you have 
* been able to perpetrate by more rigorous meaſures.” 

What, doſt thee open upon me?” cries the 'ſquire. 
* If thee doſt begin to babble, 1 ſhall whip thee in 


4 preſently.” 


« Fie, brother, anſwered the lady, © is this lan- 
guage to a clergyman? Mr. Supple is a man of ſenſe, 
and gives you the beſt advice; and the whole world, 
I believe, will concur in his opinion; but I muſt 
tell yon, I expect an immediate anſwer to my cate- 
gorical propoſals. Either cede your daughter to 
my diſpoſal, or take her wholly to your own ſur- 
prifing diſcretion, and then I here, before Mr. Sup- 
ple, evacuate the garriſon, and renounce you : and 
your family ſor ever.” 

I pray you, let me be a mediator,” cries the par- 
ſon ; let me ſupplicate you.” 

8 Why there lies the key on the table,“ cries the 
*ſquire, * She may take un up, if ſhe pleaſes; who 
* hinders her? 

No, brother,” anſwered the lady, I infiſt on the 

* formality of its being delivered me, with a full rati- 
* fication of all the conceſſions ſtipulated.” 

Why then I will deliver it to you. —There tis,“ 
cries the ſquire. I am ſure, ſiſter, you can't accuſe 
me of ever denying to truſt my daughter to you. 
* She hath lived wi” you a whole year and muore to 
* a time, without my ever zeeing her.” 

* And it would have been happy for her,” anſwered 
the lady, * it ſhe had always lived with me. Nothing 
of this kind would have happened under my eye.” 

Ay, certainly,” cries he, I only am to blame.” 

Why, you are to blame, brother,” anſwered ſhe: 
I have been often obliged to tell you fo, and ſhall 
* 2 be obliged to tell you fo. However, I hope 

* you will now amend, and gather fo much 9 

om 
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from paſt errors, as not to defeat my wiſeſt machi- 
* nations by your blunders. Indeed, brother, you 
* are not qualified for theſe negociations. All your 
* whole ſcheme ot politics is wrong. I once more, 
* therefore, inſiſt, that you do not intermeddle. Re- 
member only what is palt.” 

© Z——&s and bl—d, lifter,” cries the ſquire, 
© What would you have me ſay? You are enough to 
* provoke the devil.” 

* There now,“ ſaid ſhe, * juſt according to the old 
* cuſtom. I ſee, brother, there is no talking to you. 
* I will appeal to Mr. Supple. who is a man of ſenſe, 
it I ſaid any thing which could put any human crea- 
4 


ture into a paſſion; but you are ſo wrong- headed 
every way. 

Let me beg you, Madam, ſaid the parſon, not 
to irritate his worſhip | 

* Irritate bim? faid the lady z-— Sure you are 
as great a fool as himſelt. Well, brother, ſince 
you have promiſed not to interfere, Iwill once more 
undertake the management of my niece. Lord have 
mercy upon all afairs which are under the directions 
of men. The head of one woman is worth a thouſand 
of yours.” And now having ſummoned a ſervant to 
thew her to Sophia, ſhe departed, bearing the key with 

r. 

She was no ſooner gone, than the ſquire (having 
firſt thut the door) ejaculated twenty bitches, and as 
many hearty curſes againſt her, not ſparing himſelf 
for having ever- thought of her eſtate ; but added, 
No one hath been a ſlave fo long, it would be pity 
to loſe it at laſt, for want of holding out a little 
longer. The bitch can't live for ever, and I know 
I am down for it upon the will * 

The parſon greatly commended this reſolution ; 
and now the 'ſquire having ordered in another bottle; 
which was his uſual method when any thing either 
pleaſed or vexed him, did, by drinking plentifully of 
this medicinal julap, ſo totally waſh away his choler, 
that his temper was become perfectly placid and fe- 
rene, when Mrs. Weſtern returned with Sophia into 
the recom. The young lady had on her hat and capu- 
chin, and the aunt acquainted Mr. Weſtern, * * 
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73 
the intended to take her niece with her to her own 
lodgings ; for, indeed, brother,” ſtays ſhe. * theſe 
rooms are not fit to receive a chriſtian ſoul in.“ 

© Very well, Madam,” quoth Weftern, * whatever 
ron pleaſe. The girl can never be in better hands 
than yours; and the parion here can do me the ju- 
(tice to ſay, that I have faid fiity times behind your 
back, that you was one of the molt ſenſible women 
in the world.” 

To this,” cries the parſon, I am ready to bear 
teſtimony.” 

* Nay, brother, ſays Mrs. Weſicrn, © I have always, 
I'm fare, given you as favourable a charater. You 
muſt own you have a little too much haſtineſs in your 
tewper ; but when you will allow yourſelt time to 
reflect, I never knew a man more reaſonable.” 

* Why then, fitter, if you think to,” faid the ſquire, 
bere's your good health with all my heart. I am a 
little paſſionate ſometimcs, but I ſcorn to bear any 
mwolice. Sophy, do you be a good girl, and do every 
thing your aunt orders you. 

I have not the lealt doubt 67 her,“ anſwered Mrs. 


Weſtern, She bath had already an example before 


her eyes, in the behaviour of that wretch her coulin 
Harriet, who ruined kerſclf by neglefting my ad- 
vice, —Q brother, What think you? Idu was hardly 
gone ot of hearing, when you ſet out for London, 
when who ſhould arrive but that impudent fellow 
with the odivus Irith name that Fitzpatrick. He 
broke in abruptly upon me without notice, or I would 
not have ſcen him. He ran on a long, unintelligi- 
ble tory about his wife, to which he forced me to 
give him a hearing; but | mace him very little an- 
wer, and delivered him the letter froin his wite, 
which I bid him anſwer hin!cit I ſuppoſe the 
wretch will endeavour to find us out; but | beg you 
will not fre her, tor Jam deternined J will not.” 

I zee her. anſwered the 'tquire; you need not 
fear me. I'll gee no enccuragement to ſuch unduti- 
ful wenches. It is well for the fellow her huſband 
[ was not at huome. Od rabbit ir, ke ſhould have 
taken a dance thru the horſe pond, I promiſe un. 
Vor. IX. © * You 
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* You zee, Sophy, what undutifulneſs brings volks to. 
* You have an example in your own family.” 

* Brother, cries the aunt, * you need not thock my 
© niece by ſuch odious repetitions, Why will you not 
* leave every thing entirely to me? Well, well; 
« I wall, 1 wull:* ſaid the 'ſquire. 

And now Mrs. Weſtern, luckily for Sophia, put an 
end to the converſation, by ordering chairs to be call- 
ed, I fry luckily; for had it continued much long- 
er, freſh matter of diſſenſion would, moſt probably, 
nave ariien between the brother and fiſter ; between 
whom education and ſex made the only difference; 
for both were egually violent, and equally poſitive ; 
hey had both a vaſt aſfection for Sophia, and both 
a ſovereign contempt for each other. 


HA. . 


In ui Fones receives a letter from Sophia, and goes 
to a play with Mrs. Miller and Partridge. 


HE arrival of Black George in town, and the 

good offices which that | fellow had 
promiſed to do for his old benetaQor, greatly com- 
torted Jones in the midſt of all the anxiety and unea- 
fneſs which he had ſuffered on the account of Sophia; 
irom whom, by the means of the ſaid George, he re- 
ceived the following anfwer to his letter, which So- 
phia, to whom the uſe of pen, ink, and paper was re- 
ſtored with her liberty, wrote the very evening when 
ſhe departed from ber confinement. 


*SIR, 
* As I do not doubt your ſincerity in what yon 
write, you will be pleaſed to hear that ſome of my 
afflictions are at an end, by the arrival of my aunt 
Weſtern, with whom 1 am at preſent, and with 
whom I enjoy all the liberty I can defire. One pro- 
miſe my aunt hath inſiſted on my making, which is, 
that I will not ſee or converſe with any perſon 
without her knowledge and conſent. "This promiſe 
I have moſt ſolemnly given, and ſhall moſt invio- 
* Jably keep; and though ſhe hath not exprefsly for- 


* bidden 
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4 I 
bi Iden me writing, yet that muſt be an omiſſion 
from forgettulneis ; or this, perhaps, is included 
in the word converting. However, as | cannot but 
conſider this as a breach of her generous confidence 
in my honour, you cannot expect that I ſhall, after 
this, continue to write myſelf, or to receive letters, 
without her knowledge. A promiſe is with me 4 
very ſacred thing, and to be extended to every thing 
underitood from it, as well as to what is expreſſad 
by it; and this conſideration may, perhaps, on re- 
flection, afford you ſome comfort. But why hould 
I mention a comfort to you of this kind? For 
though there is one thing in which I can never 
comply with _ 3} of fathers, yet am I firmly re- 
ſolved never to at in defiance of him, or to take 
any ſtep of conſequence without his conſent. A 
firma perſuaſion of this, muſt teach you to divert 
your thoughts from what fortune hath (perhaps) 
made impoiſible. This your own intereſt perſuades 
you. This may reconcile, I hope, Mr Allworthy 
to you; and if it will, you have my injunQtions to 
purſue it. Accidents have laid ſome obligations on 
me, and your good intentions probably wore. For- 
tune may, perhaps, be ſometunes kinder to us both 
than at preſent. Believe this, that [ thall always 
think of you as I think = deſerve, und am, 
s R, 
* Your obliged humble ſervant, 
* Soputa WESTERN, 


© I charge you write to me no more at preſent 
at leaſt; and accept this, which is now of co ſer vice 
to me, which I know you muſt want, and think you 
owe the trifle only to that fortune by which you 
found it *. 


A child who had juſt learnt his letters, would have 


ſpelt this letter out in lefs time than Jones took in 
— it. The ſenſations it occatoned were a mix- 


ture © 


joy and grief; ſomewhat like what divide the 
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mind of a good man, when he peruſes the will of his 
deceafes friend, in which a large legacy, which his 
diilrefſes make the more welcome, is bequearhed to 
hin. Upon the whole, however, he was more plea- 
ſed than diſpleaſed; and indeed the reader may 
probably wonder that he was ditpleated at all; but 
the reader is not quite fo much in love as was poor 
Jones: and love is a diſeaſe, which, though it may 


in ſome inſtances reſemble a contumption, (which 


it ſometimes cauſes) in others proceeds in direct op- 
potition to it, and particularly in this, that it never 
Hatters itſelf, or fees any one ſymptom in a favour- 
able light. 

One thing gave him complete ſatisfaction, which 
was, that his miſtreſs had regained her liberty, and 
was now with a lady where lhe might at leaſt aſſure 
herſelf of a decent treatment. Another comfortable 
circuinitance, was the reference which ſhe made to 
ker promiſe of never marrying any other man: for 
however diſintereſted he might imagine his paſſion, 
and notwithitanding all the generous overtures made 
in his letter, [ very much queſtion whether he could 
have heard a more afflicting piece of news, than that 
Sophia was married to another, though the match had 
been never ſo great, and never fo likely to end in mak- 
ing her compleatly happy: That refined degree of 
Platonic affedtion which is abſolutely detached from 
the fleſh, and is indeed entirely and purely ſpiritual, 
is a giit contined to the female part of the creation; 
many of whom I have heard declare, (and doubtlets 
with great truth) that they would, with the utmoſt 
readineſs, reſign a lover to a rival, when ſuch re- 
lignation was proved to be neceſſary for the tem- 
poral intereſt of ſuch lover. Hence, therefore, I 
conclude, chat this affedtion is in nature, though I 
cannot pretend to jay, I have ever Ben an inſtance 
„ 

Mr. Jones having ſpent three hours in reading and 
biſüng the aforeſaid letter, and being, at laſt, in a 
ſtate of good ſpirits, from the laſt mentioned conſi- 
derations, he agreed to carry an appointment, which 
he had before made, into erscution. This was to 

attend 
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attend Mrs. Miller, and her younger daughter, into 
the gallery at the play-houſe, and to admir Mr. Par- 
tridge as one of the company. For as Jones had 
really that taſte for humour which many affect, be 
expected to enjoy much entertainment in the criticiims 
of Partridge; from whom he expected the fimple d:c- 
tates of nature. unimproved indeed, but likewiſe un- 
adulterated by art. 

In the firſt row then of the firſt gallery did Mr. 
Jones, Mrs. Miller, her youngeſt daughter and Par- 
tige, take their places. partridge immediately de 
ctared, it was the fineſt place be had ever been in. 
When the fir muſic was played, be faid, It was u 
* wonder how io many ad lers cauld play at one tim: 
* without putting one arother out.“ While the E 1- 
low was lighting the upper candles, he cried ont to 
Mrs. Miller, Loox, pvr Madam, the very picture 
of the man in the end oc the common-prayer- hoax, 
* before the gun powder treaſon ſervice. Ner could 
he help vo: {erving with a ſigh, when all the candles 
were lighted, * That here were candles enough burnt 
in one night. to keep an honeſt poor faratiy for a 
* whole twelremnonth.” 

As ſoon as the play, which was Hamiet Prin-2 64 
Denmark, begin, Partridge. was all attention, nor 
did he break liience till the entrance of the ghoi ; 
upon which he ais:4 Jones, © What man that was in 
the ſtrange Cres; tomething,“ ſaid he, like what 
I have feen in a picture, Sure it is rat armour, 


is it?“ Jones anſwered, That is the ghot.” To 


which Partridge replied with » (nile, * Perty: a2 me 
* to that, Sir, if you can, Though I can't "lay f 
* ever actually ſaw a gholt in my t: le, yet I ara cer 
« tain I ſhould know one, is I fle lim, better than 
that comes to. No, no, Sie, gliclz don't appen:r 
© in ſuch dreſſes as that, neither. In this miſtake, 
which cauſed much laughter in tae ueighbonr, 200 
of Partridge, he was ſuffered to continue, tili ths 
ſcene between the Ghoſt ard Hamlet, when Partrids. 
gave that credit to Mr. Garrick, which he had de. 
nied to Jon s, and fell into ſo violent a trembliug, 


that his knees knocked againſt each other, nes 
G 3 | bed 
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aſked him what was the matter, and whether he was 
afraid of the warrior upon the ſtage? O la! Sir,” 


4 
4 
4 
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faid he, I perceive now it is what you told me. I 


am not afraid of any thing; for | know it is but a 
play. And if it was really a gholt, it could do 
one no harm ar ſuch a diſtance, and in ſo much 
company; and yet if 1 was frightened, I am not 
the only perſon.“ Why, Who, cries Jones, * doit 
thou take to be ſuch a coward here beſides thyieit !' 
Nay, vou may call me coward it you will; but if 
that little man there upon the ſtage is not fright- 
ened, | never faw any man frightened in my life. 
Ay, ay; go along w:ith you! Ay, to be ſure! 
Who's fool then? Will you? Lud have mercy up- 
on ſuch fool hardineſs ' Whatever happens it 
is good enough for you Follow you? I'd fol- 
low the devil as ſoon. Nay, perhaps it is the de- 
vil— for they ſay he can put on what likeneſs he 
pleaſes. Oh! here he is again. No farther ! 
No, you have gone far enough already: farther 
than ld Fave gone for all the king's dominions.” 


Jones coffzrec to ſpeak, but Partridge cried, * Huſh, 
* huſh. dear Sir, don't you hear him !* And during 
the whole ſpeech of the ghoſt, he ſat with his eyes 
fixed partly on the gholt, and partly on Hamlet, 
and with his mouth open; the ſaine paſſions which 


fucceedcd each other in Hamlet, ſucceeding like wie 
in him. 


When the ſcene was over, Jones ſaid, * Why, 


* Partridge, you exceed my expectations. You en- 


joy the play more than I conceived poſſible.“ * Nay, 
dir.“ anſwered Partridge, * if you are not afraid of 
the devil, I can't help it; but to be ſure it is na- 
tural to be ſurpriſed at ſuch things, though | know 
there is nothing in them; not that it was the ghoſt 
that ſurprized me neither; for | ſhould have krown 
that to have been only a man in a ſtrange dreſs ; 
but when I ſaw the little man fo frightened him- 
ſelf, it was that which took hold of me.“ And 
doſt thou imagine then, Partridge,” cries Jones, 
that he was really fris-htened ?' + Nay, Sir,“ faid 


Partridge, * did not you yourſelf obſerve afterwards, 


* when 
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when he found it was his own father's ſpirit, and 
how he was murdered in the garden, how his feur 
forſook lim by degrees, and he was ſtruck dumb 
with forrow, as it were, jult as I ſhould have been, 
had it been my own caſe.— But huſh! O la! whas 
noe is that ? There he is again. — Well, to be cer- 
tain, thongh L know there is nothing at all in it, 
[ am glad I am not down yonder, where thoſe mer. 
are,” Then turning bis eyes again upon Hamlet, 

Ay, you may draw your ſword ; what ſignities 
iv ord againſt the power of the devil! 

During the ſecond act. Partridge made very few 
remarks. He greatly admired the finenets of the dref- 

ſes ; nor could he help obſerving upon the king s 
countenance. * Well, ſaid he, © how people my be 
* deceived by faces? Nulla fides fronts is, | find, a 
true ſaying. Who would thiak, by looking i in the 
* king's face, that he had ever committed a murder *? 

He then enquired after the ghoſt ; but Jones, who 
mtende:l he thould be furprized, gave him no other 
ſatisfaction, than, that he might poſſibly ſee him a- 
gain ſoon, and in a flaſh of fire.” 

Partridge fat in fearful expectation of this; and 
now, when the ghoit made his next appearance, 
Partridge cried out, There, Sir, now; what ſay 

* you now? is he frightened now or no? ? As much 
trightened as you think me, and, to be ſure, no 
body can help ſome fears, | would not be in fo bad 
a condition, as what's his name, *tquire Hamlet, is 
there, for all the worid. Bleſs me! what's become 
of the ſpirit? As I ama living foul, I thought I 
ſaw him fink into the earth,” © Indeed, you faw 
right,“ anſwered Jones. Well, well, cries Par- 
tridge, * I know it is only a play; and beſides, if 
* there was any thing in all this, Madam Miller 
* would not laugh ſo: for as to you, Sir, you would 
* not be afraid, | believe, it the devil was here in 
* perſon — There, there — Ay. no wonder you are in 
* ſuch a paſhon; ſhake the vile wicked wretch to 
pieces. If the was my own mother I ſhould ſerve 


* her ſo, To be ſure, all duty to a mother is for- 
* feited 
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* feited by ſuch wicked doings. — Ay, go about 

* your buſmeſs; I hate the ſight of you 

Our critic was now pretty ſilent fy the p!ay, which 
Hamlet introduces before the king. This be did not 
at firſt underſtand, till Jones explained it to him; 
but he no ſooner entered into the ſpirit oz it, than he 
began to bleſs himſelf that he had never committed 
murder. Then turning to Mrs. Miller, he aſked her, 
If the did not imagine the king looked as if he was 
touched; though he is, ſaid he,“ a good aQor, 
and doth all he can to hide i it, Well, I would not 
* have ſo much to anſwer for, as that wicked man 
* there hath, to fit upon a much higher chair than 


* 


he firs upon.— No wonder he run away ; for your 

ſake I'll never truſt an innocent face again.“ | 

The grave dig gging lcene next engaged the atten - 
tion of Partridge, who exprefjed much ſurprize at 


the number of ſculls thrown upon the (tage. To 


which Jones anſwered, That it was one of the moſt 
famous burial- places about town.“ No wonder 
* then,” cries Partridge, * that the place is hauated. 

* But | never ſaw in my lite a worſe grave-digger. 

I had a ſexton when | was clerk, that ſhould have 
« dug three graves while he is digzing one. The 
* fellow handles a ipade as it it was the firkt time he 
had ever had one in his hand. Ay, ay, you may 
* fing. You had rather tiag than work, | believe“ 
— Upon Harmlet's taxing vp the ſcull, he cried ont, 
Well, it is ſtrange to fee how fearleſs ſome men are: 

* I never could bring myſelf to touch any thing be- 
* longing to a dead man on any account.— He ſeemed 
* frightened enough too at the ghoſt I thought, 
* Nemo omnibus horis ſapit. 

Little more worth remembering occurred during 
the play; at the end of which Jones aſked him, 
* which of the players he had liked beſt :* To this 
he anſwered, with ſome appearance of indignation at 
the queſtion, * The king without doubt.“ Indeed, 
Mr. Partridge,” fays Mrs. Miller, you are not of 
0 3 ſame opinion with the town: for they are all 
agreed, that Hamlet is acted by the beſt player 


* who 
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* who was ever on the ſtage.” * He the beſt player!” 
cries Partridge, with a contemptnous ſneer,” Why 
* I could at as well as he myſelf. I am ſure, if I 
had feen a gholt, I ſnhould have looked in the very 
ſame manner, and done ju't as he did. And then, 
to be ſure, in that ſcene, as you called it, between 
him and his mother, where you told me he acted 
ſo fine, why, Lord help me, any man, that is, any 
good man, that had fach a mother, would have 
done exactly the fame. I know you are only joking 
with me; but indeed, Madam, though [ was never 
at a play at London, yet l have ſeen acting betore 
in the country; and the king for my money; he 
ſpeaks all his words diſtiaSly, half as loud again 
as the other.— Any body may lee he is an actor. 
While Mrs. Miller was thus engaged in converſa- 
tion with Partridge, a lady came up to Mr. Jones, 
whom he immediately knew to be Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 
She ſaid, ſhe had ſeen him from the other part of the 
gallery, and had taken that opportunity of ſpeaking 
to lin, as the had ſomething to ſay, which might be 
of great ſervice to himſelf. She then acquainted him 
with her lodgings, and made him an appointment the 
next du in the morning; which, upon recolletion, 
the prelently changed to the afternoon; at waich 
time Jones promiſed to attend her. 

Thus ended the adventure at the play-houſe ; 
where Partridge had afforded great mirth, not only 
to Jones and Mrs. Miller, but to all who fat within 
hearing, who were more attentive to what he faid, 
than to any thing that paſſed on the ſtage. 

He durſt not go to bed all that night, tor fear of 
the ghoſt; and for many nights after ſweuted for two 
or three hours before he went to fleep with the ſame 
apprehenſions, and waked ſeveral times in great hor- 
rors, crying out, Lord have mercy upon us! there 
it is.“ 
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Ce HAT. YL 
In which thbe! bs obliged to go back. 
1* is almoſt impoſſthi + r the beſt parent to obſerve 
an exact napartiality his children, even though 


no ſuperior merit ſhoul biaſs his affection; but fure 
a parent can hardly be blamed, when that ſuperiori- 
ty determines his preicrence, 

As | regard all the perſonages of this hiſtory iu the 
light of wy children; fo I muſt conte's the fame in- 
cliuation of partiulity to Sophia; and for that I hope 
the reader will allow me the ſame excuſe from the 
ſuperiority of her character. 

This extraordinary tenderneſs which I have ſor my 
herione, never ſuffers me to quit her any long time 
without the utmoſt reluctance. I could now, there - 
fore, return impatiently to enquire, what hath hap- 
pened to this lovely creature ſince her departure from 
her father's, but that I am obliged firſt to pay a ſhort 
viſit to Mr. Blifil. | 7 

Mr. Weſtern, in the firſt confuſion into which his 
mind was calt, upon the ſudden news he received of 
his daughter, and in the firſt hurry to go after her, 
had not once thought of ſending any account of the 
diſcovery to Blifil. He had not gone far, however, 
before he recollected himſelf, and accordingly ſtopt 
at the very firſt inn he came to, and diſpatched away 
a meſſenger to acquaint Blifil with his having found 
Sophia, and with his firm reſolution to marry her to 
him immediately, if he would come up aſter him to 
down. 

As the love which Blifil had for Sophia was of that 
violent kind, which nothing but the loſs of her for- 
tune, or ſome ſuch accident, could leſſen, his inclina- 
tion to the match was not at all altered by her having 
run away, though he was obliged to lay this to his 
own account He very readily, therefore, embraced 
this offer. Indeed, he now propoſed the gratification 
of a very ſtrong paſſion beſides avarice, by marrying 
this young lady, and this was hatred : tor he con- 
cluded that matrimony afforded an equal opportunity 

01 
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of ſatisfying either hatred or love; and this opinion 
is very probably verified by much experience. To ſay 
the truth, if we are to judge by the ordinary behaviour 
of married perſons to each other, we ſhall perhaps be 
apt to conclude, that the generality fezk the indu'- 
gence of the former paſſion only in their union of c- 
very thing but of hearts. 

There was one difficulty, however, in his way, 
and this aroſe from Mr. Allworthy, That good man, 
when he found by the departure of Sophia, (for ne'- 
ther that, nor the cauſe of it, conld be concealed 
from him) the great averſion which the had for his 
nephew, began to be ſeriouſly concerned that he had 
been deceived into carrying matters ſo far. He by 
no means concurred with the opinion of thoſe parents, 
who think it as immaterial to conſult t inclinations 
of their children in the affair of marriage, as to ſo- 
licit the good pleaſure of their ſervants when they in- 
tend to take a journey ; and who are, by law or de- 
cency at leaſt, with-held often from uſing abſolute 
force. On the contrary, as he eſteemed the inſtitu- 
tion to be of the molt ſacred kind, he thought every 
preparatory caution neceſſary to preſerve it holy and 
inviolate; and very wiſely concluded, that the ſureſt 
way to eſſect this, was by laying the foundation in 
previous affection. 

Blifil indeed ſoon cured his uncle of all anger on 
the ſcore of deceit, by many vows and proteſtations 
that he had been deceived himſelf, with which the 
many declarations of Weſtern very we!l tallied; but 
now to perinade Allworthy to conſent to the renew- 
ing his addreſſes, was a matter of ſuch apparent diffi- 
culty, that the very appearance was ſufficient to have 
deterred a leſs enterprizing genius; but this young 
gentleman fo well knew his own talents, that nothing 
within the province of cunning ſecmed to him hard 
to he atchieved. 

Here then he repreſented the violence of his own 
affection, and the hopes of ſubduing averſion in the 
lady by perieverance. He begged that in an affair 
on which depended all his future repoſe, he might at 
leaſt be at liberty to try all fair means for luccels. 

Heer 
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Heaven forbid, he ſaid, that he ſhould ever think of 
prevailing by any other than the moſt gentle me- 
thods ! © Beſides, Sir, ſaid he, if they fail, you may 
© then (which will be ſurely time enough) deny your 
© conſent.” He urged the great and eager delire 
which Mr. Weſtern had for the match; and laſtly, he 
made great uſe of the name of Jones, to whom he 
imputed all that had happened; and from whom, 
he ſaid, to preſerve ſo valuable a young lady was even 
an act of charity. 

All theſe arguments were well ſeconded by Thwac- 
kum, who dwelt a little (ſtronger on the authority of 
parents than Mr Blifil himſelf had done. He aſcrib- 
ed the meaſures which Mr. Blifil was deſtwous to take, 
to chriſtian motives; and though, ſays he, the 
good young gentleman hath mentioned charity luſt, 
* 1 am almolt convinced, it is his firſt and principal 
conſideratien. 

Square. poſſibly, had he been preſent, would have 
ſung to the ſame tune, thougb in a different key, 
and would have diſcovered much moral fitnefs in the 
proceeding ; but he was now gone to Bath for the 
recovery of his health. 

Allworthy, though not without reluctance, at laſt 
yielded to the deſires of his nephew. He taid, he 
would accompany him to London, where he might 
be at liberty to uſe every honeſt enJeavour to gain 
the lady: But I declare,” faid he, I will never 
give my conient to any abſolute force being put on 
* her inclinations, nor ſhall you ever have her, unless 
* the can be brought freely ro compliance.” 

Thus did the aſſection of Allworthy for his nephew 
betray the ſuperior underſtanding to be triumphed 
over by the inferior; and thus is the prudence of the 
beſt of heads often defeated, by the tenderneſs of the 
beſt of hearts. 

Blifil having obtained this nnhoped for acquieſcence 
in his uncle, reited not till he carried his purpoſe 
into execution. And as no immediate bulinefſs re- 
quired Mr. Allworthy's preſence in the country, and 
little preparation is neceflary to wen for a journey, 
tley tet out the very next day, and arrived in town 

I that 
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that evening, when Mr. Jones, as we have ſeen, was 
diverting himſelf with Partridge, at the ply. 

The morning after his arrival, Mr. Blifil waited on 
Mr. Weſtern, by whom he was moſt kindly and | a 
ciouſly received, and from whom he had every poſſible 
aſſurance (perhaps more than was poſſible) that he 
thould very ſhortly be as happy as Sophia could mate 
him; nor would the 'ſquire ſuffer the young gentle- 
man to return to his uncle, till he had, almoſt again 
his will, carried him to his ſiſter. 


e HAF. V. 


In ic Mr. Weſtern pars a viii to lit foſter, in cm- 


pany with Mr. Blifil. 


RS. WesTrezx was reading a lecture on pru- 
dence, and matrimonial politics, to her niece, 
when her brother and Blifil broke ia with lets ceremo- 
ny than the laws of viſiting require. Sophia no ſooner 
uw Blifil, than the turned pale, and almolt Loft the 
ule of all her faculties; but her aunt, on the con- 
trary, waxed red, and having all her faculties at com- 
mand, began to exert her tongue on the ſquire. 
Brother,“ ſaid he, I am aſtoniſhed at your be- 
* baviour, will you never learn any regard to de- 
corum ? Will you till look upon every apartment 
as your own, or as belonging to one of your coun- 
try tenants? Do you think yourſelf at liberty to 
invade the privacies of women of condition, with- 
out the leaſt decency or notice? Why, what 
a pox ! is the matter now?” quoth the ſquire. one 
would think l had caught you at'—* None of your 
brutality, Sir, 1 befeech you,' anſwered the. 
You have ſurprized my poor niece ſo, that ſhe can 
hardly, I fſ:e, ſupport herſelf. Go, my dear, 
retire, and endeavour to recruit your fpirits; for I 


* fee you have occaſion.” At which words, Sophia, 


who never received a more welcome command, ha- 
ſtily withdrew. | 

* To be ſure, ſiſter, cries the ſquire, you are 
mad, when | have brought Mr. Bl:fl here to court 
her, to force her away. 

Vor- IX. | H Sure, 
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Sure, brother,” ſays the, you are worſe than 
mad, when you know in what fitnation affairs are, 
© to——[ am fare, I atk Mr. Blitil pardon, but he 
* knows very well to whom to impute ſo dilagreenble 
* 2 reception. For my own part, I am fare, I ihail 
* always be very glad to fee Mr. Blifil; but his own 
good ſenſe would not have tuffered him to pro- 
* ceed ſo abruptly, had you not cotupelled him to it.” 

Biifil bowed and ſtammered, and looked like a 
fol ; but Weilern, without giving him time to form 
* a ſpeech for the purpoſe, antwered, * Well, well, 
* am to blame if you will, | aiways am, certainly; 
© but come, let the girl be fetched back again, or let 
Mr. Blifil go to her ——tle's come up on purpoſe, 
and there is no time to be Joſt.” 

* Brother,” cries Mrs. Weſtern. * Mr. Blifil, I am 
confident, underſtands himſelf better than to think 
of ſeeing my niece any more this morning after 
what hath happened. Women are of a nice con- 
texture; and our ſpirits when difordered, are not 
to be recompoſed in a moment. Had you ſuffered 
Mr. Blifil to have ſent his compliments to my niece, 


the afternoon, I ſhould poſſibly have prevailed on 
her to have ſeen him; but cow I deſpair of bring- 
ing about any ſuch matter.” 

I am very ſorry, Madam,” cried Blifil, that 
Mr. Weſtern's extraordinary kindneſs to me, which 
I can never enough acknowledge, ſhould have occa- 
* foned—* Indeed, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, interrupting him, 
you need make no apologies, we all know my bro- 
ther fo well,” 


* oo . Lal oo * * KA =_ 


* I don't care what any body knows of me,” an- 


foered the ſquire; but when muſt he come to fee 
* her? for conſider, I tell yon, he is come up on 
* purpoſe, and fo is Allworthy.” © Brother,” ſaid the, 
* whatever meſſage Mr Blifil thinks proper to ſend 
to my niece, ſhall be delivered to her; and I ſup- 
* poſe, the will want no inſtrudions to make a proper 
- antiwer, Lam convinced {ie will not refuſe to fee 
Mr. B17! at a proper time,” ——-— * The devil ſhe 


« won't,” 


— * 


and to have defired the favour of waiting oa her in 
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won't,“ anſwered the *{quire.—* Odſbub ! Don't 
we know 1 ſay nothing, but ſome volk are 
wiſer than all the world. —1It I might have had 
my will, the had not run away before: and now 
expect to hear every moment ſhe is gone again. 
For as great a fool as fome volk think me, I know 
very well ſhe hates'— © No matter, brother,“ re- 
plied Mrs. Weſtern, I will not hear my niece abu- 
fed. It is a reflection on my family. She is an 
© honour to it; and ſhe will be an honour to it, I 
* promiſe yon. I will pawn my whole reputation in 
the world on her conduct. — I thall be glad to fec 
you, brother, in the afternoon; for I have ſome- 
* what of importance to mention to you. At pre- 
* ſent, Mr. Blifil, as well as you, muſt excuſe me: 
for I am in haſte to dreſs.” ——- Well bur,” ſaid 
the *ſquire, * do appoint a time.” © Indeed,” ſaid 
ſhe, © I can appoint no time. Lell you, I will fer 
* you in the afternoon.” * What the devil would 
« you have me do?” cries the 'ſquire, turning to Bli- 
fil, I can no more turn her, than a beagle can turn 
an old hare. Perhaps, ſhe will be in a better hu- 
* mour in the afternoon.'—— I ham condemned, I 
« ſee, Sir, to misfortune, anſwered Blifil; but L 
* ſhall always own my obligations to you.'—He the 
took a ceremonious leave of Mrs. Weſtern, who was 
altogether as ceremonious on her part: and then 
they departed, the ſquire muttering to himſelf with 
an oath, that Blinl ſhould ſez his daughter in the af- 
ternoon. 

If Mr. Weſtern was little pleaſed with this inter- 
view, Blifil was leſs. As to the former he imputed 
the whole behaviour of his ſiſter to her humour only, 
and to her diſſatisfaction at the omiſiion of ceremony 
in the viſit; but Blifil ſaw a little deeper into things. 
He ſuſpected ſomewhat of more coniequence, from 
two or three words which dropt from the lady; and, 
to ſay the truth, he ſuſpected right, as wil appear 
when 1 have unfolded the ſeveral matters which will 
be contained in the following chapter, 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Schemes of lady Bellaſten for the ruin of Fones. 


OVE had taken too deep a root in the mind of 
lord Fellamar to be plucked up by the rude 
hands cf Mr. Weſtern, In the heat of reſentment he 
kad indeed given a commiſſion to captain Egglane, 
which the captain had far exceeded in the execution ; 
nor had ic bcen executed at all. had his lordſhip been 
able to find the captain after he had ſeen lady Bella- 
ton, which was in the afternoon of the day after he 
had received the affront; but ſo induſtrious was the 
captain in the Ciſcharge of his duty, that having atf- 
ter long enquiry found out the ';quire's Jodgings very 
late in the evening. he fat np all night at a tavern, 
that he might not miſs the ſquire in the morning, 
and by that means mitſed the revocation which my 
lord had ſent to his lodgings. 

La the afternoon then next after the intended rape 
of Sophia, his lordihip, as we have ſaid, made a viſit 
70 lady Be!laſton, who laid open ſo much of the cha- 
racter of the ſquire, that his lordſhip plainly faw the 
bſurdity he had been guilty of in taking any offence 
at his words, eſpecially as he had thoſe honourable 
deſigns on his daughter. He then unboſomed the vic- 
lence of his pathon to lady Bellaſton, who readily 
ur dertook the cavie, and encouraged him with cer- 
tain afurance ct a molt favcurable reception from all 
the elders of the family, and from the father himſelf 
when he ſkould be jober, and ſhould be made ac- 
quainted with the natnre ct the offer made to his 
daughter. The only danger, ſhe faid, lay in the ſel- 
low the had tormerly mentioned, who, though a beg 
gar and a vagabond, had by ſome means or other, ſhe 
knew not what, procured himſelf tolerable cloaths, 
and pait fer a gentleman. * Now,” ſays ſhe, as [ 
* have, for the lake of my couſin, made it my buſi- 
* nels to cnquire after this fellow, I have lJackily 
* founc nt his Jodgings ;* with which ſhe then ac- 
quainded Eis fordinip, * I am thinking, my lord,” 
zeded ſhe, * {for this fellow is too mean ter your per- 

* ſonal 
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ſonal reſentment) whether it would not be poſſihle 
for your lordihip to contrive ſome method of having 
him preſſed and ſent on board a ſhip. Neither law 
nor conſcience forbid this project: for the fellow, 
I promiſe you, however well dreſt, is but a vaga- 
bond, and as proper as any fellow in the ſtreets to 
be preffed into the ſervice; and as for the conſcien- 
tious part, ſurely the preſervation of a young lady 
from juch ruin is a molt meritorious act; nay, with 
regard to the fellow himſelf, unleſs he could ſuc- 
ceed (which heaven forbid) with my couſin, it may 
Probably be the means of preſerving him from the 
callows, and perhaps may make his fortune in ar 
honeſty way. 

Lord Fellamar very heartily thanked her ladyſhin, 
ſor the part which ſhe was pleated to take in the al- 
fair, upon the ſucceſs of which his whole future hap- 
pineſs entirely depended. Re ſaid, he ſaw at preſen: 
no ohjection to the preſſing ſcheme, and would con- 
ſider of putting it in execution. He then moſt ear 
neſtly recommended to her ladyſhip, to do him the 
honour of immediately mentioning his propofals to 
the family; to whom, he taid, he offered a Cart: 
Blanche, and would ſettle his fortune in almoſt any 
manner they ſhould require. And aſter uttering ma- 


ay cclitacies and raptures concerning Sophia, he tool. 


his leave and departed, but not before he had recei- 
ved the ſtrongeſt charge to beware cf Jones, and to 
loſe no time in ſecuring his perſon where he ſhould 
no longer be in a capacity of making any attempts o 
the ruin of the young lady. | 
+ he moment Mrs. Weſtern was arrived at her lodg- 
ings, a card was diſpatched with her compliments to 
lady Bellaſton; who no ſooner received it, than with 
the impatience of a lover, ſhe flew to ker couſin, re- 
joiced at this fair opportunity, which beyond he: 
hopes offered itſelf : for ihe was much better pleate. 
with the proſpect of making the propoſals to a womar 
of ſenſe, and who knew the world, than to a gentle. 
man whom ſhe honoured with the appellation of Hel- 
tentot; though indeed from him ſne ap prchended no 
danger of a refuſal, 
H z Te 
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The two ladies being met, after very ſhort previous 
ceremonials, fell to buſineſs, which was indeed al- 
molt as foon concluded as begun; for Mrs. Weſtern 
no ſooner heard the name of lord Fellamar than her 
cheeks glowed with pleaſure ; but when ſhe was ac- 
quainted with the eagerneſs of his paſſion, the ear- 
neſtneſs of his propolals, and the generoſity of his 
offer, ſhe declared her full ſatisfaction in the moſt ex- 
plicit terms. 

Inthe progreſs of their converſation, their diſcourſe 
turned to Jones, and both coulins very pathetically 
/amented the unfortunate attachment which both a- 
greed Sophia had to that young fellow; and Mrs. 
Weſtern entirely attributed it to the folly of her bro- 
ther's management. She concluded however at laſt, 

with declaring her confidence in the good underſtand- 

ing of her niece, who though ſhe would not give up 
ker affection in favour of Blifil, will, I doubt not, 
tays the, ſoon be prevailed upon to ſacrifice a ſimple 
inclination to the addreſſes of a fine gentleman, who 
brings her both a title and a large eſtate : * For in- 
* deed,” added ſhe. I mult do Sophy the juſtice to 
* confeſs, this Blifil is but a hideous kind of fellow, 
* as you know, Bellaſton, all country gentlemen are, 
* and hath nothing but his fortune to recommend 
+ him.” 
* Nay, ſaid lady Bellaſton, I don't then ſo much 
wonder at my coulin; for I promiſe you, this Jones 
is a very agreeable fellow, and hath one virtue 
which the men fay is a great recommendation to 
us, What do you think, Mrs. Weſtern — !I ſhall 
certainly make you laugh ; nay, I can hardly tell 
you myſelf for laughing —— Will you believe that 
the fellow hath had the aſſurance to make love to 
* me? But if you ſhould be inclined to diſbeheve it, 
here is evidence enough, his own hand-writing, I 
* aſſare you.“ She then delivered her eouſin the let - 
ter with the propoſals of marriage, which if the read - 
er hath a deſire to ſee, he will find already on record 
in the XVth book of this hiſtory. 

* Upon my word, I am aſtonithed,” ſaid Mrs. Weſ- 
tern, this is indeed a maſter piece of 2 
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* With your leave, I may poſlibly make ſome uſe of 
* this letter.” * You have my full liberty, cries lady 
Bellaſton, * to apply it to what purpoſe you pleaſe. 
* However, I would not have it ſhewn to any but 
* Miſs Weſtern, nor to her unleſs you find occaſion.” 
Well, and how did you uſe the fellow?“ returned 
Mrs. Weſtern. Not as a huſband,” ſaid the lady; 
* I am not married, I promiſe you, my dear. You 
* know, Mrs. Weſtern, I have tried the comtorts once 
* already; and once I think is enough for any reu- 
* ſonable woman.” 

This letter lady Bellaſton thought would certainly 
turn the balance againſt jones in the mind of Sophia, 
and ſhe was emboldened to give it up, partly by her 
hopes of having him inſtantly diſpatched out of the 
way, and partly by having ſecured the evidence of 
Honour, who, upon ſounding her, ſhe ſaw ſufficient 
reaſon to imagine, was prepared to teſtiſy whatever 
ſhe pleaſed. 

But perhaps the reader may wonder why lady Bel- 

Iaſton, who in her heart hated Sophia, ſhould be fo 
deſirous of promoting a match, which was ſo much 
to the intereſt of the young lady. Now, I would 
deſire ſuch readers to look carefully into human na- 
ture, page almoſt the laſt, and there he will find, in 
ſcarce legible characters, that women, not withſtand- 
ing the prepoſterous behaviour of mothers, aunts, &c. 
in wattimonial matters, do in reality think it fo 
great a misfortune to have their inclinations in love 
thwarted, that they imagine they onght never to 
carry enmity higher than upon theſe diſappointment; 
again, he will find it written much about the fame 
place, that a woman who hath once been pleaſed 
with the poſſeſſion of a man, will go above half way 
to the devil, to prevent any other woman from en- 
joying the ſame. 
If he will not be contented with theſe reaſons, I 
freely confeſs I ſee no other motive to the adions of 
that lady, unleſs we will conceive ſhe was bribed by 
lerd Fellamar, which for my own part I ſee no cauſe 
to ſuſpect. 


Now 
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Now this was the affair which Mrs. Weſtern was 
preparing to introduce to Sophia, by ſome prefatory 
diſcourſe on the folly cf love, and on the wiſdom of 
legal proſtitution for hire, when her brother and Blifil 
broke abruptly in upon her; and hence aroſe all that 
coldneſs in her behaviour to Blifil, which, though the 
'tquire, as was uſual with him, imputed to a wrong 
cauſe, infuſed into Blifil himſelf (he being a much 
more cunning man) a ſuſpicion of the real truth. 


In wvlich Janes pays a viſit to Mrs. Fit:fatrici. 


HE reader may now perhaps be pleaſed to re- 

turn with us to Mr. Jones, who at theappalut- 
ed hour attended on Mrs. Firzpatrick : but betore we 
relate the converſation which now pait, it may be 
proper, according to our method, to return a little 
back, and to account for ſo great an alteration of 
behaviour in this lady, that from changing her lod- 
ging principally to avoid Mr. Jones, ſhe had now 
induſtriouſly, as hath been ſeen, fought this inter- 
view. 

And here we ſhall need only to reſort to what hap- 
pened the preceding day, when hearing from lady 
Bellaſton, that Mr. Weſtern was arrived in town. the 
went to pay her duty to him, at bis loCgipss at Pie— 
cadilly, where ſhe was received with many icurvy 
compellations too coarſe to be repeated, and was even 
threatened to be kicked out of doors. From hence 
an old ſervant of her aunt Weſtern, with whom the 
was well acquainted, conducted her to the lodgings 
of that lady, who treated her not more kindly, but 
more politely: or, to ſay the truth, with rudeneſs in 
another way. In ſhort, ſhe returned from both, plainly 
convinced not only that her ſcheme of reconciliation 
had proved abortive, but that ſne muſt tor ever give 
over all thoughts of bringing it about by any means 
whatever. From this moment defire of revenge only 
filled her mind; and in this temper meeting Jones at 
the play, an opportuuity ſeeraed te her to occur of 
effecting this purpoſe. 

The 
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The reader muſt remember, that he was acquainted 
by Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in the account ſhe gave of her 
own ſtory, with the fondneſs Mrs. Weſtern had for- 
merly ſhewn for Mr. Fitzpatrick at Bath, from the 
diſappoiatment of which, Mrs Fitzpatrick derived 
the great bitterneſs her aunt had expreſſed toward 
her. She had therefore no doubt but that the good 
lady would as eafily liſten to the addrefles of Mr. 
Jones, as ſhe had before done to the other ; for the 
fuperiority of charms was clearly on the fide of Mr. 
Jones; and the advance which her aunt had ſince 
made in age, ſhe concluded, (how juſtly I will cot ſay) 
was an argument rather in favour of her proje& than 
againſt it, 

Therefore, when Jones attended, after a previous 
declaration of her deſire of ferving him, ariling, as ſhe 
ſaid, from a firm aſſurance how much ſhe thould by 
ſo doing oblige Sophia; and after ſome excuſes for 
her former diſappointment, and after acquaintin 
Mr. Jones in whoſe cuſtody his miſtreſs was, of which 
ſhe thought him ignorant; ſhe very explicitly men- 
tioned her ſcheme to him, and adviſed him to make 
ſham addreſſes to the older lady, in order to procure 
an eaſy acceſs to the younger, informing him at the 
ſame time of the ſucceſs which Mr Fitzpatrick had 
formerly owed to the very fame ſtratagem. 

Mr. Jones expreſſed great gratitude to the lady for 
the kind intentions towards him which the had ex- 
preifed, and indeed teſtified, by this propoſal ; but 
hetides intimating ſome diſſidence of ſucceſs from the 
lady's knowledge of bis love to her r.iece, which had 
not been her cate in regard to Me. Fitzpatrick, he 
fail, he was airaid Miis Weſtern would never agree 
to an impoſition of this kind, as well from her utter 
deteitation of all fallacy, as from her avowed duty to 
her aunt. x 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick was a little nettled at this; and 
indeed, if it may not be called a lapſe of the tongue, 
it was a ſmall deviation from politenels in Jones, and 
into which he ſcarce would have fallen, had not the 
delight he felt in praiſing Sophia, hurried him out - 
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all reflection; for this commendation of one couſin 
was more than a tacit rebuke on the other. 

Indeed, Sir, anſwered the lady, with ſome 
warmth, I cannot think there is any thing eaſier 
than to cheat an old woman with a proſeſſion of 
love. when her complexion is amorous; and though 
ſhe is my aunt, I muſt ſay there never was a more 
liquoriſh one than her ladyſhip. Can't you pretend 
that the deſpair of poſſoſſing her niece, from her 
being promiied to Blifi!, has made you turn your 
thoughts towards her? As to my couſin Sophia, I 
can't imagine her to be ſuch a ſunpleton as to have 
the leaſt {crup'2 on ſuch an account, or to conceive 
any harm in puniſhing one of theſe hags for the 
many miſchiets they bring upon families, by their 
tragi-comic paſions; for which I think it is pity 
they are not punithabie by law. I had no ſuch ſeru- 
ple myſelf; and yet 1 hope my coufin Sophia will 
not think it an Front when I fay the cannot deteſt 
every real ſpecics of falſhood more than her couſin 
Fitzpatrick. To my aunt indeed I pretend no duty, 
nor doth ſhe deſerve any. However, Sir, I have 
given you my advice, and if you decline purſuing 
it, IL ſhall have the leis opinion of your underſtand- 
ng— that's all.” 
Jones now clearly ſaw the error he had committed, 
and exerted his utmoſt power to rectify it; but he on- 
Iv faultered and ſtuttered into nonſenſe and cnntra- 
dion. To fay the truth, it is often ſafer to abide 
by the conſequences of the firſt blunder, than to en- 
deavour to reQify it: for by ſuch endeavours we g2- 
nerally plunge deeper initead of extricating ourlclves; 
and few perions will on ſuch occaſions have the good 
nature which Mrs. Fitzpatrick diſplayed to Jones, by 
faying, with a ſmile. * You need attempt no more ex- 
* cules; for | can eaſily forgive a real lover, whatever 
is the eſfect of fondneſs for his miltreſs.” 

She then renewed her propoſal, and very fervently 
recommended it, omitting no argument which her 
invention could ſuggeſt on the ſubjeR ; for ſhe was 


ſo violently incenſed againſt her aunt, that ſcarce any 


thing was capable of affording her <qual pleaſure 
with 
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with expofing her; and, like a true woman, ſhe would 
fee no difficultics ia the execution of a favourite 
ſcheme. 

Jones however perfiſted in declining the undertak- 
ing, which had not indeed the leaſt probability of 
fucceſs. He eafily perceived the motives which in- 
duced Mrs. Fitzpatrick to be ſo eager in preſſing her 
advice, He faid, he would not deny the tender and 
paſſionate regard he had for Sophia; but was ſo con- 
icious of the inequality of their ſituations, that he 
could never flatter himielf ſo far as to hope, that fo 
divine a young lady would condeſcend to think on ſo 
unworthy a man ; nay, he proteſted he could ſcarce 
bring himſelf to with the ſhould He concluded with 
a profeſſion of generous ſentiments, which we have 
not at preſent leiſure to inſert. 

There are ſome fine women (for I dare not here 
fpeak in too general terms) with whom ſelf is fo pre- 
dominant, that they never detach it from any ſubject; 
and as vanity is with them a ruling principle, they 
are apt to lay hold of whatever praitc they met with; 
and, though the property of others, convey it to their 
own uſe. In the company of theſe ladies it is im- 
poſſible to ſay any thing handſome of another wo- 
man, which they will not apply to themlelves; nay, 
they often improve the praiſe they ſeize ; as for in- 
Rance, if her beauty, her wit, her gentility, her good- 
humour, deſerve ſo much commendation, what do I 
deſerve who poſſeſs thoſe qualities in ſo much more 
eminent-a degree ? 

To theſe ladies a man often recommends himſelf 
while he is commending another woman ; and while 
he is expreſſing ardour and generous ſentiments for 
his miſtreſs, they are confidering what a charming 
lover this man weuld make to them, who can feel all 
this tenderneſs for an inferior degree of merit. Of 
this, ſtrange as it may ſeem, I have ſeen many in- 
ſtances beſides Mrs. Fitzpatrick, to whom all this 
really happened, and who now began to feel a ſome- 
what for Mr. Jones, the ſymptoms of which ſhe much 
ſooner underſtood than poor Sophia had formerly 
done. 

To 
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To ſay the truth, perfect beauty in both ſexes is a 
more irreſiſtible object than it is generally thought; 
for notwithitandiag ſome of us are contented with 
more homely lots, and learn by rote (as children are 
to repeat what gives them no idea) to deſpiſe outtide, 
and to value more iolid charms; yet I have always 
obſcrved at the approach of conſummate beauty, that 
theſe more ſolid charms only ſhine with that kind 
of luſtre which the ſtars have after the riſing of the 
ſun. | 

When Jones had finithed his exclamations, many ot 
which would have become the mouth of Oröondates 
himſelf, Mrs. Fitzpatrick heaved a deep ſigh, and ta- 
king her eyes of from Jones, on whom they had been 
ſome time fixed, and dropping them on the ground, 
ſhe cried, * Indeed, Mr. Jones, I pity you; bat it is 
the curſe of ſuch tenderneſs to be thrown away on 
thoſe who are inſenſible of it. I know my couſin 
better than you, Mr Jones, and I muſt fay, any 
woman who makes no return to ſuch a paſhon, and 
ſuch a perton, is unworthy of both.” 

Sure, Madam,” ſaid Jones, you can't mean'— 
Mean !' cries Mrs Fitzpatrick, I know not what 
I mean; there is ſomething, I think, in true tender- 
neſs bewitching ; few women ever meet with it in 
men, and fewer {till know how to value it when they 
do. | never heard ſuch truly noble ſentiments, and 
I can't tell how.it is, but you force one to believe 
you. Sure the muſt be the moſt contemptible of 
women who can overlook ſuch merit.” 

The manner and look with which all this was ſpoke, 
in fuſed a ſuſpicion into Jones, which we don't care to 
convey in direct words to the reader. Inſtead of ma- 
king any aniwer, he ſaid, * I am afraid, Madam, I 
* have made too tireſome a vilit, and offered to take 
* his leave.” | 

* Not at all, Sir, anſwered Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 
* Indeed | pity you, Mr. Jones; indeed 1 do: but if 
* you are going, conſider of the ſcheme I have men- 
* tioned [| am convinced you will approve it, and 
* let me ſee you again as foon as you can. To- 
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* morrow morning if you will, or at leaſt ſome time 
* to-morrow. i ſhall be at home all day 

Jones then, after many expreſſions of thanks, very 
reſpectfully retired ; nor could rs. Fitzpatrick for- 
bear making him a preſent ot a look at parting, by 
which if he had underſtood nothing, he muſt have 
had no underſtanding in the language of the eyes. 
In reality it confirmed his reſolution of returning to 
her no more; for faulty as he hath kitherto appeared 
in this hiſtory, his whole thoughts were now 10 con- 
fined to his Sophia. that I beheve no woman upon 
earth could have now drawn him into an act of in- 
conilancy. 

Fortune, however, who was not his friend, refolved, 
as he intended to give her no ſccond opportunity, to 
make the belt ot this; and accord ingly produced the 
tragical incideat which we are now in torrowtul notes 
to record, | 


CHAF. 2. 
The conſequence of the freceding viſit. 


R. Fitzpatrick having received the letter before 
M mentioned, from Mrs. Weſtern, and being by 
that means acquainted with the place to which his 
wife was retired, returned directly to Bath, and thence 
the day atter ſet forward to London. 

The reader hath been already often informed of 
the jzalous temper of this gentleman. He may like- 
wiſe be pleaſed to remember the tuſpicion which he 
had conceived of Jones at Upton, upon his finding 
him in the room with Mrs. Waters; and though ſut- 
ficient reaſons had afterwards appeared critirely to 
clear up that ſuſpicion, yet now the reading ſo hand- 
ſome a character of Mr. Jones from his wiſe, cauſed 
him to reſlect, that ſhe likewiſe was in the inn at the 
ſame time, and jumbled together ſuch a confuſion bf 
circumſtances in a head which was naturally none of 
the cleareſt, that the whole produced that green- eyed 
monſter mentioned by Shakeſpear in lis tragedy of 
Othello, 

Vor. IX. I And 
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And now, as he was enquiring in the ſtreet after 
his wite, and had juſt received directions to the door, 
unfortunately Mr. Jones was iſſuing from it. 

Fitzpatrick did not yet recollet the face of Jones; 
however, ſceing a young well-dreſſed fellow commg 
from his wife, he made directiy up to him, and atked 
ies aliat he had been doing in that houſe; © tor [ 

am ture,“ aid he, * you mult have been in it, as [ 

gos you come out of it.” 

Jones anſwered very modeſtly. © That he had been 
« viſiting a lady there.“ To which Fitzpatrick replied, 
« Who: butineſs have you wi ith the ey: Upon which 
Tores, who now per: ealy remembered the voice, fea- 
wires, and indeed cont, of the gentleman. eried out, 
— Ha, my gocd friend! pive me your hand; I hope 
ere is no ill blood remaining between us, upon a 
„nel miſtake which happened 10 long ago.” 

* L pon 1997 ſoul, 8 ir A, laid + [tzpatrick, 6 I don't 
no your name, nor your face.“ * Indeed, Sir, 
{aid Jon:z, * nc her have | the pleaſure of knowing 
your name, but your face l very well remember to 
have ſfoen netore ar Upton. where a foolith quarrel 

happe ce between us. which, if it is not made up 
„et, we will now make up over a bottle.” 

Ar ton eried the other. Ha! npon my 
« foul. I believe your name is Jones.“ * Indeed,” 
antvered he. * it is *-— O0. upon my ſen}],” cries 
F itzpatrick, you are the very man [ wanted to meet. 
* — pon my toul I will drink a bottle with you pre- 

* ſentiy; but firit | will give you a great knock over 
* the pate, There is for you, 500 raſcal, Upon my 

* ſovi, it you do net give me tatisfaRion for that 
* Mow, | will give you another,” And then drawing 
his ſword put himſelf in u poſi re o defence, which 
was the only ſcience he underſtood. 

Jones was a little ſtaggered by the blow, which came 
lemewhat unexpectedly; but prefently recovering 
nimſelf he alſo drew. and though he underſtood no- 
thing of fencing, preſt on ſo bolUly upon F:irzpatrick, 
that he beat down his guard, and ſheathed one half ot 
Mis /vord in the body of the ſnid gentleman, who had 
ro ſooner reevtved it, than he tept backwards, dropt 

the 
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the point of his ſword, and leaning upon it, cried, 
I have ſatisfaction enough: I am a dead man. 

I hope not, cries Jones, but whatever be the 
© conſequence, you mult be ſenſible you have drawn 
* it upon yourſelf At this inſtant a number of fel- 
lows ruthed in and feized Jones, who told them, he 
ſhould make no reſiſtance, and begged ſome of them 
at leaſt would take care of the wounded gentleman. 
* Ay,” cries one of the fellows, the wounded 
gentleman will be taken care enough of; for l ſup- 
poſe he hath not many hours to live As for you, 
Sir, you have a month at lealt good yet* D- u 
me, jack, faid another, he hath prevented his 
voyage; he's bound to another port now; and 
many other ſuch jeits was our poor Jones made the 
fubject of, by theſe fellows, who were indeed the gang 
employed by lord Fellamar, and had dogged him in- 
to the houſe of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, waiting for him at 
the corner of the ſtreet when this unfortunate acci- 
dent happened. 

'The officer who commanded this gang very wiſely 
concluded, that his buſineſs was now to deliver his 
priſoner into the hands of the civil magiſtrate. He 
ordered him therefore to be carried to a public houſe, 
where having ſeat for a conſtable, he delivered him 
to his cuſtody 

The conltable ſezing Mr. Jones very well dreſt, and 
hearing that the accident had happened in a duel, 
treated his priſoner with great civility, and, at his 
requeſt, diſpatched a meſſenger to enquire after the 
wounded gentieman, who was now at a tavern under 
the ſurgeon's hands. The repert brought back was, 
that the wound was certainly mortal, and there were 
no hopes ct life. Upon which the conſtable informed 
Jones, that he muir go before a judice. He anſwered, 
* wherever you pleaſe: I am inditferent as to what 
happens to me; far though I an convinced I an 
not guilty of murder ia the eye of the law, yet the 
weight of bloed I find intolerable upon my mind.“ 
Jones was now conducted before the juſtice, where 
the ſurgeon who dreſſed Mr. Fitzpatrick appeared, 
and depofed, that he believed the wound to be . 

1 2 tal; 
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tal; upon which the priſoner was committed to the 
Gate-houſe, [t was very late at night, ſo that Jones 
would not fend for Partridge till the next morning; 
and as he never ſhut his eyes till feven, ſo it was near 
twelve before the poor tellow, who was greatly fright- 
ened at not hearing from his maſter ſo long, received 
a meſſage which almoſt deprived him of his being, 
when he heard tt. 

He went to the Gate-houſe with trembling knees 
and a beating heart, and was no ſooner arrived in the 
preſence of Jones, than he lamented the misfortune 
that had befallen him, with many tears, looking all 
the while frequently about him in great terror; tor as 
the news now arrived that Mr. Fitzpatrick was dead, 
the poor fellow apprehended every minute that his 
ghoit would enter the room. At laſt he delivered him 
a letter, which he had like to have forgot, and which 
came from Sophia by the hands of Black George. 

Jones preſently diſpatched every one out ot the 
room, and having eagerly broke open the letter, read 
as follows: 


* You owe the hearing from me again to an acci- 
dent which I own ſurprizes me. My aunt hath juſt 
* now ſhewn me a letter from you to lady Bellaiton, 
« which contains a propoſal of marriage. I am con- 
* vinced it is your own ͤ hand; and what more ſurpri- 
* zes me is, that it is dated at the very time when 
* you would have me imagine you was under ſuch 
concern on my account.—l leave you to comment 
on this fact. All I deſire is, that your name may 
© never more be mentioned to 


3 A 


Of the preſent ſituation of Mr. Jones's mind, and 
of the pangs with which he was now tormented, we 
cannot give the reader a better idea, than by ſaying, 
his miſery was ſuch, that even Thwackum would al- 
moſt have piticd him. But bad as it is, we ſhall at 
preient leave him in it, as his good genius (if he reo!- 
iy had any) ſzems to have done. And here we put 
aa end ta de fitevuthl book of our hitory, 
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Containing three days. 3 
CHAP. I. 4 


Containing a portion of inireduttory writing. 


characters as happy as he can; or when a 

tragic writer hath brought them to the high- 
eſt pitch of human miſery, they both conclude their 
bufineſs to be done, and that their work is come to 4 
period. 

Had we been of the tragic complexion, the reader 
mult now allow we were very nearly arrived at this pe- 
rio, ſince it would be difficult for the devil, or any 
ot his repreſentatives on earth, to have contrived 
much greater torments for poor Jones, than thoſe in 
which we left him in the laſt chapter; and as for 
Sophia, a good-natured woman would hardly wiſa 
more unea(:1eſs to a rival, than what ſhe maſt at pre- 
ſent be ſuppoſed to feel. What then remains to com- 
plete the tragedy but a murder or two, and a few 
moral ſentences. 

But to bring our favourites ont of their preſent 
anguith and Ges, and to land them at laſt on the 

I 3 ſhore 


W HEN a comic writer hath made his principal 
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Dore of happineſs, ſeems a much harder taſk; a taſk 
inde:d ſo kard that we do not nndertake to execute it. 
In regatd to Sophia, it is more than probable, that 
we {lull ftomewhere or other provide a good huſband 
{cr her in the end, either Bliſil, or my lord, or ſome- 
Lody che: but as to poor Jones, ſuch are the cala- 
miti2s in which he is at preſent involved, owing to 
his impraden ce, by which it a man doth not become 
a felon to tie world, he is at leaſt a Fel» de ſe; fo 
deltitute is he now of frie nds, and ſo perſecuted by 
nemies, that we almoſt deſpair of bringing him to 
any good; and if our reader delights in ſeeing exe- 
eutions. I think ke cught not to lofe any time iu ta- 
king a firſt row at Ty burn. 

15 his ! Fichfully promiſe, that notwithſtanding ar 
affection which we may be ſuppoſed to have for this 
rogre, whom we have untortunately made our hero, 
we will lend him none of that ſupernatural aſſiſtance 
with which we are entruſted, upon condition that we 
e it only on very important occafions. If he doth 
not therefore find ſome natural means of fairly ex- 

tricating himſelf from all his diſtreſſes, we will do 
no viclence to the truth and dignity of hiſtory for 
his ſake; for we had rather relate that he was han 
ed at Tyburn, (which may very probably be the cafe) e) 
i han forteit our integrity, or ſhock the faith of our 
reader. 

In this the ancients had a great advantage over the 
i oCerns, Their mythology, which was at that time 
ore lirmly believed by the vulgar than any religion 
'5 at preſent, gave them always an opportunity ot de- 
" ering a favourite hero. Their deities were always 
ready * the writer's elbow, to execute any of his 
purpoſcs; and the more extracrdinary the invention 
was, the greater was the ſurprize and delight of the 
credulous reader. Thoſe writers could with greater 
cafe have conveyed a friend from one country to an- 
other, nay, from one world to another, and have 
bronght kim back again, than a poor circumſcribed 
modern can deliver Pim from a gaol. 

The Arabiens and Perfians had an equal advan- 
tage in writing their tales from the Genii and Fairies, 
which 
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which they believe in as an article of their faith, up- 
on the authority of the Koran itſelf. But we have 
none of theſe helps. To natural means alone are we 
confined ; let us try therefore what by theſe means 
may be done for poor Jones; though, to confeſs the 
truth, ſomething whiſpers me in the ear. that he doth 
not yet know the worſt of his fortune; and that a 
more ſhocking piece of news than any ke hath yet 


heard, remains for him in the unopened leaves of 
tate. 


„ 
The generous and grateſul behaviour of Mrs. Miller. 


R. ALLworThyY and Mrs Miller were juſt ſat 
Mes: to breakfalt, when Blifil, who had gone 
out very early that morning, returned to make one 
of the company. 

He had not been long ſeated before he began as 
follows: * Good Lord! my dear uncle, what do yon 
think hath happened? I vewl am afraid of telling 

* it you, for fear of ſhocking you with the remem- 
* brance of ever having thewn any kindneſs to ſuch 
* a villain. *©* What is the matter, child,” ſaid the 
uncle, I fear I have fhewn kindneſs in my life to 
* the unworthy more than once. But charity doth 
not adopt the vices of its objects.“ O, Sir, re- 
turned Blifil, it is not without the ſecret direction 
* cf Providence that you mention the word adoption. 
* Your adopted fon, Sir, that Jones, that wretch 
whom you nourilhed in your bofom, hath proved 
one of the greateſt villains upon earth.“ By all 
that's ſacred 'tis falſe,” cries Mrs. Miller. Mr. 
Jones is no villain, He is one of the worthieſt 
creatures breathing ; and if any other perſon had 
called him villain, I would have thrown all this 
boiling water in his face.“ Mr. Allworthy looked 
very much amazed at this behaviour. But the did 
not give him leave to ſpeak, before turning to him, 
the cried, * I hope you will not be angry with me; 
* I ſhould not offend you, Sir, for the world; but 
* indeed I could not bear to hear him called fo.” 
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I muſt own, Madam, faid Allworthy very gravely, 
I am a little ſurprized to hear you ſo warmly de- 
fend a fellow you do not know.“ Ol do know 
him, Mr. Allworthy,” ſaid the, indeed I do; 1 
ſhould be the moſt ungrateſul of ail wretches if | 
denied it. O he hath preſerved me and my little 


family; we have all reaſon to bleſs him while we 


live. And I pray heaven to bleſs him, and turn 
the hearts of his malicious enemies. I know, I find, 
I ſee he hath ſuch.” Lou ſurprize me, Madam, 
ſtill more,” faid Allworthy; fſure you muſt mean 
ſome other, It is impoſſible you ſhonld have any 
ſuch obligations to the man my nephew mentions.” 
Too ſurely, anſwered ſhe, © I have obligations to 
him of the greateſt and tendereſt kind. He hath 
been the prelerver of me and mine. Believe me, 
Sir, he hath. been abuſed, groſsly abuſed to you; 
I know he hath, or you, whom I know to be all 
oodneſs and honour, would not, after the many 
ind and tender things I have heard you ſay of this 
poor helpleſs child, have fo diſdainfully called him 
fellow. Indeed, my belt of friends, he deſerves a 
kinder appellation from you, had you heard the 
good, the kind, the grateful things which I have 
heard him utter of you. He never mentions your 
name but with a fort of adoration. In this very 
room I have fſzen him on his knees, imploring all 
the bleſſings of heaven upon your head. [ do not 
love that child there better than he loves you." 
* | ſee, Sir, now.“ faid Blik!, with one of thoſe 


grinning ſneers with which the devil marks his belt 
beloved, Mrs, Miller really doth know him. I 


ſuppoſe you will find the is not the only one of 
* your acquaintance to whom he hath expoſed you. 
As for my character, I perceive by ſome hints ſhe 
hath thrown out, he hath been very free with it, 
but I forgive him.“ And the Lord forgive you, 
Sir,” lays Mrs. Miller; we have all fins enough to 
ſtand in need of his forgivenneſs. 
Upon my word, Mrs. Miller,” faid Allworthy, 1 
do not take this behaviour of yours to my nephew, 
* kindly; 
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kindly; and I do aſſare you, as any reflections 
which you caſt upon him muſt come only from that 
wickedeſt of men, they would only ſerve, it that 
were poflible, to heighten my reſentment againſt 
him: for | mult tell you, Mrs. Miller, the young 
man who now ſtands before you, hath ever been 
the warmelt advocate for the ungrateful wretch 
whole cauſe you eipoule. This, I think, when you 
hear it from my own month, will make you wonder 
at :0 innch batenc;s and ingratitude.” 

* Yon are deceived, Sir, anſwered Mrs. Miller, if 
they were the laſt words which were to iſſue from 
ny lips, I would fay you were deceive; ani lk 
oace more repeat it, the Lord forgive thoſe who 
have deceived you. I do not pretend to lay ite 
young man is without faults, but they are the 
taults of wildneſs and of youth ; faults which he 
may, nay, which I am certain he will relinquith and 
if he thould not. they are vaitly overbalanced by 
one of the moit humane, tender, honeit hearts that 
ever man was bleſſed with.” 

Indeed, Mrs Miller, faid Allworthy, had this 
been related of you, | ſhould not have believed it.“ 
Indeed. Sir,“ antwerell the, you will believe every 
thing | have faid, | am ture you will; and when 
you have heard the (tory which I thall tell you, 
(for [ will tell you all) you will be to far from be- 
ing offended, that you will own (I know your jut- 
tice ſo well) that I mult have been the molt deipt- 
cable and moit ungrateful of wretches, if I had act- 
ed any other part than I have.” 

Weill, Madam,” faid Allworthy, I shall be very 
glad to hear any good excuſe for a behaviour which 
| mult conteis, I think wants an excuile. And now, 
Madam, will you be pleated to let my nephew pro- 
cced in his tory without interruption. He would 
not have introduced a matter of flight conicquence 
with ſuch a preface. Perhaps even this {tory will 
cure you of your miitake.” 

Mrs. Miller gave tokens of ſubmiſſion, and then 


Mr. Blifil began thus. I am ſure, Sir, if you don't: 


think proper to reſent the ill uſage of Mrs. —_ 
I habt 
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I ſhall eafily forgive what affets me only. I think 
your goodneſs hath not deſerved this indignity at 
her hands.“ Well, child,” ſaid Allworthy, but 
what is this new inftance ? What hath he done of 
late? What?“ cries Blifil, notwithſtanding all 
Mrs. Miller hath faid, 1 am very ſorry to relate, 
and what yon ſhould never hve heard from me, 
had it not been a matter impoſſible to conceal from 
the whole world. In ſhort, he hath killed a man; 
I will not ſay murdered, — for perhaps it may not 
be fo conſtrued in law, and I hope the beſt tor his 
ſake.” 

aAiiworthy looked ſhocked, and bleſted himſelf; and 
then turning to Nirs. Miller, he cried, © Well, Madam, 
* what fay you now: | 

* Why, I ſay, Sir.“ anſwered ſhe, © that I never 
was more concerned ac any thing in my life; but, 
if the fact be true, 1 am convinced the man, who- 
ever he is, was in the fault. Heaven knows there are 
many villains in this town, who make it their buſi- 
neſs to provoke young gentlemen. Nothing bu: 
the greateſt provocation could have tempted him; 
for of all the gentlemen I ever had in my houſe, I 
never ſaw one to gentle, or ſo ſweet · tempered. He 
was beloved by every one in the houſe, and every 
one who came near it.” 

While ſhe was thus running on, a violent knocking 
at the door interrupted the converſation, and pre- 
vented her from proceeding further, or from receiv- 
ing any anſwer; for as the concluded this was a vi- 
ſiter to Mr. Allworthy, the haltily retired. taking with 
her her little girl, whoſe eyes were all cover blubberea 
at the melancholy news ſhe heard of Jones, who uſed 
to call her his little wife, and not only gave her ma- 
ny play-things, but ſpent whols hours in playing with 
her himiclf, 

Some readers may perhaps be pleaſed with thee 
minute circumſtances, in relating of which we follow 
the example of Plutarch, one ot the beſt of our bro- 
ther hiſtoriaus; and others to whom they may ap- 
pear trivial, will, we hope, at leaſt pardon them, 
as we are never prolix on ſuch occalions, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


The arrival of Mr. Weſtern, with ſome matters concern - 
ing the paternal authority. 


RS. Miller had not long left the room, when 
Mr. Weſtern entered; but not before a ſmall 
wrangling bout had paſſed between him and his 
chairmen ; for the fellows who had taken up their 
burden at the Hercules Pillars, had conceived no 
hopes of having any future good cultomer in the 
'iquire ; and they were moreover farther encouraged 
by his generofity, (for he had given them of his own 
accord fix-pence more than their fare;) they therc- 
fore very boldly demanded another ſhilling, which ſo 
provoked the 'tquire, that he not only beſtowed many 
hearty curſes on them at the door, but retained his 
anger after he came into the room; ſwearing that all 
the Londoners were like the court, and thought of 
nothing but plundering country gentlemen. * D—n 
me, ſays he, if I won't walk in the rain rather 
than get into one of their hand-barrows again, 
They have jolted me more in a mile, than Brown 
Beſs would in a long fox chace.' 
When his wrath on this occaſion was a little ap- 
peaſed, he reſumed the ſame paſſionate tone on ano- 
ther. There,' ſays he, there is fine buſineſs for- 
wards now. The hounds have changed at laſt, and 
* when we imagined we had a fox to deal with, od- 
* rat-it, it turns out to be 2 badger at laſt. 
* Pray, my good neighbour, faid Allworthy, drop 
your metaphors, and ſpeak a little plainer.” * Why 
then,” iays the 'ſquire,-* to tell you plainly, we 
have been all this time afraid of a fon of a whore 
of a baſtard of ſome-body's, I don't know who's, 
not | And now here is a contounded fon of a 
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whore of a lord, who may be a baſtard too for what 
I know or care, for he ſhall never have a daughter 
of mine by my conſent. They have beggared the 
nation, but they thall never beggar me. My lund 
hal! never be ſeat over to Hanover.“ 


Lou 
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* You ſurprize me much, my good friend,” ſaid 


Allworthy. * Why, zounds! I am ſurprized myſelf, 
anſwered the ſquire, | went to zee filter Weltera 


ww. * © ** ww ww mn 


laſt night, according to her own appointment, and 
there | was had into a whole room-full of women. 
——— There was my lady couſin Bellaſton, and my 
lady Betty, and my lady Catharine, and my lady 
I don't know who; d—n me if ever you catch me 
among ſuch a kennel of hoop-petticoat b——<s, 
D—n me, I'd rather be run by my own dogs. as 
one Acton was, that the ſtory hook ſays was turned 
into a hare; and his own dogs killed un, and eat 
un. Od-rabbet-it, no mortal was ever run in fuch 
a manner; if I dogged one way, one had me, it 
I offered to clap back, another ſnapped me. O! 
certainly one of the greateſt matches in FE ngland, 
ſays one couſin, (here he attempted to mimic them;) 
A very advantageous offer indeed, cries another 
couſin; (tor you muſt know they be all my couſins, 
thof I never zeed half o'um before.) Surely, ſays 
that fat a—ſe b , my lady Bellaſton, coulin, 
you muſt be out of your wits to think of refuſing 
ſuch an offer.” 
* Now | begin to underſtand,” ſays Allworthy, 
fome perſon hath made propoſals to Miſs Weſtern, 
which the ladies of the tamily approve, but is not 
to your liking.” | 
* My liking” ſaid Weſtern, © how the devil ſhould 
it? I tell you it is a lord, and thole are always 
volks whom you know always refolved to have 
nothing to do with. Did unt I refuſe a matter cf 
vorty years purchaſe now for a bit of land, which 
cone o'um had a mind to put into a park, only be- 
cauſe | would have no dealings with lords, and doſt 
think I would marry my daughter zu? Betides, 
bent I engaged to you, and did I ever go off any 
bargain when I had promiſed ?? 
As to that point, neighbour,” ſaid Allworthy, © I 
entirely releaſe you from any engagement. No 
contract can be binding between partizs who have 
not a full power to make it at the time, nor ever 
afterwards acquire the power of fulfilling it. 

2 . * Slud! 
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* Slud ! then,” anſwered Weſtern, © I tell you 1 
have power, and [ will fulfil it. Come along with 
me directly to Doctors Commons, | will get a li- 
cence; and I will go to ſiſter and take away the 
wench by force, and the {hall ha un, or I will lock 
her up and keep her upon bread and water as long 
as the lives.” 

Mr. Weſtern, ſaid Allworthy, thall I beg you 
will hear my full ſentiments on this matter?“ 
Hear thee ! ay, to be fure 1 will, anſwered he. 
Why then, Sir,” cries Allworthy, I ö can truly ſay, 
without a compliment either to you or the young 
lady, that when this matci was propofed, I em- 
braced it very readily and heartily, from my regard 
to you both. An alliance between two families ſo 
nearly neighbours, and between whom there had 
always exiſted ſo mutual an intercourſe and good 
harmony, I thought a moſt defireable event; and 
with regard to the young lady, not only the con- 
current opinion of all who knew her, but my own 
obſervation aſſured me, that ſhe wouid be an in- 
eltimable treaſure to a good huſband. I ſhall fay 
nothing of her perſonal qualifications, which cer- 
tainly are admirable; her good-nature, her chari- 
table diſpoſition, her modeity, are too well known 
to need any panegyric : but he hath one quality 
which exiſted in a high degree in that beſt of wo- 
men, who is now one of the firit of angels, which 
as it is not of a glaring kind, more commonly 
etcapes obſervation, ſo little indeed is it remarked, 
that I want a word to expreſs it. | mult uſe nega- 
tives on this occation, I-never heard any thing cf 
pertneſs, or what is called repartze, out of her 
mouth: no pretence to wit, much legs to that kind 
of wiidom, which is the reiuit ouly of great learn- 
ing and experience; the affectation of which in a 
young woman, is as abſurd as any of the affeta- 
tions of an ape. No dictatorial ſentiments, no 
judicial opinions, no protound criaciims. When- 
ever I have ſeen her in the company of men, the 
hath been all attention, with the modeſty of 2 
learner, not the for wardneſs of a teacher. You'll 
Vor. IX. K par don 
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* pardon me for it, but I once, to try her only, de- 
fired her opinion on a point which was controvert- 
© ed between Mr. Thwackum and Mr. Square. To 
* which ſhe anſwered with much ſweetaels, © You 
*« will pardon me, gond Mr. Allworthy, | am fure 
*« you cannot in earneſt think me capable of deciding 
any poiat in which two ſuch gentlemen diſagree. 
* Thwackum and Square, who both alike thought 
* themſelves ſure of a favonrable decifion, feconded 
* my requeſt. She anſwered with the fame good 
humour, I mult abſolutely be excuſed; for I will 
affront neither fo much, as to give my judgment 
on his fide.” Indzed, the always thewed the 
* highelt deference to the underſtandings of men, a 
* quality abſolutely effential to the making a good 
wife. I ſhall only add, that as ſhe is moſt apparent- 
ly void of all affectation, this deference mult be 
certainly real.” 

Here Blifil fighed bitterly : upon which Weſtern, 
whoſe eyes were full of tears at the praife of Sophia, 
blubbered out, Don't be chicken-hearted, for that 
* ha her, d—n me, ſhat ha her, if ſhe was twenty 
times as good.” 

Remember your promiſe, Sir, cried Allworthy. 
I was not to be interrupted.“ Well, that unt,“ 
anſwered the ſquire, | won't ſpeak another word.” 

* New, my goed friend.“ continued Allworthy, 
* I have dwelt ſo long on the merit of this young 
* lady, partly as I really am in love with her cha- 
« racter, and partly that fortune (for the match in 
that light is really advantageons on my nephew's 
* fide) might not be imagined to be my principal 
view in having io eagerly embraced the propotal. 


Indeed I heartily withed to receive fo great a jewel 
into my family; but though I may with for many 
good things, I would not therefore ſteal them, or 
be guilty of any violence or injuſtice to poſſeſs my- 

* ſelf of them. Now to force a woman into a mar- 
* riage contrary to her conſent or approbation, is an 
act of ſuch injuſtice and oppreſſion, that I with 
the laws of our country could reſtrain it; but a 
good conſcience is never lawleſs in the worſt re- 
« gulates 
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gulated ſtate, and will provide thoſe laws for it- 
felf, which the negle& of legiſlators hath forgot- 
ten to ſupply. This is furely a caſe of that kind ; 

ſor is it not cruel, nay impious, to force a worm: in 
into that ftate againtt her will ; for her behaviour 
in which ſhe is to be accountable to the higheſt and 


moiſt dreadful court of judicature, and to anſwer 


at the peril of her ſoul? To diſcharge tbe matri- 
monial duties in an adequate manner is no eaty- 
taſk, and ſhall we lay this burthen upon a woman 
while we at the ſame time deprive her of all that 
aſſiſtance which may enable her to undergo it ? 
Shall we tear her very heart from her, while we 
enjoin her duties to which a whole heart is fcarce 
equal. I muſt ſpeak very plainly here: I think pa- 
rents who act in this manner are acceffaries to 401 


the guilt which their children aſterwards incur, and- 


of courſe mnit, before a u_ judge, expect to par- 
take of their punilhment ; but if they could avoid 
this, good heaven! is there a fou] who can bear the 
thought ot having contributed to the damnation al 
his child?“ 

For theſe reaſons, my belt neighboar, as I ſee the 
inclinations of this young lady ure moll unhappily 
averſe to my nephew, I muit decline any further 
thoughts of the honour you intended him, thong 
| affure you 1 thall always retain the mot gratel ul 


* fenfe of it 


Well, Sir, ſaid Weitern, (the froth burſling forth 


from his lips the moment they were uucorked) yo 


* cannot ſay but | have heard you out, ani! now ! 
expect you'll hear me; and if I don't auſwer every 
word on't, why then I'll conſent to gee the matte 
up. Firſt then 1 deſire you to aniwer me one 
queſtion, Did not I beget her? did not I baget 
her? anſwer me that. They ſay indeed it is & 
wiſe father that knows his own child; but | am 
ſure | have the belt title to her, for [ bred her up. 

But I believe you will allow me to be her father, 


and if I be, am l not to govern my own child? 3 


atk you that, am I not to govern my own child? 
and it Jam to govern her in other matters, ſurely 
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1 am to govern her in this which concerns her 
moſt, And what aral defiring all this while? Am 
I e: firing her to do any thing for me? to give me 
any thing ?—Zo much on t'other ſide, that I am 
only deſiring her to take away halt my eftate now, 


* and t'other half when I die. Well, and what is 


it all vor? Why is unt it to make her happy ? It's 
enough to make one mad to hear volks talk; if 1 
was going to marry myielt, then ſhe would ha 
reaſon to cry and to blubber ; but, on the contra- 
ry, han't I offered to bind down my land in ſuch a 
manner, that | could not marry if I would, ſeeing 
as narro' woman upon earth would ha me. What 
the devil in hell can I do more? I contribute to 
her damnaticn ! Zounds ! I'd zee all the world 
d——n'd bevore ker little vinger ſhould be hurt. 
Indeed, Mr Aallworthy, you mult excuſe me, but 


I am turprized to hear you talk in ſuch a manner, 


and I muit {ay, take it how you will, that [| thought 
you had more ſenſe.” 
Allworthy reſented this refleQion only with a ſmile; 


nor could he, it he would have endeavoured it, have 
conveyed into that ſmile any mixture of malice or 
contempt. His ſmiles at folly were indeed ſuch as 
we may ſuppoſe the angels beltow on the abſurdities 
of mankind. 


lilitil now defied to be permitted to ſpeak a few 


words. As to uſing any violence on the young 
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lady, I am ſure 1 ſhall never conſent to it. My 
conſcience will not permit me to uſe violence on 
any one, much lefs on a lady for whom, however 
cruel the is to me, I thall always preſerve the pureſt 
and fincerelt aſfection; but yet I have read, that 
women are ſeldom proof again{t perſeverance. Why 
may I rot hope then by tuch perizverance at laſt 
to gain thoſe inclinations, in which for the ſuture 
I thail, perhaps, have no rival; for as for this 
lord, Mr. Weitern is fo kind as to pretzr me to him; 
and fure, Sir, you will not deny but that a parent 
hath at leaſt a negative voice in theſe matters; nay, 
I have heard this very youag lady herſelf ſay ia 
more than once, und declare, that the thought 

© chilren 


— 
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* children inexcuſable who married in direct oppo- 


ſition to the will of their parents. Beſides, though 
the other ladies of the family ſeem to favour the 
pretenſions of my lord, I do not find the lady her- 
ſelf is inclined to give him any countenance : alas! 
I am too well aſſured the is not; I am too ſenſible 
that wickedeſt of men remains uppermoſt in her 
© heart.” 

* Ay, ay, ſo he does,” cries Weſtern. 

But ſurely.” fays Blifil, when ſhe hears of this 
© murder which he hath committed, if the law ſhould 
* ſpare his life '—— 


What's that?” cries Weſtern, © murder! hath he 


committed a murder, and is there any hopes ot. 
* ſeeing him hanged ? — Fol de rol, tol lol de rol. 
Here he fell a ſinging and capering about the room. 

Child,“ ſays Allworthy, this unhappy paſſion 


of yours diſtreſſes me beyond meaſure | heartily 


« pity you, and would do every fair thing to promote 
* your ſuccets.” 

I defire no more,” cries Blifil, I am conviced 
* my dear uncle hath a hetter opinion of me than 
to think that I myfelf wou d accept of more.” 
* Lookee,' {ays Allworthy, you have my leave 
to write, to viſit, if ſhe will permit it, — but [ 
inſiſt on no thoughts of violence. I will have no 
confinement, nothing of that kind attempted.” 
Well, well, cries the ſquire, nothing of that 
” kind ſhall be attempted; we will try a little longer 


- 


* what fair means will effect; and if this fellow be 


* but hanged out of the way — Tol jol de rol. I 
never heard better news in my life; I warrant every 
thing goes to my mind.— Do, prithee, dear All- 
* worthy come and dine with me at the Hercules 
© Pillars: I have beſpoke a ſhoulder of mutton 
* roaſted; and a fpare-rib of pork, and a fowl and 
* egg-ſauce. There will be nobody but ourſelves, 
* nnleſs we have a mind to have the landlord ; for 


1 have ſent parſon Supple down to Baſingſtoke 


* after my tobacco-box, which | left at an inn there, 
and | would not loſe it for the world; for it is an 
* old acquaintance of above twenty years ſtanding. 
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I can tell you landlord is a vaſt comical bitch, you 
© will like un hugely.” 

Mr. Allworthy at laſt agreed to this invitation, and 
ſoon after the 'tquire went off, ſmging and caperiog 
at the hopes of tecing the ſpeedy tragical end of poor 

ones. 

: When he was gone, Mr. Allworthy reſumed the 
aforetaid ſubject with much gravity. He told his 
nephew, * he wiſhed with all his heart he would en- 
* deavour to conquer a paſſion, in which I cannot, 
fays he. © flatter you with any hopes of ſucceeding. 

* It is certainly a vulgar error, that averſion in A 
woman may be conquered by perſeverance. In- 
difference may, perhaps, ſometimes yield to it; but 
the utual triumphs gained by perſeverance in a 
lover, are over caprice, imprudence, affectation, and 
often an exorbitant degree of levity, which excites 
women, not over- warm in their conſtitutions, to 
— their vanity by prolonging the time of 
courtſhip, even when they are well- enough pleaſed 
with the object, and reſolve (if ever they reſolve at 
all) ro make him a very pititul amends in the end. 
But a fixed diſlike, as I am afraid this is, will rather 
gather ſtrength, than be conquered by time. Be- 
tides, my dear, | have another apprehenſion which 
you mult excuſe. I am afraid this paſſion which 
you have for this fine young creature, hath her 
beautiful perſon too much for its object, and is un- 
worthy of the name of that love, which is the only 
foundation of matrimonial felicity. To admire, 
to lixe, and to long for the poſſeſſion of a beautiful 
woman, without any regard to her ſentiments to- 
wards us, is, I am afraid, too natural; but love, 
I believe, is the child of love only; at leaſt, I am 
pretty confident, that to love the creature who we 
are aſſured hates us, is not in human nature. Ex- 
amine you heart, theréſore, thoroughly, my good 
boy, and if, upon examination, you have but the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of this kind, T am ſure your own 
virtue and religion will impel you to drive ſo vici- 
ous. a paſſion from your heart, and your good ſenſe 
will ſoon enable you to do it without pain. "I 


— 
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The reader may pretty well gueſs Blifil's anſwer ; 
but it he thould be at a lots, we are not, at prelent, 
at teiture to fatisty him, as our hitory now haltzi.s 
en to matters of higher importance, and we cay no 
longer bear to be ablent from Sophia. 


CHAP. IV. 
An extrarrdinary ſcene between Syphia and her aunt, 


HE lowing heifer and the blearing ewe, in herds 
and flocks, may ramble fafe and unregarded 
through the paſtures, Theie are, indeed, hereattcr 
doomed to be the prey of man: yet miny years are they 
ſuffered to enjoy their liberty undiſturbed. But if a 
plump doe be diſcovered to have eſcaped from the 
toreſt, and to repoſe hertelf in ſome field or grove, 
the whole parith is preſently alarmed, every man is 
ready to ſet his dogs after her: and if the is preſer- 
ved from the reſt by the good 'ſquire, it is only that 
he may ſecure her for his own eating. 

| have often conſidered a very fine young woman 
of fortune and faſhion, when firlt found ſtrayed from 
the pale of her nurſery, to be in pretty much the 
ſame ſituation with this doe. The town is immedi- 
ately in an uproar, the is hunted from park to play, 
from court to affembly. from aſſembly to her own 
chamber, and rarely eſcapes a ſingle ſeaſon from the 
jaws of ſome devourer or other: for it her friends 
protect her from ſome, it is only to deliver her over 
to one ot their own chuſing, often more diſagreeable 
to her than any of the reſt: while whole herds or 
flocks of other women, ſecurely and ſcarce regarded, 
traverſe the park, the play, the opera, and the aſſem- 
bly ; and though, for the molt part at leaſt, they are 
at laſt devoured, yet for a long time do they wanton 
12 liberty, without diſturbance or controul. 

Of all theſe paragons, none ever taſted more of 
this perſecution than poor Sophia. Her ill ſtars were 
not contented with all that the had ſuffered on ac- 
count of Blifil; they now raiſed her another purſuer, 
who ſeemed likely to torment her no leſs than the 
other had done. For though her aunt was leſs a 
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ſhe was no lets aſſiduous in teizing her, than her ſa- 
ther had been before. 
Ihe ſervants were no ſconer departed after dinner, 
than Mrs. Wettern, who had opened the matter to 
Sophia, informed her, That the expected his lord- 
* ſhip that very afternoon, and intended to take the 
* fir!t opportunity of leaving her alone with him.” 
* If you do, Madam, aniwered Sophia with ſome 
wirit, I mall take the firit opportunity of leaving 
him by himtielf.,” * How! Madam!“ cries the aunt; 
is this the return you make me for my kindneſs, in- 
relieving you trom your confinement at your fa- 
thers? Lou know, Madam.” faid Sophia, the 
cauſe of that continement was a retuſ4l to comply 
with my father, in accepting a man I deteſted; and 
will my dear aunt. who hath relieved me from that 
diſtreſs, involve me in another equally bad ?* © and 
do you think then, Madam.“ anſwered Mrs. Wei- 
ern, * that there is no difference between my lord 
Fellamar and Mr. Blifil:'* Very little. in my opi- 
nion,“ cries Sophia: and if I muſt be condemned 
to one, I would certainly have the merit of ſacri- 
ficing myſelt to my father's pleaſure.” * Then my 
os. [ find,” faith the aunt, © hath very little 
weight with you; but that conſideration ſhall not 
move me. | act from nobler motives. The view 
of aggrandizing my family, of ennobling yourſelf, 
is what | proc ed upon. Have you no ſenſe of am- 
bition ? Are there no charms in the thoughts of 
* having a coronet on your coach? None, upon 
© my honour,” ſaid Sophia. A pincuſhion upon 
* my coach would pleaſe me juſt as well.“ Never 
mention honour, cries the aunt, it becomes not 
* the mouth of ſuch a wretch. I am forry, niece, 
you force me to uſe theſe words; but I cannot 
* bear your groveling temper; you have none of 
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the blood of the Weſterns in you. But however 


* mean and bale your own ideas are, you ſhall bring 
© no imputation on. mine. I vill never ſufer the 
rd to ſay of me, that I encouraged you in re- 
* fuſing one of the beſt matches in England; a match 
6 which beſides its advantage in fortune, would do 

ho our 
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* honovr to almoſt any family, and h2th indeed, in 
title, the advantage of ours.“ Surely,” fays So- 
phia, I am born deficient, and have not the ſenſes 
with which other people are bleſſed; there muſt be 
* certainly ſome ſenſe which can relith the delights of 
* found and ſnow, which I have not: for furely man- 
* kind would not labour ſo much, nor facritice fo 
* much for the obtaining, ror would they be fo clate 
and proud with poſſeiling, what appeared to them 
* as it doth to me, the molt inſignificant of all trifles.* 

No, no, Mits;” cries the aunt; you are born 
with as many ſenſes as other people; but I aſſure 
vou, you are not born with a ſuſficient underſtand- 
ing to make a fool of me, or to expoſe my conduct 
to the world. $0 I declare this to you upon my 
* word, and you know, | believe, how fixed my re- 
* ſolutions are, unleſs you agree to fee his lordſhip 
this afternoon, I will, with my own hands, deliver 
* you to morrow morning to my brother, and will 
© never henceforth intertere with you, nor ſee your 
* face again.“ Sophia ſtood a few moments ſilent after 
this ſpeech, which was uttered in a moſt angry and 
peremptory tone; and then burſting into tears, ſhe 
cry'd, Do with me, Madam, whatever you pleaſe ; 
+ am the molt miſerable, undone wretch upou earth; 
if my dear aunt forſakes me, where thall I look for 
a protector: My dear nice, cries ſhe, * you 
will have a very good protector in his lordſhip ; a 
protector, whom nothing but a hankering after that 
vile fellow Jones can make you decline.“ * Indeed, 
Madam,” ſaid Sophia, you wrong me. How can 
you imagine, after what you have ſheun me, if L 
had ever any ſuch thoughts, that I ſhould not baniſh 
them for ever. If it will fatisty you, I will receive 
the ſacrament upon it, never to ſee his face again.” 
* But child, dear child,” jald the aunt, be rea- 
* ſonable: can you invent a imgle objection !:! 
I have already, I think, told you a ſufſicient objec- 
© tion,” anſwered Sophia — * What,” cries the aunt; 
J remember none. Sure, Madam, faid Sophia, 
* | told you he had uſed me in the rudeſt and vileſt 
manner. Indeed, child, aniwered the, * 1 — 
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heard you, cr did not underſtand you: But what 
do yon mean by this rude and vile manner?“ In- 
deed. Madam,“ ſaid Sophia, * I am almoſt aſhamed 
to tell you. He caught me in his arms. pulled me 
down upon the ſettee, and thruſt his hand into my 
boſom, and kiſſed it with ſuch violence. that | have 
the mark upon my left breaſt at this moment 
Indeed !* faid Mrs. Weſtern. * Yes, indeed, Ma- 
dam,” anſwered Sophia; my father luckily came 
ia at that inſtant, or heaven knows what rudeneſs 
he intended to have proceeded to. I am aſtoniſh- 
ed and confounded,” cries the aunt. * No woman 
of the name of Weſtern hath been ever treated ſo, 
fince we were a family. I would have torn the 
eyes of a prince out, if he had attempted ſuch free- 
doms with me. It is impoſſible: ſure, Sophia, you 
muſt invent this to raiſe my indignation againit 
him.” l hope, Madam, faid Sophia, you have 
too good an opinion of me, to imagine me capable 
of telling an untruth. Upon my foul it is true.” 
I ſhould have ſtabbed him to the heart had I been 
prefent,” returned the aunt * Yet ſurely he could 
have no diſhonourable deſign : it is impoſſible; he 
durſt not: beſides, his propoſals ſhew he had not; 
for they are not only honourable but generous. I 
don't know; the age allows too great freedoms. 
A dittant fainte is all | would have allowed before 
the ceremony. | have had lovers formerly, not ſo 
long ago neither ; ſeveral lovers, though | never 
would cordent to marriage, and | never encouraged 
the leaſt freedom. It is a foolith cuſtom. and what 
I never would agree to. No man kiſſed more of 
me than my cheek, It is as much as one can brin 

ones ielf ro give lips up to a huſband; and, indeed, 
could I ever have been perſuaded to marry, I be- 
heve [ {ſhould not have ſoon been brought to endure 
fo much * You will pardon me, dear Madam, 


ſaid Sophia, if | make one obſervation: you own 


you have had many lovers, and the world knows it, 
even if you hould dery it. You refuſed them all, 
and I am convinced one coronet at leait amon 

them.” © You lay true, dear Sophy,' * 7 
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l had once the offer of a title.” Why then,” ſaid 
Sophia, will you not ſuffer me to refuſe this once? 
© It is true, child,” faid (he, © I have refuſed the offer 
of a title; but it was not ſo good an offer; that 
is, not ſo very, very good an offer.” © Yes, Ma- 
dam, ſaid Sophia; © but you have had very great 
propoſals from men of vaſt fortunes. It was not 
the firit, nor the ſecond, nor the third advantage- 
ous match that offered itſelf.” * I own it was not,” 
ſaid ſne. Well, Madam,” continued Sophia, and 
* why may not | expect to have a ſecond, perhaps, 
* better than this? You are now but a young woman, 
and | am convinced would not promiſe to yield to 
the firſt lover of fortune, nay, or of title too. I 
am a very young woman, and ſure I need not de- 
* ſpair.” * Well, my dear, dear Sophy,” cries the 
2unt, what would you have me ſay?* * Why, I on- 
ly beg that | may not be left alone, at leaſt this 
evening: grant me that, and I will ſubmit, if you 
think aiter what is paſt, I onCht to fee him in your 
company.“ Well, I will grant it,” cries the aunt. 
Sophy, you know I love you, and can deny you 
nothing. You know the eaſineſs of my nature; I 
have not always been ſo eaſy. I have been formerly 
thought crnel ; by the men | mean. I was called 
the cruel Partheniſſo. I have broke many a win- 
dow that has had verſes to the cruel Partheniſſa in 
it. Sophy, I was never fo handſome as you, and 
yet | had fomething of you formerly. Tama little 
altered. Kingdoms and (ſtates, as Tully Cicero ſays 
in his epiltles, undergo alterations, and ſo muſt the 
human form.“ Thus run the on for near half an 
hour upon herſelf, and her conqueſts and her cruelty, 
till the arrival of my lord, who, after a moſt tedious 
viſit, during which Mrs. Weſtern never once offered 
to leave the room, retired, not much more ſatisfied 
with the aunt than with the niece. For Sophia had 
brought her aunt into ſo excellent a temper, that ſhe 
conſented to almoſt every thing her niece ſaid ; and 
agreed, that a little diſtant — might not be 
improper to fo forward a lover. 


0 


Thus 
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Thus Sophia, by a little well - directed flattery, for 
which ſurely none will blame her, obtained a little 
eaſe for herſelf, and, at leaſt, put off the evil day. 
And now we have ſeen our heroiae in a better fitua- 
tion than ſhe hath been for a long time before, we 
will look a little after Mr. Jones, whom we left in 
the molt deplorable ſituation that can well be ima- 


gined, 


CHAP. V. 
Alrs. Miller and Mr. Nightingale viſit Janet in the 
priſon. 


HEN Mr. Allworthy and his nephew went to 
V meet Mr. Weſtern, Mrs. Miller ſet forwards 
to her ſon-in-Jaw's lodgings, in order to acquaint him 
with the accident which had befallen his triend Jones; 
but he had known it long before from Partridge, (fcr 
Jones, when he left Mrs. Miller, had been furniſhed 
with a room in the ſame houſe with Mr. Nightingale. ) 
The good woman found her daughter under great at- 
fiction on account of Mr. Jones, whom having com- 
forted as well as the could, the ſet forwards to the 
Gate houſe, where ſhe heard he was, and where Mr. 
Nightingale was arrived before her. 

The firmneſs and conſtancy of a true friend is 2 
circumſtance fo extremely delightful ro perſons in any 
kind of diſtreſs, that the diilreſs itfelt, it it be only 
temporary, and admits of relief, is more than cormn- 
penſated by bringing this comfort with tr, Nor are 
inſtances of this kind ſo rare, as tome tuperficial and 
maccurate obſervers hare reported. To tay the truth, 
want of compatiion is not to be numbered among our 
general faults. The black ingredient which touts 
our diſpoſition is envy. Hence our eye is eldom, I 
am afraid, turned ugwards to thoſe who are manite tly 
greater, better, wiſer, or happier than ourtelves, 
without ſome degree of malignity ; while we com- 
monly look downwards on the mean and miterable, 
with ſufficient benevolence and pity. In ſact, I have 
remarked, that moit of the detects which have dis- 
covered themſelves in the frieaditips within my ob- 
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ſervation, have ariſen ſrom envy only ; a helliſh vice; 
and yet one from which I have known very few ab- 
folutely exempr. But enough of a ſubject which, it 
purſued, would lead me too far. 

Whether it was that fortune was apprehenſive leſt: 
Jones ſhould fink under the weight of his adverſity, 
and that ſhe might thus lote any future opportunity 
of tormenting him; or whether ſhe really abated ſome- 
what of her ſeverity towards him, ſhe ſeemed a little 
to relax her perſecution, by ſeeding; him the company 
of two ſuch faithful friends, and what is perhaps 
more rare, a faithful ſervant. For Partridge. though 
he had many imperteQions. wanted not fidelity: and 
though fear would not fuffer him to be hanged for 
his maſter, yet the world, I believe, could not have 
bribed him to deſert his cauſe. 

While Jones was exprefiing great ſatisſaction in the 
preſence of his friends, Partridge krought an account 
that Mr Fitzpatrick was fill alive, the ugh the fur- 
geon declared, that he had very little }-pes Upon 
which Jones fetching a deep ſigh, Nightingale ſaid to 
him; * My dear Tom, why thould you afllict your- 
c ſelf ſo upon an accident, which, whatever be the 
conſequence, can be attended with no danger to 
you, and in which your conſcience cannot accule 
you of having been in the leaſt to blame. If the 
fellow ſhould die. what have vou done more than 
taken away the life of a ruſtin in your own de- 
fence ? So will the coroner's inqueſt certainly find 
it; and then you will be eafily admitted to bail : 
and though you muſt undergo the form ct a trial, 
yet it is a trial which many men would Rand for 
you for a thilling' Come, come, Mr. jones.” faid 
irs. Miller, + cheer yourfelt up. | knew you could 
not be the aggreficr, and fo | told Mr. Allwerthy, 
and fo he ſhall acknow ledrre too before | have done 
with him.“ 

Jones gravely anſwered, © That whatever might be 
his fate, he ſhould al ways lament the having ſhed 
the blood of one of his ſellow- creatures, as one of 
the higheſt misfortunes which could have befallen 
him. But I hare another misfortune of the ten- 
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* dereſt kind. O! Mrs. Miller, I have loſt what L 
* held molt dear upon earth.“ That mult be a mi- 
« {trefs,”' ſaid Mrs. Miller; © but come, come; | know 
more than you imagine;' (for indeed Partridge had 
blabbed all) and I have heard more than you know. 
Matters go better, I promiſe you, than you think; 
* and | wonld not give Blifil fix-pence for all the 
* chance which ke hath of the lady.” 

Indeed, my dear friend, indeed,” anſwered Jones, 
vou are an entire ſtranger to the cauſe of my grief. 
If you was acquainted with the ſtory, you would 
allow my cate admitted of no comfort. I appre- 
hend no danger from Blifl. | have undone myſelf.“ 
Don't deſpair,” replied Mrs. Miller; “ you know not 
what a woman can do: and it any thing be in my | 


power, I promile you I will do it to ferve you. It 

is my duty. My ton, my dear Mr. Nightingale, who 

is ſo kind to tel] me he hath obligations to you on | 
the ſame account, knows it is my duty. Shall 1 go 
to the lady myſelf? I will fay any thing to her you 

would have me fay.” 

* Thou beſt of women, ' cries Jones, taking her by 

the hand, talk not of obligations to me; but, as 

« you have been fo kind to mention it, there is a fa- 

« your which, perhaps, may be in your power. I fee 

* youare acquainted with the lady (how you came by 

* your mtormation I know not) who fits iadeed very 
c 
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near my heart. If you could contrive to deliver 
this, (giving her a paper from his pocket), I ſhall 
for ever acknowledge your goodnets.” 
* Give it me.” ſaid Mrs Miller. If I fee it not 
in her own poſicfhon before | ſleep, may my next 
ſleep be my laſt. Comfort yourielf, my good young 
man; be wiſe enough to take warning from palt 
follies, and I warrant all thall be well, and I thall 
yet ſee you happy with the mott charming young 
lady in the world ; for ſo I hear from every one 
ſhe is 
Believe me, Madam,' faid he, I do not ſpeak 
the common cant of one in my unhappy ſituation. 
* Betore this dreadſul accident happened, I had re- 
© ſolved 
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* ſolved to quit a life of which I was become ſenſible 
* of the wickedneſs as well as folly. I do aſſure you, 
notwithſtanding the diiturbances I have unfortu- 
nately occaſioned in your houſe, for which | heartily 
atk your pardon, I am not an abandoned profligate. 
Though I have been hurried into vices, I do not 
approve a vicious character; nor will I ever, from 
this moment, deferve it.” 

Mrs. Miller expreited great ſatisfaction in theſe de- 
clarations, in the fincerity of which ſhe averred lic 
had an entire faith: and now the remainder of the 
converſation paſt in the joint attempts of that good 
woman and Mr, Nightingale, to cheer the dejected 
ſpirits of Mr. Jones, in waich they ſo far ſucceeded, 
as to leave him much better comforted and ſatisfied 
than they found him; to which happy alteration no- 
thing ſo much contributed as the kind undertaking 
of Mrs. Miller, to deliver Lis letter to Sophia, which 
he deſpaired of finding any means to accompliſh : for 
when Black George produced the laſt from Sophia, 
he informed Partridge, that ſhe had ftrialy charged 
him, on pain of having it communicated to her fa- 
ther, not to bring her any anſwer. He was moreover 
not a little pleaſed, to find he had ſo warm an advo- 
cate to Mr. Allworthy himſelf in this good woman, 
who was in reality, one of the worthielt creatures in 
the world, 

After about an hour's viſit from the lady, (tor 
Nightingale had been with him much longer) they 
both took their leave, promiſing to return to hirn 
ſoon ; during which Mrs. Miller ſaid, ſne hoped to 
bring him ſome good news from his mittrels, and 
Mr. Nightingale promiſed to enquire into the ſtate of 
Mr. Fitzpatrick's wound, and likewiſe to find out 
fome of the perſons who were preicut at the ren- 
counter : 

The former of theſe went directly in queſt of So- 
phia, whither we likewiſe hall now attend her. 
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CRAP. VEL 
In «hich Mrs. Miller pays a viſit to Sophia. 


CCESS to the young lady was by no means 
4 diikcult : for as the lived now on a perfect 
friendly footing with her aunt, ſhe was at full liberty 
to receive what viſitants the pleaſed. 

Sophia was dreſüng, when (he was acquainted that 
there was a gentlewaman below to wait on her. As 
ſhe was neither afraid, nor athamed, to ſee any of her 
own ſex, \Irs. Viilier was immediately admitted. 

Curt'ſies and the uſual ceremonials between women 
who are rangers to each other being palt, Sophia 
aid, I have not the pleaſure to know you, Madam. 
* No, Madam, anſwered Mrs. Miller, and I muit 
* beg pardon for intruding upon you. But when yoa 
* know what has induced me to give you this trouble, 
hape * Pray, what is your buſineſs, Madam :” 
faid Sophia, with a little emotion. Madam, we 
* are not alone,” replied Mrs. Miller, in a low voice, 
Go out, Betty, ſaid Sophia. 

When Betty was departed, Mrs. Miller ſaid, © I 
* was defired, Madam, by a very unhappy young 
« gentleman, to deliver you this letter.“ Sophia 
changed colour when ſhe faw the direction, well 
knowing the hand. and, after ſome heſitation, ſaid, 
——* | could not conceive, Madam, from your ap- 
* pearance, that your buſineſs had been of ſuch a 
nature.— Whomever you brought this letter from, 
* I thall not open it. 1 ihonld be ſorry to entertuin 
* an unjuſt ſuſpicion of any one; but you are au ut- 
ter ſtranger to me.” 

Alf you will have patience, Madam, anſwered 
Mrs Miller, I will acquaint you who [ am, and 
* how | came by that letter I ö have no curioſity, 
Madam, to know any thing.“ cries Sophia, but [ 
* muſt inſiſt on your delivering that letter back to the 
« perton who gave it you 

Mrs. Miller then fell upon her knees, and in the 
moſt paſſionate terms. implored her compaſſion; to 
which Sophia anlwered: * Sure, Madam, it is ſur- 
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* prizing you ſhould be fo very ſtrongly intereſted in 
the behalf of this perſon. I would not think, Ma- 
* dam,'——* No, Madam,” ſays Mrs. Miller, you 
* ſhall not think any thing but the truth. I will tell 
* you all, and you will not wonder that I am inte- 
reſted. He is the beſt natured creature that ever 
* was born.'—She then began and related the ſtory 
of Mr. Henderſon. —After this the cried, * This Ma- 
dam, this is his goodneſs ; but I have much more 
* tender obligations to him. He hath preſerved my 
child. Here, after ſhedding ſome tears, ſhe re- 
lated every thing concerning that fat, ſuppreſſing 
only thoſe circumſtances which would have moſt re- 
flected on her daughter, and concluded with ſaying, 
* Now, Madam, you ſhall judge whether I can ever 
do enough for ſo kind, ſo good, ſo generous a 
* young man: and ſure he is the beit and worthieſt 
* of all human beings.” 

The alterations in the countenance of Sophia had 
hitherto been chiefly to her diſadvantage, and had 
inclined her complexion to too great paleneſs; but 
the now waxed redder, it poſſible, than vermilion, and 
cried, * I know not what to ſay ; certainly what ari- 
* ſes from gratitude cannot be blamed -——But what 
* ſervice can my reading this letter do your friend, 
* ſince | am reſolved never'—Mrs. Miller fell again 
to her entreaties, and begged to be forgiven, but the 
could not, the ſaid, carry it back. Well, Madam.“ 
ſays Sophia, | cannot help it, if you will force it 
upon me. Certainly you may leave it whether 1 
« will or no What Sophia meant, or whether ſhe 
meant any thing, I will not preſume to determine : 
but Mrs. Miller actually underſtood this as a hint, 
and preſently laying the letter down on the table, 
took her leave, having firſt begged permiſſion to wait 
again on Sophia; which requeſt had neither aſſent 
nor denial. 

The letter lay upon the table no longer than till 
Mrs Miller was out of fight; for then Sophia opened 
and read it. | 

This letter did very little ſervice to his cauſe; for 
it conſiſted of little more than confeſſions of bis own 
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unworthineſs, and bitter lamentations of deſpair, to- 
vether with the moſt ſolemn proteſtations of his un- 
alterable fidelity to Sophia, of which, he ſaid, he 
hoped to convince her it he had ever more the ho- 
nour of being admitted to her preſence; and that he 
could account for the letter to lady Bellaſton, in ſuch 
2a manner, that though it would not entitle him to 
her forgiveneſs, he hoped at leaſt to obtain it from 
her mercy. And concluded with vowing, that no- 
thing was ever leſs in his thoughts than to marry 
lady Bellaſton. 

Though Sophia read the letter twice over with 
great attention, his meaning ſiill remained a riddle 
to her; nor could her invention ſuggeſt to her any 
means to excuſe Jones, She certainly remained very 
angry with him, though indeed lady Bellaſton took 
up ſo much of her reſentment, that her gentle mind 
had but little left to beſtow on any other perſon. 

That lady was moſt naluckily to dine this very day 
with her aunt Weſtern, and, in the afternoon, they 
were all three by appointment, to go together to the 
opera, and thence to lady Thomas Hatchet's drum. 
Sophia would have gladly been excuſed from all, bur 
ſhe would not ditoblige her aunt; and as to the arts 
of counterfeiting illneſs, the was ſo entirely a ſtranger 
to them that it never once entered into her head. 
When the was dreſt therefore, down the went, re- 
ſolved to encounter all the horrors of the day. and 
a moſt diſagreeable one it proved; for lady Bellaſton 
took every opportunity very civilly and flily to inſult 
her; to all which her dejection of ſpirits diſabled her 
from making apy return * and indeed, to confeſs the 
truth, the was at the very belt but an indifferent mi- 
ſtreſs of repartee | 

Another misfortune which befel poor Sophia, was 
the company of lord Fellamar, whom ſhe met at the 
opera, and who attended her to the drum. And 
though both places were too public to admit of any 
particularities. and ſhe was farther relieved by the 
muſic at the cone place and by the cards at the other, 
ſhe could not however enjoy herſelf in his company: 
for there is ſomething of delicacy in women, a 
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will not ſuffer them to be even eaſy in the preſence 
of a man whom they know to have pretenſions to 
them. which they are diſinclined to favour. 

Having in this chapter twice mentioned a drum, a 
word which our poſterity, it is hoped, will not under- 
ftand in the ſenſe it is here applied, we ſhall, not- 
withſtanding our preſent haſte, ſtop a moment to de- 
ſcribe the entertainment here meant, and the rather 
as we can in a moment deſcribe it. 

A drum then, is an aſſembly of well dreſſed per- 
ſons of both ſexes, moſt of whom play at cards, and 
the reſt do nothing at all ; while the miſtreſs of the 
houſe performs the part of the landlady at an inn, 
and like the landlady of an inn prides herſelf in the 
number of her gueſts, though ſhe doth not always, 
like her. get any thing by it. 

No wonder then as ſo much ſpirits muſt be requi- 
red to ſupport any vivacity in theſe ſcenes of dul- 
neſs, that we hear perſons of faſhion eternally com- 
plaining of the want of them; a complaint confined 
entirely to upper life. How inſupportable muſt we 
imagine this round of impertinence to have been to 
Sophia, at this time; how difficult mult the have 
found it to force the appearance of gaiety into her 
looks, when her mind diftated nothing but the ten- 
dereſt ſorrow, and when every thought was charged 
with tormenting ideas. 

Night, however, at laſt reſtored her to her pillow, 
where we will leave her to ſooth her melancholy at 
leaſt, though incapable we fear of reſt, and thall pur- 
{ue our hiſtory, which ſomething whiſpers us, is now 
arrived at the eve of ſome greac event. 


CHAP. VII. 


A pathetic ſcene between Mr. All worthy and Mrs. Miller 


RS. Mirtttx had a long diſcourſe with Mr. All- 

M worthy. at his return from dinner, in which 

e acquainted him with Mr. Jones's having unfortu- 

nately loſt all which he was pleaſed to beſtow on him 

at their ſeparation; and with the diſtreſſes to which that 

toſs had ſubjected him; of all which ſhe bad _— 
a fu 
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a full account from the faithful retailer Partridge. 
She then explained tbe obligations the had to Jones ; 
not that ſhe was entirely explicit with regard to her 
daughter: for though ſhe had the utmoſt confilence 
in Mr. Allworthy, and though there could be no 
hopes of keeping an affair ſecret, which was unhap- 
pily known to more than half a dezen; yet the could 
not prevail with herſelf to mention thoſe circumſtances 
which reflected moſt on the chaſtity of poor Nancy; 
But ſmothered that part of her evidence as cautiouſly 
as if ſhe had been before a judge, and the girl was 
now on her trial for the murder of a baſtard. 
Allworthy ſaid, there were few characters ſo abſo- 
lutely vicious as not to have the leaſt mixture of good 
in them. * However, ſays he, | cannot deny but 
* that you had ſome obligations to the fellow, bad as 
he is, and I ſhall therefore excuſe what hath paſt al- 
ready, but muſt inſiſt you never mention his name 
© to me more; for I promiſe you, it was upon the 
« fulleſt and plaineſt evidence that I reſolved to take 
the meaſures | have taken.“ Well, Sir,” ſays ſhe, 
I make not the leaſt doubt, but time will thew all 
* 
4 


matters in their true and natural colours, and that 
vou will de convinced this poor young man de- 
ſerves better of you than ſome other folks that ſhall 
be nameleſs.” 
Madam, cries Allworthy, a little ruflled, © I will 
not hear any reflections on my nephew; and if you 
ever fay a word more of that kind, I will depart 
from your houſe that inſtant. He is the worthieſt 
and belt of men; and I once more repeat it to you, 
he hath carried his friendſhip to this man to a 
blameable length, by too long concealing facts of 
the blackeſt die. The ingratitude of the wretch 
to this good young man is what I molt reſent : for, 
Madam, I have the greateſt reaſon to imagine he 
had laid a plot to ſupplant my nephew in my fa- 
vour, and to have dilinherited him 
© I am ſure. Sir,“ an{wered Mrs Miller, a little 
frightened tor chough Mr. Allworthy had the ut- 
molt iweetneis and benevolence in his ſmiles, he had 
great terror in his frowns) * I ſhall never ſpeak 
| * againſt 
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againlt any gentleman you are pleaſed to think well 
ot. I am ture, vir, ſuch behaviour would very little 
become me, eſpecially when the gentleman is your 
neareſt relation; but, Sir, you mult not be angry 
with me, you mult not indeed, for my good withes 
to this poor wretch. Sure | may call him fo now, 
though onee you would have been angry with me, 
it I had ſpoke of him with the leit diſreſpect. 
How often have | heard you call hin your fon ? 
how often have you piaitledl to me of him, wich all 
the fondnels of a parent? Nay, Sir, [ cannot for- 
get the many tender expreflions, the many good 
thiags you have told me af kis beauty, and his 
Parts, and bis virtues; of his good- nature and ge- 
nerolity. — | am fure, Sir, | cannot forget then: 
for I fad them all true. i have experienced them 
in my on canſe They have preſerved my family. 
You mult pardon iny tears, Sir, indeed you mult, 
when l conliler the cruel reverſe of fortune which 
this poor yonth, to whom I am lo much obliged, 
hath fuffered : when | conſider- the loſs of your fa- 
vour, which I know he valued more than his life, 
[| muit, | muit lament him. If you had a dagger 
in your hand, ready to plunge into my heart, I 


' mult lament the milery of one whom you have lov- 


ed, and | ſhall ever love.” 
Allworthy was pretty much moved with this ſpeech, 


but it ſeemed not to be with anger: for after a thort 
filence, taking Mrs. Miller by the hand, he faid very 
affe Rionately to her: Come, Madam, let us con- 


ſider a little about your daughter. [ cannot blame 
yon, tor rejoicing in um- ten which pro.nites to be 
advantageous to her; hut you nove this advantage, 
in 4 great meaſure, depends on the tather's recon- 
ciliation. I know Mr Nightingale very well, and 
have formerly had concerns with hin; | will make 
him a viſit, and endeavour to ſerve you in this mat- 
ter. I believe he is a worldly man; but as this is 
an only ſon, and the thing is now irretrievable, 
perhaps he may in time be brought to reaton. I 
promiſe you I will do all I can for you.” 

Many 
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| Many were the acknowledgements which the poor 
woman made to Allworthy, tor this kind and gene- 
rons offer, nor could the refrain from taking this oc- 
caſion again to exprels her gratitude towards Jones, 
* tc whom,” ſaid the, © 1 owe the opportunity of gi- 
* ving Yeu, Sir, this preſently trouble.” Aliworthy 
gently ſlopped her; but he was too good a man to 
be reall; offended with the effects of fo noble a prin- 
ciple as now actuated Mrs. Viiller ; and indeed had 
not this new affair inflamed his former anger aguinſt 
Jones, it is poſſible he might have been a little ſoſten- 
ed towards him, by the report of an action which 
malice it: elf could not have derived from an evil mo- 
LiVc. 
Mr. Allworchy and Mrs. Miller had been above an 
hour together, when their converſation was put an 
end to by the arrival of Blifil, and another perſon, 


which other perion was no leſs than Mr. Dowling, 


the attorney, who was now become a great favourite 
with Mr. Blifil, and whom Mr. Allworthy, at the 
defire of his nephew, had made his ſteward ; and had 
likewiſe recommended him to Mr. Weitern, from whom 
the attorney received a promite of being promoted to 
the ſame office upon the firit vacancy; and in the mean 
time, was employed in tranſacting ſome affairs which the 
iquire then had in London, in relation to a mortgage. 

This was the principal affair which then brought 
Mr. Dowling to town; therefore he took the ſame 
opportunity to charge hunſelf with ſome money for 
Mr. Allworthy. and to make a report to him of ſome 
other buſineſs; in all which, as it was of much too 
dull a nature to find any place in this hiſtory, we will 
leave the uncle, nephew, and their lawyer coucerued, 
and reſort to other matters. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Containing various matters. 


Ty Efore we return to Mr. Jones, we will take one 

more view of Sophia. 
Though that young lady had brought her aunt into 
great good humour by thoſe ſoothing methods, which 
ve 
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we have before related, ſhe had not brought her in 
the leaſt to abate of her zeal for the match with lord 
Fellamar. This zeal was now inflamed by lady Bel- 
laſton, who had told her the preceding evening, that 
the was well ſatisfied from the conduct of Sophia and 
from her carriage to his lordſhip, that all delays 
would be dangerous, and that the only way to fuc- 
ceed, was to preſs the match foward with ſuch rapi- 
dity, that the young lady thould have no time to re- 
flea, and be obliged to conſent, while the ſcarce 
knew what the did. In which manner, the faid, one 
half of the marriages among people of condition were 
brought about. A fact very probably true, and to 
which I ſuppole is owing the mutual tenderneſs which 
atterwar\s exiſts among ſo many happy couples. 

A hint of the ſame kind was given by the ſame 
lady to lord Fellamar; and both theſe ſo readily em- 
braced the advice, that the very nezt day was, at his 
lordſhip's requeſt, appointed by Mrs. Weſtern for a 
private interview between the young parties. This 
was communicated to Sophia by her aunt, and inſiſted 
upon in ſuch high terms, that, after having urged 
every thing ſhe could poſſibly invent againſt it, with- 
out the leaſt effect, the at lait agreed to give the high- 
elt inſtance of complaiſance which any young lady 
can give, and conſented to ſee his lordlhip 

As converſations of this kind afford no great en- 
tertainment, we ſhall be excufed from reciting the 
whole that paſt at this interview; in which, after his 
lord{hip had made many declarations of the moſt pure 
and ardent paſſion, to the filent bluſhing Sophia; 
ſhe at laſt collected all the ſpirits ſhe could raiſe, and 
with a trembling low voice ſaid, My lord, you mnit 
be yourlelf conſcious whether your former behavi- 
our to me hath been conſiſtent with the profeſſions 
you now make.” * Is there,“ anſwered he, no 
way by which I can atone for madneſs ? what J 
did, I am afraid, muſt have too plainly convinced 
you, that the violence of love had deprived me of 
my ſenſes. Indeed, my lord,” faid ſhe, it is in 
your power to give me a proof of an affection which 
much rather with to encourage, and to 1 | 
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* ſhould think myſelf more bebholden. Name it 
Madam,“ ſaid my lord, very warmly.— My lord, 
ſays ſhe, looking down upon her fan,” © I know you 
* muſt be ſenſible how uneaſy this pretended paſſion 
of yours hath made me Can you be ſo cruel 
to call it pretended ”' ſays he. Yes, my lord,” 
anſwered Sophia, all proteflions of love to thoſe 
* whom we periecute, are molt inſulting pretences. 
This purſuit of yours is to me a molt cruel perſe- 
© cution; nay. it is taking a molt ungenerous ad- 
© vantage of my unhappy ſituation.” * Volt lovely, 
© mot adorable charmer, do not accuſe me, cries 
* he of taking an ungenerous advantage, while L 
have no thoughts but what are directed to your ho- 
* nour and intereſt, and while I have no view, no 
* hope, no ambition, but to throw myſelf, honour, 
fortune, every thing at your teet y lord, 
ſays ſhe, it is that fortune, and thoſe honours, 
which give you the advantage of which J complain. 
Theſe are the charms which have ſeduced my rela- 
tions, but to me they are things indifferent, It 
_ © your lordſhip will merit my gratitude, there is but 
© one way.—* Pardon me. divine creature, faid 
he, there can be none. All I can do for you is o 
much your due. and vill give me to much pleaſure, 
that there is no room for your gratitude.” —- In- 
deed, my lord,“ anſwered the, * you may obtain 
my gratitude, my good opinion, every kind thought 
and wiſh which it is in my power to beſtow; nav, 
you may obtain them with eaſe; for ſure to a ge- 
nerous mind it muit be eaſy to grant my reque!. 
Let me beſcech you then, to ceaie a purtuit, in 
which you can never have any ſucceſs. For your 
own fake as well as mine, J] entreat this favour : 
for lure you are too noble to have any pleaſure in 
tormenting an unhappy creature. What can your 
lordſhip propoſe but uncaſineſs to yourſelf, by a 
perſeverance. which, upon my honour, upon my 
ſoul, cannot, ſhall not prevail with me, whatever 
diſtreſſes you may drive me to.“ Ficre my lord 
fetched a decp fgb, and then ſaid, —* Is it then, 
| Madam, 
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* Madam, that I am ſo unhappy to be the object of 
* your diflike and ſcorn ; or will you pardon me if [ 
ſuſpect there is ſome other: — Here he hefitat- 
ed, and Sophia anſwered with ſome {pirit, My 
* lord, I ſhall not be accountable to you for the rea- 
* ſons of my conduct. I am obliged to your lordfhip 
for the generous offer you have made; [ own it-is 
beyond either my deferts or expectations; yet IL 
hope, my lord, you will not inliit on my rextons, 
* when I declare | cannot accept it.“ Lord Fell- mar 
returned moch to this, which we do not perfectly 
underſtand, and perhaps it could not all be finaly 
r-conc:led either to ſenſe or grammar; but he con- 
cluded his ranting ſpeech with taying, That it the 
© had pre engaged herielt to any gentleman. howe- 
* ver unhappy it wonld make him, he ſhould think 
* kimizIf bound in hononr to deſiſt.“ Perhaps my 
Hrd laid too much emphatits on the word gentleman ; 
tor we cannot elle well account tor the indignation 
with which he inſpired Sophia, who, in her anſwer, 
feemed greatly to reſent ſome aifront he had given 
per. 

While ſhe was ſpeaking, with her voice more raiſed 
than uſual, Mrs. Weſtern came into the room, the 
fire glaring in her cheeks, and the flimes burſting 
from her eyes. | am aſhamed,” fays ſhe, my lord, 
of the reception which you have met with. I af- 
* fure your tord{hip we are all ſenſible of the honour 
done us; and I muſt tell you, Mi's Weitern, the 
* family expect a different behaviour from you.” Here 
my lord intertered on behalt of the young lady, but 
to no purpoſe; the aant proceeded till Sophia pull- 
ed out her handkerchiet, threw hertc!lf into a chair, 
and burſt into a violent fit of tears. 

The remainder of the converſation between Mrs. 
Weſtern and his lordſhip, till the latter withdrew, 
conſiſted of bitter lamentations on his tide, and on 
hers of the Rrongeſt aſſurances that her niece ſhould 
and would conſent to all he wiſhed. Indeed, my 
* lord,” ſays ſhe, * the girl hath had a fooliſh edu- 
* cition, neither adapted to her fortune nor her fa- 
* mily. Her fathcr, I'm ſorry to ſay it, is to blame 
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* for every thing. The girl hath filly country no- 
tions of baſhfulneſs. Nothing elie, my lord, upon 
* my hononr; | am convinced the hath a good un- 
* deritanding at the bottom, and wilt be brought to 
* reaton.” 

This laſt ſpeech was made in the abfence of So- 
phia; for ſhe had ſometime before left the room, 
with more appearance of paſſion than the had ever 
ſhewn on any cccalion ; and now his lordſhip, after 
many exprethons of thanks to Mrs. Weſtern, many 
urdent profefions of paſſion which nothing could 
conquer, and many aſſurances of perſeverance, which 
Mrs. Weitern highly encouraged, took his leave for 
tits time. | 

Belore we relate what now paiſed between Mrs. 
Weſtern and Sophia, it may be proper to mention an 
nutortunate accident which had happened, and which 


had occaſioned the return of Mrs. Weſtern with fo 


mich fury, as we have ſeen. 

The reader then mult know, that the maid who 
at preſent attended on Sophia. was recommended by 
lady Bellaiton, with whom the had lived for ſome- 
time in the capacity of a comb-bruſh; the was a very 
ſenſible girl, and had received the ſtricteſt inſtructions 
to watch her young lady very carefully. Theſe in- 
Uructions. we are forry to ſay, were communicated 
to her by Mrs. Honour, into whoſe favour lady Bel- 
latton had now fo ingratiated herfeli, that the violent 
aſlection which the good waiting-woman had former- 
ty borne to Sophia, was entirely obliterated by that 
great attachment which ſhe had to her new miſtreſs. 

Now willen Mrs. Miller was departed, Betty, (for 
that ns the name of the girl) returning to her young 
lady, found her very attentively engaged in reading 
a long letter, and the viſible emotions which the be- 
trayed on that occaſion, might have weil accounted 
tor fome ſuſpicions which the girl entertained ; but 
indeed they had yet a ſtronger foundation, for the had 
overheard the whole ſcene which paſſed between So- 
phia and Mrs Miller. 

Airs Weſtern was acquainted with all this matter 
by Betty, who, after receiving many commendations, 

| and 
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and ſome rewards for her fidelity, was ordered, that 
if the woman who brought the letter, came again, 
the ſhould introduce her to Mrs. Weſtern herſelt. 

Unluckily Mrs. Miller returned at the very time 
when Sophia was engaged with his lordſhip Betty, 
according to order, ſent her directly to the aunt ; 
who being miſtreſs of ſo many circumitances relating 
to what had paſſed the day before, eaſily impoſed up- 
on the poor woman to believe that Sophia had com- 
municated the whole affair; and fo pumped every 
thing out of her which ſhe knew, relating to the let- 
ter, and relating to Jones. 

[his poor creature might indeed be called ſimpli- 
city itſelf. She was one of that order of mortals, 
who are apt to believe every thing which is ſaid to 
them: to whom nature hath neither indulged the 
offenſive nor defenſive weapons of deceit, and who 
are conſequently liable to be impoſed upon by any 
one, who will only be at the expence of a little falſe- 
hood for that purpoſe. Mrs. Weſtern having drained 
Mrs. Miller of all ſhe knew, which indeed was but 
little, but which was ſufficient to make the aunt ſuſ- 
pect a great deal, diſmiſſed her with aſſurances that 
Sophia would not ſee her, that the would ſend no an- 
ſwer to the letter, nor ever receive another ; nor Cid 
the ſuffer her to depart without a handſome lecture 
on the merits of an office, to which the could afford 
no better name than that of procurels. This 
diſcovery, had greatly diſcompuſed her temper, when 
coming iato the apartment next to that in which the 
lovers were, {he overheurd Sophia very warmly pro- 
teſting againſt his lord ſhip's addreſſes. At which the 
rage already kindled, burſt forth, and the ruſhed in 
upon her niece in a molt furious manner, as we have 
already deſcribed, together with what palt at that 
time till his lordſhip's departure. 

No ſooner was lord Fellamar gone, than Mrs. 
Weſtern returned to Sophia, whom ſhe upbraided 
in the moſt bitter terms, for the ill uſe the had made 
of the confidence repoſed in her; and for her trea- 
chery in converſing with a man with whom ſhe had 
N 2 offered 
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offered but the day before to bind herſelf in the moſt 
tolemn oath, never more to have any converſation. 
Sophia proteited the had maintained no ſuch conver- 
fation. * How, how ! Miſs Weſtern, ſaid the aunt, 
* will you deny your receiving a letter from him yeſ- 
* terday?” A letter, Madam !' anſwered Sophia 
ſomewhat ſurprized. It is not very well bred, 

Miſs,” replies the aunt, to repeat my words, I 

ſay a letter, and inſiſt upon your ſhewing it me im- 

mediately.“ * I ſcorn a lie, Madam, faid Sephia; 

did receive a letter, but it was without my deſire, 

and indeed I may fay againſt my conſent.” * Indeed, 

indeed, Miſs,“ cries the aunt, you ought to be a- 

thamed of owning you had received it at all; but 
where is the letter? tor ] will ſes it.” 

To this peremptory demand, Sophia pauſed ſome 
time before ſhe returned an anſwer; and at laſt only 
exculed herſelf hy declaring the had not the letter in 
her pocket, which was indeed true; upon which her 
2unt loſing all manner of patience, aſked her niece 
this ſhort queſtion, whether the would reſolve to 
marry lord Fellamar or no? to which ſhe received 
the ſtrongeſt negative. Mrs. Weſtern then replied 
with an oath, or ſomething very like one, that the 
would early the next morning deliver her back into 
her tather's hand 

Sophia then began to reaſon with her aunt in the 
following manner; Why, Madam, muſt I of neceſ- 
ſity be forced to marry at all? Conſider how cruel 
you would have thought it in your own caſe, and 
how much kinder your parents were in leaving you 
to your liberty. What have I done to forfeit this 
liberty? I will never marry contrary to my fa- 
ther's conſent, nor without aiking yours. 
And when I aik the conſent of cither improperly, 
it will be then time enough to force ſome other 
marriage upon me.“ Can | bear to hear this,” 
cries Mrs, Weſtern, * from a girl who hath now a 
leiter from a murderer in her pocket ?* * I have 
no fuch letter I premiſe vou, anſwered Sophia ; 
and if he be a murderer, he will foan be in ro 
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* condition to give yon any further diſturbance.” 
How, Miſs Weſtern,' ſaid the aunt, © have you the 
* aſſurance to ſpeak of him in this manner, to own 
your affection for ſuch a villain to my face!” Sure, 
Madam, ſaid Sophia, you put a very ſtrange 
* conſtruction on my words.“ Indeed, Miſs Wet- 
tern, ' cries the lady, I thall not bear this uſage ; 
* you have learnt of your father this manner of treat- 
* ing m2; he hath taught you to give me the lie. 
* He hath totally ruined you by his falſe ſyſtem of 
© education ; and pleaſe heaven he thail have the 
* comfort of its fruits: for once more I declare to 
* you, that to morrow morning I will carry you 
* back, I will withdraw all my forces from the 
field, and remain henceforth, like the wile king oc 
* Pruſſia, in a ſtate of perfect neutrality. You are 
both too wiſe to be regulated by my meaſures; ſo 
prepare yourſelf; for to-morrow morning you thall 
© evacuate this houſe.” 

Sophia remonſtrated all ſhe could; but her aunt 
was deaf to all the ſaid. In this reſolution therefore 
we mult at preſent leave her, as there ſeems to be ne 
hopes of bringing her to change it. 


CHAF. IC 
Il hat happened ts Mr. Janet in the prifon. 


R. lowers paſt above twenty-four melancholy 
N hours by himſelf, unleſs when relieved by the 
company of Partridge, before Mr. Nightingale re- 
turned; not that this worthy young man had deſert- 
ed or forgot his friend; tor indeed, he had been 
much the greateſt part ol the time employed in his 
fervice. 

He had heard upon enquiry that the only perſon 
who had teen the beginning of the unfortunate ren- 
counter, were a crew belonging to a man of war, 
which then lay at Deptford. To Deptford therefore 
he. went in fearch of this crew,” where he was in- 
formed that the men he ſought after, were all gone 
aſhore. He then traced them from plaee to place, 
till at laſt he found two of them drinking together, 
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with a third perſon, at a hedge-tavern near Alderſ- 
Sate. 


Nightingale defired to ſpeak with Jones by him- 


ſ:1f, (for Partridge was in the room when he came in.) 
As ſoon as they were alone, Nightingale taking 
Jones by the hand, cried, * Come, my brave friend, 
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be net too much dejefted at what I am going to 
tell you | am ſorry | am the meſſenger of bad 
news; but I think it my duty to tell you. I 
gueſs already what that bad news is,” cries Jones. 
'The poor gentleman then is dead.“ * I hope 
not,” aniwered Nightingale. He was alive this 
morning; though I will not flatter you; I fear 
from the accounts | could get, that his wound is 
mortal. Burt if rhe affair be exactly as you told it, 
your own remorſe would be all you have reaſon to. 
apprehend, let what would happen; but forgive 
me, my dear Com, if I entreat you to make the 
worſt of your ſtory to your friends. If you diſguiſe 
any thing to us, you will only be an enemy to 
yourſelf.” 

What reaſon, my dear Jack, have I ever giren 
you,“ ſaid Jones, to ſlab me with fo cruel a ſuſpi- 
cion ** Have patience,” cries Nightingale, and 
| will tell you all. After the moſt diligent enquiry 
could make, I at laſt met with two of the fellows 
who were preſent at this unhappy accident, and [ 
am ſorry to ſay, they do not relate the ſtory fo 
much in your favour as you yourſelf have told it.“ 
Why, what do they fay ?” cries Jones. Indeed 
hut I am ſorry to repeat, as I am afraid of the 
coricquence of it to you, They ſay that they were 
at too great a diſtance to overhear any words that 
paſſed between you; but they both agree that the 
krit blow was given by you.“ Then, upon my 
ſoul,” anſwered Jones, they injure me. He not 
only ſtruck me firſt, but ſtruck me without the leaſt 
provocation. What hould induce thoſe villains to 
accuſe me tallely?”* * Nay, that | cannot gueſs,” ſaid 


Nightingale, and if you yourſelt, and I who am fo 


heartily your friend, cannot conceive a reaſon why 


they ſhould belie you, what reafon will an indiffe- 
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rent court of juſlice be able to aſſign, why they 
© ſhonld not believe them? I repeated the queſlica 
to them ſeveral] times, and fo did another gentle- 
man who was preſent, who, I believe, is a ſea- 
faring man, and who really acted a very friendly 
part by you; for he begged them often to conſi- 
der, that there was the life of a man in the caſe; 
and aſked them over and over if they were certain; 
to which they both anſwered, that they were, and 
would abide by their evidence upon oath. Fer 
heaven's ſake, my dear friend, reculle& yourſelf ; 
for if this ſhould appear to be the fact, it will be 
your bulinets to think in time of making the belt 
of your intereſt. I would not ſhock you; but you 
know, I believe, the ſeverity of the law, what- 
ever verbal prevocations may have been given you.” 
Alas! my friend,” cries Jones. * what intereſt hath 
ſuch a wretch as I ? Beſides, do you think I would 
even wiſh to live with the reputation of a murder- 
er? If I had ary friends, (as, alas I have none), 
could I have the confidence to ſolicit them to ſpeak 
in the behalt of a man condemned for the blackeſt 
crime in human nature? Believe me [ have no ſuch 
hope; but I have ſome rehance on a throne (till 
greatly ſuperior ; which will, I am certain, afford 
me all the protection I merit.” 

He then concluded with many ſolemn and vehe- 
ment proteſtations of the truth of what he had at firit 
aſſerted. 

The faith of Nightingale was now again ſtagger- 
ed, and began to incliue to credit his — when 
Mrs. Miller appeared, and made a forrowful report 
of the ſucceſs of her embaſſy; which when Joaes 
had heard, he cried out moſt heroically, * Well, my 
friend, I am now indifferent as to what ſhall hap- 
pen, at leaſt with regard to my life; and if it be 
the will of heaven that I thall make an atonement 
with that for the blood I have ſpilt, I hope the 
Divine Goodneſs will one day ſuffer my honour to 
be cleared, and that the words of a dying man, at 
leaſt, will be believed, fo far as to jultify his cha- 
racter. | A 
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A very mournful ſcene now paſt between the pri- 
ſoner and his friends, at which, as few readers would 
have been pleaſed to be preſent, fo few, I believe, 
will deſire to hear it particularly related. We will, 
theretore, paſs on to the entrance of the turnkey, 
who acquainted Jones that there was a lady without 
who deſired to ſpeak with him, when he was at lei- 
ſure. 

Jones declared his ſurprize at this mefſige. He ſaid, 
* He knew no lady in the world whom he could pol- 
* ſibly expect to ſee there.“ However, as he ſaw no 
reaſon to decline ſeeing any perſon, Mrs. Miller and 
Mr. Nightingale preſently took their leave, and ke 
gave orders to have the lady admitted. | 

If Jones was ſurprized at the news of a viſit from 
a lady, how greatly was he aſtoniſhed when he dilco- 
vered this lady to be no other than Mrs. Waters! In 
this aſtoniſhment then we thall leave him a while, in 
order to cure the ſurprize of the reader, who will 
likewiſe, probably, not a little wonder at the arrival 
of this lady. 

Who this Mrs. Waters was, the reader pretty well 
knows; what the was, he muſt be perfectly ſatisfied. 
He will therefore be pleafed to remember, that this 
lady departed from Upton in the fame coach with 
Mr. Fitzpatrick and the other Irith gentleman, and 
in their company travelled to Bath. 

Now there was a certain office in the gift of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick at that time vacant, namely, that of a 
wite; tor the lady who had Jately filled that office 
had reſigned, or at leaſt deſerted her duty. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick having therefore thoroughly examined Mrs, 
Waters on the road, found her extremely fit tor the 
place, which, on their arrival at Bath, he preſently 
conferred upon her, and ſhe, without any ſcruple, ac- 
cepted. As huſband and wife this gentleman and 
lady continued together all the time they ſtayed at 
Bath, and as huſband and wife they arrived together 
in town. 

Whether Mr. Fitzpatrick was ſo wiſe a raan as not 
to part with one good thing till he had ſecured ano- 
ther, which he had at preſent only a proſpect of 
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regaining ; or whether Mrs. Waters had ſo well diſ- 
charged her office, that he intended ftill to retain 
her as principal. and to make his wife (as is often the 
caſe) only her deputy, I will not ſay; but certain it 
is, he never mentioned his wiſe to her, never com- 
municated to her the letter given him by Mrs. Weſ- 
tern. nor ever once hinted his purpoſe of repoſſeſſing 
his wife; much lets did he ever mention the name of 
Jones. For though he intended to fight with him 
v. herever he met him, he did not imitate thoſe pru- 
dent perſons who think a wife, a mother, a fitter, or 
ſometimes a whole family. the ſafeſt ſeconds on theſe 
occaſions. The fir account therefore which the had 
ct all this. was delisered to her from his lips, after 
he was brought home from the tavern where his 
wound had been drelt. 

As Mr. Fitzpatrick, however, had not the cleareſt 
way of telling a flory at any time, and was now, 
perhaps, a little more confuted than uſual, it was 
ſome time betore the diſcovered that the gentleman 
who had given him this wound was the very lame 
perſon trom whom ber heart had received a wound, 
which though not of a mortal kind. was yet ſo deep 
that it had left a conſiderable ſcar behind it. But no 
ſooner was ſhe acquainted that Mr. Jones himſelf was 
the man who had been committed to the Gate-houſe 
ſor this ſuppoſed murder, than ſne took the firſt op- 
portunity of committing Vir Fitzpatrick to the care 
ef his nurſe, and haſtened away to viſit the con- 
queror. 

She now entered the room with an air of gaiety, 
v hich received an immediate check from the melan- 
choly aſpect of poor Jones, who ſtarted and bleſſed 
hinicit when he jaw her. Upon which ſhe ſaid, 
* Nay, I Co not wonder at your furprize; I believe 
you did not expect to lee me; for few gentlemen 
are troubled here with viſits from any lacy, unless 
a wite. You fce the power you have over me, Mr. 
Jones. Indeed, 1 little thought when we parted 
at Upton, that our next meeting would have been 
in ſuch a place.” * Indeed, Madam, fays Jones, 
I nzult look upon this vitit as kind? few will * 
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the 'miſerable, eſpecially to ſuch diſmal habitations.” 
| proteſt, Mr. Jones,” ſays the, * | can hardly per- 
ſuade myſelf you are the ſame agreeable fellow I 
ſaw at Upton. Why, your face is more miſerable 
than any dungeon in the univerſe. What can be 
the matter with you * I thought, Madam, faid 
Jones, * as yuu knew of my being here, you knew 
the unhappy reaſon.” * Pugh,” fays he, yon have 
© pinked a man in a duel, that's all.“ Jones expreit 
ſome indignation at this levity, and ſpoke with the 
utmoſt contrition for what had happened To which 
ſhe anfwered, Well then, Sir, if you take it fo 
much to heart, Iwill reiteve you; the gentleman 
is not dead; and, I am pretty confident, is in no 
danger of dying. The ſurgeon. indeed, who firit 
dreſſed him was a young fellow, and ſeemed defirous 
of repreſenting his caſe to be as bad as poſſible, 
that he might have the more honour from curing 
him; but the king's ſurgeon hath ſeen him ſince, 
and fays, unleſs from a fever, of which there are 
* at preſent no ſymptoms, he apprehends not the leatt 
danger of life.” Jones ſhewed great ſatisfaction in 
his countenance at this report ; upon which the af- 
firmed the truth of it, adding. By the moſt extra- 
* ordinary accident in the world I lodge at the ſame 
© honſe, and have ſeen the gentleman ; and I promiſe 
* you he doth you juſtice, aad fays, Whatever be the 
* conſequence, that he was entirely the aggreſior, and 
that you was not in the leaſt to blame.” 

Jones expreſſed the utmoſt ſatistaftion at the ac- 
count which Mrs. Waters brought kin. He then in- 
formed her of many things which ſue well knew b2- 
fore, as wha Mr. Fitzpatrick was, the occaſion of his 
reſentment, &c. Ile likewiſe told her ſeveral facts of 
which ſhe was ignorant, as the adventure of the muff, 
and other particulars, concealing only the name cf 
Sophia. He then lameated the to!lics and vices of 
which he had been guilty ; every one of which, he 
ſaid, had been attended with ſuch ill conſequences, 
that he ſhould be unpardonable if he did not take 
warning, and quit thoſe vicious courſes for the fu- 


ture, He laſtly concluded with aſſuring her of his 


re lolution 
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reſolution to ſin no more, leſt a worſe thing ſhould 
happen to him. 

Mrs. Waters with great pleaſantry ridiculed all 
this, as the effects of low ſpirits and confinement. 
She repeated ſome witticiſms about the devil when 
he was fick, and told him, She donbted not but 
© ſhortly to ſee him at liberty, and as lively a fellow 
as ever; and then,' ſays ſhe, * I don't queſtion but 
* your conſcience will be ſafely delivered of all theſe 
* qualms that is now ſo lick in breeding.” 

Many more things of this kind the uttered, ſome 
of which it would do her no great honour, in the 
opinion of ſome readers, to remember; nor are we 
quite certain but that the anſwers made by Jones 
would be treated with ridicule by others. We ſhall 
therefore ſuppreſs the reſt of this converſation, and 
only obſerve, that it ended at laſt with perfect inno- 
cence, and much more to the ſatisfaction of Jones 
than of the lady: for the former was greatly tranſ- 
ported with the news ſhe had brought him ; but the 
latter was not altogether ſo pleaſed with the peniten- 
tial behaviour of a man whom ſhe had at her firſt in- 
terview conceived a very different opinion of from 
what ſhe now entertained of him. 

Thus the melancholy occaſioned by the report of 
Mr. Nightingale was pretty well effaced ; but the 
dejection into which Mrs. Miller had thrown him (till | 
continued. The account ſhe gave, ſo well tallied 
with the words of Sophia herſelf in her letter, that 
he made not the leaſt doubt but that the had diſcloſed 
his letter to her aunt, and had taken a fixed reſolu- 
tion to abandon him. The torments this thought 
gave him were to be equalled only by a piece of news 
which fortune yet had in ſtore for him, and which 
we ſhall communicate in the ſecond chapter ot the 
enſuing bgok. 


THE 
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B O O K XVIII. 
Containing abut fix days. 


CHAP. I. 
A farewell te the reader. 


E are now, reader arrived at the laſt ſtage of 

W our long journey. As we have therefore tra- 
velled together through ſo many pages, let us 

behave to one another like fellow - travellers in a ſtage- 
coach, who have paſſed ſeveral days in the company 
of each other; and who, notwithſtanding any bick- 
erings or little animoſities which may have occurred 
on the road, generally make all up at laſt, and mount, 


for the laſt time, into their vehicle with chearfulneſs 


and good · humour; fince after this one (tage, it may 
poſſibly happen to us, as it commonly happens to 
them, never to meet more. 

As I have here taken up this ſimile, give me leave 
to carry it a little farther. I intend then in this laſt 
book to imitate the good company l have mentioned 
in their laſt journey, Now, it is well known, that 
all jokes and raillery are at this time laid aſide; what- 
ever characters any of the paſſengers have for the 
jeſt-ſake perſonated on the road, are now thrown off, 
and the converſation is uſually plain and ſerious. a 
2 n 
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In the ſame manner, if I have now and then, in 
the courſe of this work, indulged any pleaſantry for 
thy entertainment, I ſhall here lay it down. The 
variety of matter, indeed, which I ſhall be obliged 
tc cram into this book, will afford no room for any 
of thoſe ludicrous obſervations which I have elte- 
where made, and which may ſometimes, perhaps, 
have prevented thee from taking a nap when it was 
beginning to ſteal upon thee. In this laſt hook thou 
wilt find nothing (or at moſt very little) of that na- 
ture. All will be plain narrative oaly ; and, indeed, 
when thou hatt peruied the many great events which 
this book will produce, thou wilt think the number 
of pages contained in it, ſcarce ſufſicient to tell the 
ſtory. | 

And now, my friend, I take this opportnnity (as 
I (hall have no other) of heartily wiching thee well. 
If have been an entertaining companion to thee, I 
promiſe thee it is what I have defired. If in any 
thing | have offended, it was really without any in- 
tention. Some things perhaps here ſaid may have 
hit thee or thy friends; but I do moſt ſolemnly de- 
clare they were not pointed at thee or them. I que- 
ſtion not but thou haſt been told, among other ſtories 
of me, that thou waſt to travel with a very ſcurrilous 
fellow: but whoever told thee fo, did me an injury. 
No man deteſts and deſpiſes ſcurrility more than my- 
ſelf; nor hath any man more reaſon, for none hath 
ever been treated with more: and what is a very ſe- 
vere fate, | have had ſome of the abuſive writings of 


_ thoſe very men fathered upon me, who in other of 


their works have abuſed me themiclvcs with the ut- 
mott virulence. 

All theſe works, however, I am well convinced, 
will be dead long before this page ſhall offer itſelf to 
thy peruſal : for kowever fhort the period may be of 
my own periormances, they will moſt probably out- 
live their own infirm Author, and the weakly pro- 
ductions of his abuſive cotemporarics. 


» 
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CHAP. IL. 
Containing a very tragical incident. 


W7 HILE Tones was employed in thoſe unpleaſant 

- meditations. with which we left him torment- 

ing himlelf, Partridge came ſtumbling into the room 

with his face paler than aſhes, his eyes fixed in his 

head, his hair ſtanding an end, and every timb trem- 

bling. In thort, he looked as he would have done 

had he ſeen a ſpectre, or had he indeed been a ſpectre 
himſelf 

Jones, who was little ſubject to fear, could not 
avoid being ſomewhat ſhocked at this ſudden ap- 
pearance. He did indeed himielf change colour, and 
his voice a little faultered, while he him what 
was the matter. 

I hope, Sir,” ſaid Partridge, * yon will not be 
angry with me. Indeed I did not liſten, but | was 
obliged to ſtay in the outward room. I am fure [ 
with | had been a hundred miles off, rather than 
have heard what I have heard.“ Why, what is 
the matter: ſaid Jones. The matter, Sir? O 
cood heaven!” anſwered Partridge, was that wo- 
man who is juſt gone out the woman who was with 
you at Upten®” * She was, Partridge,” cries Jones. 
and did von really, Sir, go to bed with that wo- 
man ?” ſaid he trembiing—* I am afraid what paſt 
between us is no ſecret,” ſaid Jones. —* Nay, but 
pray, Sir, for heaven's fake, Sir, anſwer me, cries 
Fartridge. * You know | did,” cries Jones. —* Why 
then the Lord have mercy upon your toul, and for- 
give yon,” cries Partridge ; but as ſure as | ſtand 
* here alive, you have been a-bed with your own 
* mother.” 

Upon theſe words, Jones became in a moment a 
greater picture of horror than Partridge himſelf. He 
v-as indeed, for ſome time. ſtruck dumb with amaze - 
ment, and bath Rood ſtaring wildly at each other, 
At lait his words found way, and in an interrupted 
voice he ſaid. * tow! how! What's this you 


© tell me? * Nay, Sir,“ cries Partridge, I have not 
* breath 
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* breath enough left to tell you now—but what I have 
* faid is moſt certainly true —— That woman who 
now went out is your own mother. How unlucky 
was it for you, Sir, that I did not happen to ſee 
her at that time, to have prevented it? Sure the 
devil himſelf muſt have contrived to bring about 
this wickedneſs.” 

* Sure,” cries „fortune will never have done 
with me, till the hath driven me to diſtraction. But 
why do I blame fortune? I am myſelf the cauſe of 
all my miſery. All the dreadful miſchiefs which 
have befallen me, are the conſequences only of 
my own folly and vice. What thou batt told me, 
Partridge. hath almoſt deprived me of my ſenſes. 
And was Mrs Waters then But why do L aſk ? 
For thou muſt certainly know her —— If thou haſt 
any affection for me; nay, if thou haſt any pity, 
let me beſeech thee to fetch this miſerable woman 
back again to me. O good heavens! Inceſt —— 
with a mother! To what am I reſerved?” He then 
ſell iato the moſt violent and frantic agonies of griet 
and deſpair, in which Partridge declared he would 
not leave him: but at laſt having vented the firlt 
torrent of paſſion, he came a little to himſelf; and 
then having acquainted Partridge that he would find 
this wretched woman in the ſame houſe where the 
wounded gentleman was lodged, he diſpatched him 
in queſt hes. 

It che reader will pleaſe to refreſh his memory, by 
turning to the ſcene at Upton in the ninth book, he 
will be apt to admire the many ſtrange accidents which 
unfortunately prevent2d any interview between Par- 
tridge and Mrs. Waters when ſhe ſpent a whole day 
there with Mr. Jones. Inlances of this kind we may 
frequently obſerve in lite, where the greateſt events 
are produced by u nice train of little circumſtances; 
and more than one cxample of this may be diicovered 
by the. accurate eye, in this our kiltory. 

After a fruitleſs ſearch of two or three hours, Par- 
tridge returned back to his maſter, without having 
ſeen Mrs. Waters. Jones, who was in a {tate of det- 
peration at this delay, was almoit raviag mad when 
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he brought him this account. He was not long how- 
ever in this condition, before he received the tollow- 
irg letter. 


*S$IR, 

INCE I left you, I have ſeen a gentleman, 

from whom [ have learnt ſomething concerning 
you, which greatly ſurprizes and affects me; but 
as L have not at preſent leiſure to communicate a 
matter of fuch high importance, you mult ſuſpend 
your curioſity till our next meeting, which ſhall be 
the firlt moment I am able to bee you. O Mz, 
Jones! little did I think, when I palt that happy 
day at Upton, the redeAton upon which is like to 
embitter all my future life, who it was to whom L 
owed ſuch perfect happineſs. Believe me to be 
ever fincerel7 your unturtunate 


IJ. Warzrs. 


* P. $. I wonld have you comfort yourſelf as much 
as poſſible ; for Mr. Firzpatrick is in no manner of 
danger; fo that whatever other grievous crimes you 
may have to repent of, the guilt of blood is nat 
among the number.” 


Jones having received the letter, let it drop {for 
he was unable to hold it, and indeed had fcarce the 
uſe of any one of his faculties). Partridge took it up, 
and having received conſent by filence, read it Ik-- 
wiſe; nor had it upon him a lets ſentible effeF. The 
pencil, and not the pen, ihould deſcribe the horrors 
which appeared in both their countenanc:s. White 
they both remained ſpeechleſs, the turnkey entered 
the rom, and without taking any Dpotice of what 
ſufficiently diſcovered itſelf in the faces of them both. 
acquainted Jones that a man without delired to ſpeak 
with him This perſon was preſently introduced, and 
was no other than Black George. 

As [izhts of horror were not ſo uſual to George as 
they were to the turnkey, he inftantly ſaw the great 
ditorder which appeared in the face of Jones, This 
he imputed to the accident thut had happened, which 

vas 


was reported in the very worſt light in Mr. Weſtern's 
family; he concluded therefore that the gentleman 
was dead, and that Mr. Jones was in a fair way of 
coming to a ſhameful end. A thought which gave 
bim much uneaſineſs; for George was of a compaſ- 
ſionate diſpoſition, and notwithſtanding a ſmall breach 
of friendſhip which he had been over - tempted to com- 
mit, was, in the main, not inſenſible of the obligations 
he had formerly received from Mr. Jones. 

The poor fellow therefore ſcarce refrained from a 
tear at the prefent fight. He told Jones he was hear- 
tily ſorry for his misfortunes, and begged him to con- 


* of money upon this occaſion ; if you do, Sir, what 
« little I have is heartily at your ſervice.” 


him many thanks for the kind offer he had 
made ; but anſwered, * He had not the leaſt want of 
that kind.“ Upon which George began to preſs his 
fervices more eagerly than before. Jones again 
thanked him, with aſſurances that he wanted nothing 
which was in the power of any man living to give. 
Come, come, my good maſter,” anſwered George, 
* do not take the matter ſo much to heart. Things 


ant the firſt gentleman who hath killed a man, and 
yet come off.” Lou are wide of the matter, 
George,” faid Partridge, * the tleman is not 
dead, nor like to die. Don't diſturb my maller, 
at preſent, for he is troubled: about a matter in 
which it is not in your power to do him any good.” 
You don't know what I may be able to do, Mr. 
Partridge,” anſwered George; * if his concern is 
about my young lady, I have ſome news to tell my 
maſter” —-* What do you fay, Mr. George? 
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* which my Sophia is concerned? My Sophia! how 
* dares (ſuch a wretch as | mention her ſo prophane- 
* ly'——* 1 hope ſhe will be yours yet, anſwered 
George.——* Why, yes, Sir, I have ſomething to tell 
+ you about her. Madam Weſtern hath juſt bronghc 


may end better than you imagine ; to be ſure yon 
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fider, if he could be of any manner of ſervice. * Per- 


Jones ſhaok him very heartily by the hand, and 


cried Jones: Hath any thing lately happened in 


N 3 Madam 
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* Madam Sophia home, ard there hath been a ter- 
rible to do. I could not potlibly learn the very 
right of it; but my maſter he hath been in a vaſt 
big pation, and ſo was Madam Weſtern, and [ 
heard her ſay, as ſne went out of doors into her 
chair, that {he would never ſet her foot in maſter's 
houſe again. I don't know what's the matter, not 
I, but every thing was very quiet when I came out; 
but Robin, who waited at ſupper, ſuid he had ne- 
ver ſeen the 'tquire fer a long while in ſuch good 
humour with young madam ; that he kiſſed her 
ſeveral times, and twore the ſhould be her own 
millreſs, and he never would think of confining her 
any more. I thought this news would pleaſe you, 
* and ſo I ſlipped out, though it was fo late, to in- 
form you ct it.” Mr. Jones aſſured George that it 
did greatly pleaſe him; for though he ſhould never 
more preſume to lift his eyes towards that incompa- 
rable creature, nothing could fo much relieve his 
miſery as the ſatisfaction he ſhould always have, in 
hearing of ker weltare. 

The reſt of the converſation which paſſed at the 
viſit, is not important enough to be bere related. 
The reader will therefore forgive us this abrupt break- 
ing of, and be pleaſed ro hear how this great good- 
will of the ſquire towards his daughter was brought 
about. | 

Mrs. Weſtern, on her firſt arrival at her brother's 
lodging, began to ſet forth the great honours and 
advantages which would accrue to the family by the 
match with lord Fellomar, which her niece had abſo- 
lutely refuſed; in which refuſal u hen the ſquire took 
the part of bis daughter, the fell immediately into 
the mo't violent p:fhon, and fo irritated and pro- 
voked the 'ſquire, that neither his patience nor his 
pruder ce could bear it any longer; upon which there 
enſued between them both ſo warm a bout at alterca- 
tion, that perhaps the regions of Billiagſgate never 
equalled it. In the heat of this ſcolding Mrs. Weſtern 
departed, and had conſequently no leiſure to acquaint 
her brother with the letter which Sophia received, 
which might have poſſibly produced ill effects; but to 
| lay 
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ſay truth, I believe it never once occurred to her me- 
mory at this time. 

When Mrs. Weltern was gone, Sophia, who had 
been hitherto ſilent, as well indeed from neceſſity as 
inclination, began to return the compliment which 
her father had made her, in taking her part again{t 
her aunt, by taking his likewiſe againit the Indy, 
This was the firſt time of her ſo doing, and it was 
in the higheſt degree acceptable to the ſquire. Again 
he remembered that Mr. Allworthy had inſiſted on 
an entire relinquithment of all violent means; and 
indeed, as he made no doubt but that Jones would 
be hanged. he did not in the leaſt queſtion ſuccee.'- 
ing with his daughter by fair means; he now there- 
fore once more gave a looſe to his natural fondneſs 
ſor her, which had ſuch an effect on the dutiful, 
33 tender and affectionate heart of Sophia, that 

ad her honour given to Jones, and ſomething elſe 
perhaps in which he was concerned been removed, I 
much doubt whether ſhe would not have facrificed 
herielt to a man the did not like, to have obliged her 
father. She promiſed him the would make it the 
whole buſineſs of her life to oblige him, and would 
never marry any man againit his conſent; which 
brought the old man ſo near to his higheſt happineſs, 
that he was relolved to take the other ſtep, and went 
to bed completely drunk. | 


CHAP. IL 
Allworthy viſits ald Nightingale ; with a ſtrange diſ- 


covery that he made on that occaſion. 


HE morning after theſe things had happened, 

Mr. Allworthy went, according to his promiſe, 

to viſit old Nightingale, with whom his authority was 
fo great, that after having ſat with him three hours, 
he at laſt prevailed with him to conſent to ſee his ſon. 
Here an accident happened of a very extraordinary 
kind; one indeed of thoſe ſtrange chances, whence 
very good and grave men have concluded that Pro- 
vidence often interpoſes in the diſcovery of the moſt 
ſecret villany, in order to caution men from quitting 
the 


| 
f 
| 
| 
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the paths of honeſty, however warily they tread in 


thoſe of vice. 

Mr. Allworthy, at his entrance into Mr. Nightin- 
gale's, faw Black George ; he took no notice of him, 
nor did Black George imagine he had perceived him. 

However, when their converfation on the prineipal 
point was over, Allworthy aſked Nightingale whether 
he knew one George Seagrim, and upon what buſt- 
neſs he came to his houſe. * Les, anſwered Nightin- 
gale, © I know him very well, and a molt extraordi- 
* nary fellow he is, who, in theſe days, hath been 
* able to hoard up 500 l. from renting a very ſmall 
« eſtate of zo l. a year.” And is this the ſtory which 
© he hath told you?” cries Allworthy. *©* Nay, it is 
true, I promiſe you, ſaid Nightingale, for I have 
the money now in my own hands, in five Bank bills, 
* which I am to lay out either in a K or 
in ſome purchaſe in the North of England.” The 
Bank bills were no ſooner produced at Allworthy's 
deſire, than he bleſſed himfelf at the ſtrangeneſs of 
the diſcovery. He preſently told Nightingale, that 
theſe Bank bills were formerly his, and then ac- 
quainted him with the whole atfair. As there are no 
men who complain more of the frauds of bufinefs 
than highwaymen, gameſters, and other thieves of 
that kind; fo there are none who ſo bitterly exclaim 
againſt the frauds of gameſters, &c. as uſurers. bro» 
kers, and other thieves of this kind; whether it be 
that the one way of cheating is a diſcountenance or 
reflection upon the other, or that money, which is 
the common miſtreſs of all cheats, makes them re- 
gard each other in the light of rivals; but Nightin- 
gale no ſooner heard the ſtory, than he exclaimed 
agninſt the fellow in terms much ſeverer than the 
2 and honelty of Allworthy had beſtowed on 


in. 
Allworthy defired Nightingale to retain both the 
money and the ſecret till he ſhould hear farther from 
him ; and if he ſhould in the mean time fee the fel- 
low, that he would not take the leaſt notice to him 
of the diſcovery which he had made. He then re- 
turned to his lodgings, where be found Mrs. Miller 
IN 
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in a very dejected condition, on account of the in- 
formation ſhe had received from her ſon-in-law. Mr. 
Allworthy, with great cheerfulneſs, told her that he 
had much good news to communicate ; and with 
ktrle further preface, acquainted her, that he had 
brought Mr. Nightingale to content to fee his ſon, 
and did not in the leult doubt to effect a perfect re- 
conciliation between them; though he found the Fr- 
ther more ſoured by another accident of the fame 
kind, which had bappened in his family. He then 
mentioned the runniag away of the uncle's daughter, 
which he had been told by the old gentleman, and 
which Mrs. Miller, and her {on-in-law, did not yet 
know. 

The reader may ſuppoſe Mrs Miller received this 
account with great thanktulnels, and no leſs pleature; 
but ſo uncommon was her friend.;.ip to Jones, that 
I am not certain whether the uneaſineſs the ſuffered 
for his take, did not over balance her fatisfafion at 
hearing a piece of news tending ſo much to the hap- 
pineis of her own family, nor whether even this very 
news, as it reminded her of the obligations ſhe had 


to Jones, did not hurt as well as pleaſe her ; when 


her yrateful heart ſaid to her, While my own fami- 
* Iy is happy, how miſerable is the poor creature to 
* whole generoſity we owe the beginning of all this 
« happinets !” 

Ailworthy having left her a little while to chew tha 
eud (if I may u/e chat expretion) on thele firſt tid- 
ings, told her, he had ſtill ſlomething more to import, 
which he believed would give her pleaſure think, 
fad he, I hive dilcevered a pretty conliderabre 
« treaſure belonging to the young gentleman, your 
friend; but perhaps indeed, his preſent ſituation 
* may be ſuch that it will be of no ſervice to him.” 
The latter part of the ſpeech gave Mrs. Miller to un- 
Ceritand who was meant, and ite an{wered with a 
ligh, I hope not, Sir.” I hope ſo too,” cries All- 


_wortky, with all my heart; but my nephew told 


* me this morning, he had heard a very bud account 
© of the affair. Good heaven! Sir,” faid ſhe— 
Well, I mull not ſpeak, and yet it is certainly very 

; hard 
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hard to be obliged to hold one's tongve when one 
© hears.” Madam, faid Allworthy, you may 
* fay whatever you pleaſe, you know me too well to 
* think I have a prejudice againit any one; and as for 
that young man, | affure you I ſhould be heartily. 
* pleaſed to find he could acquit himfelt of every 
* thing, and particularly of this fad affair You can 
4 
* 
* 
4 


teſliky the affection I have formerly borne him. 
The world, I know, cenſured me for loving him 
ſo much. I did not withdraw that affection from 
him without thinking I had the juſteſt cauſe. Be- 
lieve me, Mrs. Miller, I hould be glad to find [ 
have been miltaken.” Mrs. Miller was going eagerly 
to reply, when a ſervant acquainted her a gentleman. 
without defired to ſpeak with her immediately. All- 
worthy then enquired for his nephew, and was told, 
that he had been for ſome time in his room with the 
gentleman who had uicd to come to him, and whom 
Mr. Allworthy gyeiing rightly o be Mr. Dowling, 

he defired preſently to ſpeak with him. 
When Dowling attended, Allworthy put the cafe 
of the Bank notes to him, without mentioning any 
name, and aſked in what manner ſuch a perſon 
might he puniſhed. To which Dowling anſwered, 
he thought he might be indicted on the Black Ad; 
but ſaid, as it was a matter of ſome nicety, it would 
be proper to go to council. He {aid he was to at- 
tend council preſently upon an affair of Mr. Weſ⸗ 
tern's, and if Mr. Allworthy pleaſed, he would lay 
the caſe before them. This was agreed to; and then 
Mrs. Miller opening the door, cried, * 1 aſk pardon, 
* I did not know you had company; but Allworthy 
deſired her to come in, ſaying, he had ſiniſhed his 
buſineſs. Upon which Mr. Dowling withdrew, and 
Mrs. Miller introduced Mr. Nightingale the younger, 
to return thanks for the great kindneſs done him by 
Allworthy; but ſhe had ſcarce patience to let the 
young gentleman finiſh his ſpeech fore ſhe inter- 
rupted him, ſaying, O Sir, Mr. Nightingale brings 
, | mg news about poor Mr. Jones; he hath been to 
0 the wounded gentleman, who is out of al! 
danger 
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danger of death, and what is more, deelares he fell 
upon poor Mr. Jones Aimſelf, and beat him. I am 
* ſure, Sir, you would not have Mr. Jones be a 
coward. If I was a man myſelf, I am ſure if any 
man was to ſtrike me, | ſhould draw my ſword. - 
Do pray, my dear, tell Mr. Allworthy, tell him 
all yourſelf.” Nightingale then confirmed what 
Mrs. Miller had faid; and concluded with many. 
handſome things of Jones, who was, he ſaid, one of 
the beſt-natured fellows in the world, and not in the 
leaſt inclined to be quarreliome. Here Nightingale 
was going to ceaſe, when Mrs. Miller again begged 
him to relate all the many dutiful expreſſions he had 
heard him make uſe of towards Mr. Allworthy. To 
* fay the utmoſt good of Mr. 4\llworthy,” cries Night- 
2 * is doing no more than ſtri& juſtice, and can 
© have no merit in it; but indeed I muſt ſay, no 
man can be more ſenſible of the obligations he hath 
to ſo good a man than is poor Jones. Indeed, Sir, L 
I am convinced the weight of your diſpleaſure is q 
the heavieſt burden he lies under. He hath often : 
lamented it to me, and hath as often proteſted in 
the moſt ſolemn manner he hath never been inten- 
tionally guilty of any offence towards you ; nay, he 
hath ſworn he would rather die a thouſand deaths 
than he would have his conſcience upbraid him 
with one diſreſpectful, ungrateful. or undutiful 
thought towards yon. But Taſk pardon, Sir, I am 
afraid I preſume to intermeddle too far in ſo tender 
a point.” * Yow have ſpoke no more than what a 
chriſtian ought," cries Mrs. Miller. Indeed, Mr. 
Nightingale, anſwered Allworthy, I applaud 
your generons friendſhip, and I wiſh he may merit 
it of you. I confeſs I am glad to hear the report 
you bring from this unfortunate gentleman; and if 
that matter ſhould turn out to be as you repreſent 
it (and indeed. I doubt nothing of what you ſay) L 1 
may perhaps, in time, be brought to think better | q 
than lately L have of this young man: ſor this good 
gentlewoman here, nay all who know me, can wit- 
neis that I loved him as dearly as if he had been my 
own fon. Indeed I have conſidered him as a 1 
ent 
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* ſent by fortune to my care | ſtill remember the 
© innocent, the helpleſs ſituation in which I found 
* him. I feel the tender preſſure of his little hands 
* at this moment He was my darling, indeed he 
* was.” At which words he ceated, and the tears 
ſtood in his eyes. 

As the anſwer which Mrs. Miller made may lead 
us into freth matters. we will here itop to account for 
the viſible alteration in Mr Allworthy's mind. and 
the abatement of his anger to Jones. Revolutions of 
this kind, it is true, do trequently occur in hiſtories 
and dramatic writers, for no other rexafon than be- 
cauſe the hiſtory or play draws to a concluſion, and 
are juſtified by authority of uthors;: yet though we 
inſiit upon as much authority as any Author whate- 
ver, we ſhall uſe this power very ſparingly, and ne- 
ver but when we are driven to it by neceflity, which 
we do not at preſent foreſee will happen in this 
work. 

This alteration then in the mind of Mr. Allworthy 
was occaſioned by a letter he had juſt received from 
Mr. >quare, and which we ſhall give the reader in the 
beginning of the next chapter. 


CHAP. IV. | 
Containing tus letters in cory dieren tiles. 


« My worthy friend, 


* | Informed you in my laſt, that T was forbidden 
the uſe of the waters, as they were found by 
experience rather to increaſe than leſſen the ſymp- 
© toms of my diſtemper. I muſt now acquaint you 
« with a piece of news, which, I believe, will alia 
« my friends more than it hath afflicted me. Dr. 
Harrington and Dr, Brewiter have informed me, 
that there is no hopes of my recovery. 
* I have ſomewhere read, that the great uſe of 
„ philoſophy is to learn to die. I will not therefore 
ſo far ditgrace mine, as to ſhew any ſurprize at 
receiving a leſſon which | muſt be thought xo have 
* ſo long itudied, Yet, to fay the truth, one page 
| 2 2 


| 
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of the Goſpel teaches this leſſon better than all the 
volumes of antient or modern philoſophers. The 
aſſurance it gives us of another lite is a much 
ſtronger ſupport to a good mind, than all the con- 
ſolations that are drawn from the neceſſity of nu- 
ture, the emptineſs or ſatiety of our enjoyments 
here, or any other topic of thoſe declamations 
which are ſometimes capable of arming our mind 
with a ſtubborn patience in bearing the thoughts of 
death; but never of raifing them to a real con- 
tempt of it, and much leis of making u: think 
it is a real good, I wonld not here be underſtog! 
to throw the horrid cenfure of athei!m, or even 
the abſolute denial of immortality, on ail who ar: 
called philoſophers. Many of that ſec, as well 
antient as modern, have. from the light of reafon, 
diſcovered ſome hopes of a tuture ſtate; bit, in 
reality, that light was fo faint and glimmering, 
and the hopes were ſo uncertain and precarious, 
that it may be jultly doubted on which fide their 
belief turned. Plato himſelf concludes his Fhx- 
don with declaring, that his beſt arguments amount 
only to raiſe a probability; and Cicero himſelf 
ſeems rather to profeſs an inclination to believe, 
than any actual belief in the doctrines of immor- 
tality. As to myſelf, to be very lincere with you, 
I never was much in earneſt in this faith, till I was 


in earneſt a chriſtian. 


„Lou will perhaps wonder at the latter expreſſion ; 
but [ affure you it hath not been till very lately, 
that I could, with truth, call myſelf fo. The 
pride of philoſophy had intoxicated mv reaſon, 
and the ſublimeſt of all wiſlom appeared to me, 
as it did to the Greeks of old, to be foolichnetz. 
God hath however been fo gracions to ſhew me 
my error in time, and to bring me into the way of 
truth. before l fank into utter darkneſs for ever. 
find myſelf beginning tu grow weak, I thall 
therefore haſten to the main purpoſe of chis let- 
ter. 
When I reflect on the adions of my pit life, 
I know of nothing which fits her vier vpon my 
Vor IX. () 6 eonſeſence, 
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conſcience, than the injuſtice I have been guilty of 
to that poor wretch your adopted fon. I have in- 
deed not only connived at the villany of others, 
but been mylelf active in injuſtice towards him. 
Believe me, my dear friend, when | tell you on 
the word of a dying man, he hath been balely in- 
jured. As to the principal fat, upon the miſre- 
preſentation of which you diſcarded him, | ſolemnly 
aſſure you he is innocent. When you lay upon 
your ſuppoſed death-bed, he was the only perion 
in the houſe who teitified any real concern ; and 
what happened afterwafds aroſe from the wildneſs 
of his joy on your recovery; and, | am ſorry to 
ſay it, from the bhaſeneſs of another perſon (but it 
is my deſire to juitify the innocent, and to accuſe 
none.) Believe me, my friend, this young man 
hath the nobleſt generolity of heart, the molt per- 
fe& capacity for friendſhip, the higheſt integrity, 
and indeed every virtue which can ennoble a man. 
He hath ſome faults, but among them is not to be 
numbered the leaſt want of duty or gratitude to- 
wards you. On the contrary, I am fatisfhed, when 
you diſmiſſed him from your houle, his heart bled 


for you more than for himfelt. 


„ Worldly motives were the wicked and baſe rea- 
ſons of my concealing this from you ſo long; to 
reveal it now, I can have no inducement but the 
defire of ſerving the cauſe of truth, of doing right 
to the innocent, and of making all the amends in 
my power for a paſt offence. I hope this declara- 
tion therefore will have the effect defired, and will 
reſtore this deſerving young man to your favour; 
the hearing of which, while I am yet alive, will 
afford the utmoſt conſolation to, 


« SIR, 
% Your moſt obliged, 
„% Obedient humble ſervant, 


„% THOMAS SQUARE.” 


The 


1 


—— 
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The reader will, after this, ſcarce wonder at the 
revolution ſo viſibly appearing in Mr. Allworthy, 
notwithſtanding he received from Thwackum, by the 
ſame poſt, another letter of a very different kind, 
which we ſhall here add, as it may poſſibly be the laſt 
time we ſhall have occalion to mention the name of 
that gentleman. 


IX. 


© I am not at all ſarprized at hearing from your 
worthy nephew a fre{h inſtance of the villany of 
Mr. Square the acheiſt's young pupil. I ſhall not 
wonder at any murders he may commit; and 1 
heartily pray that your own blood may not ſcal up 
his final commitment to the place of wailing and 
gnaſhing of teeth. 
* Though you cannot want ſufficient calls to re- 
pentance for the many unwarrantable weakneſſes 
exempliſied in your behaviour to this wretch, ſo 
much to the prejudice of your own lawful family, 
and of your character; I fay, though theſe may 
ſufficiently be ſuppoſed to prick and goad your 
conſcience at this ſeaſon ; I ſhould yet be wanting 
to my duty, if I ſpared to give you ſome admonition 
in order to bring you to a due ſenſe of your errors, 
[ therefore pray you ſeriouſly to conſider the judg- 
ment which is likely to over-take this wicked vil- 
lain; and let it ſerve at leaſt as a warning to you, 
that you may not for the future deſpiſe the advice 
of one who is ſo indefatigable in his prayers for 
your welfare. 
Had not my hand been with- held from due cor- 
rection, I had ſcourged much of this diabolical ſpi- 
rit out of a boy, of whom from his infancy l diſ- 
covered the devil had taken ſuch entire poſſeſſion; 
but reflections of this kind now come too late. 
* am ſorry you have given away the living of 
Weſterton ſo haſtily. I ſhould have applied on that 
occaſion earlier, had I thought you would not 
have acquainted me previous to the diſpoſition —— 
Your objection to pluralities, is being righteous o- 
ver-much. If there were any crime in the practice, 
O 2 fo 
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* ſo many godly men wonld not agree to it. If the 
« vicar of Aldergrove ſhould die (as we hear he is in 
* a declining way) I hope you will think of me. ſince 
] am certain you muſt be convinced of my moſt ſin- 
* cere attachment to your higheſt welfare 4 wel- 
fare to which all worldly confiderations are as trif- 
ling as the ſmall tithes mentioned in ſcripture are, 
* when compared te the weighty matters of the law. 


«Tam, SIR, 
Tour faithful humble ſervant, 


ROG R Tawackvuna.' 


This was the firſt time Thwackum ever wrote in 
is authoritative ſtile to Allworthy, and of this Le 
lad after wards fuſlicient reaſon to repent, as in the 
caſe of thoſe who millake the higheſt degree of good- 
ref; for the loweſt degree ci weakneſs. Allworthy 
had indeed never liked this man. He knew him to 
te proud and ill-natured; he alſo knew that his di- 
»inity itſelf was tinctured with his temper, and ſuch 
as in many reipects he himſelf did by no mears ap- 
prove : but he was at the ſame time an excellent 
icholar, and molt indefatigable in teaching the two 
lads. Add to this the ſiric ſeverity cf his liſe and 
manners, an unimpeached honeily, and a molt de- 
vout attachment to religion. So that upon the whole, 
though \Eworthy did not eſteem nor love the man, 


vet he could never bring himic!f to part with a tutor 


to the boys. who was, both by Jearning and induttry, 


extremely weil qualified for his otlice ; and he hoped, 
that as they were bred up in his own houte, and un- 
Ger his own eye, he ſhould be able to correct hate - 
ver was wrong in Thwackum's inſtrudious. 


CHAF--V. 
In which the hiſtory is continued. 
N R. AtLLworTHY in his laſt ſpeech had recol- 


lected ſome tender ideas concerning Jones, 
which had brought tears into the good man R * 
This 


| 


| 
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This Mrs. Miller obſerving, ſaid, Yes, yes, Sir, 
* your goodnels to this poor young man is known, 
* notwithſtanding all your care to conceal it; but 
there is not a fingle ſyllable of truth in what thoſe 
villains ſaid. Mr. Nightingale hath now diſcovered 
the whole matter. It ſeems theſe fellows were em- 
ployed by a lord, who is a rival of poor Mr. Jones, 
to have preſſed him on board a ſhip. L affure 
them I don't know who they will preſs next. Mr. 
Nightingale here hath ſeen the officer himſelf, who 
is a very pretty gentleman, and hath told him all. 
and is very ſorry tor what he undertook, which he 
would never have done, had he known Mr. Jones 
to have been a gentleman ; but he was told that he 
was a common {trolling vagabond.” 

Allworthy ſtared at all this, and declared he was a 
ſtranger to every word ſhe faid. © Yes, Sir,“ anſwered 
the, I believe you are. it is a very different ſto- 
* ry, I believe, from what thoſe fellows told the 
lawyer.“ 

* What lawyer, Madam? what is it you mean ?” 
faid Allworthy. * Nay, nay,” ſaid the, * this is fo 
* like you to deny your own goodneſs; but Mr. 
Nightingale here ſaw him.“ Saw whom, Madam ?” 
anſwered he. Why your lawyer, Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
* that you ſo kindly ſent to enquire into the affair.” 
I am (till in the dark, upon my honour,” faid All- 
* worthy. * Why then do you tell him, my dear Sir,” 
cried the. Indeed, Sir,“ ſaid Nightingale, I did 
* ſee that very lawyer, who went from you when L 
came into the room, at an alehouſe in Alderſgate, 
* in company with two of the fellows who were em- 
* ployed by lord Fellamar to preſs Mr. Jones, and 
* who were by that means preſent at the unhappy 
* rencounter between him and Mr, Fitzpatrick. *L[ 
6 
6 
6 
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own, Sir,“ ſaid Mrs. Miller, when I faw this gen- 
tleman come into the room to you, I told Mr. 
Nightingale that I apprehended you had ſent him 

* thither to enquire into the affair.“ Allworthy 
ſhewed marks of aſtoniſhment in his countenance at 
this news, and was indeed for two or three minutes 
ſtruck dumb by it. * addreſſing ä 
3 r. 
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Mr. Nightingale he faid, I muſt confeſs myſelf, 
dir, more ſurprized at what you tell me, than 1 
have ever been before at any thing in my whole 
life. Are you certain this was the gentleman *” 
[ am mot certain,” anſwered Nightingale. At 
Alcerſgate ? cries Allworthy. and was you in 
company with this lawyer and tha two fellows ?'— 
[ was, Sir,“ faid the other, © very near half an 
hour. —- Well, Sir,” faid Allworthy, and in 
v hat manner did the lawyer behave? did you hear 
all that pa t between him and the fellows: No, 
Sir, anſwered Nightingale, they had been toge- 
ther before I came. — In my preſence the lau yer 
faid j:tle 3 but after I had ſeveral times examined 
the fellows, who perſiſted in a ſtory directly con- 
trary to what I had heard from Mr. Jones, and 
which! ind by Mr. Fitzpatrick was a rank falibood; 
the lawyer then defired the fellows to ſay nothing 
but what was the truth, and ſeemed to ſpeak ſo 
much in favour of Mr. — that when I ſaw the 
ſame perſon with you, I concluded your goodneſs 
had prompted you to fend him thither.'—-- —— 
And did you not ſend him thither :'* ſays Mrs. Mil- 
ler.—* Indeed I did not,” anſwered llworthy; nor 
did | know he had gone on ſuch an errand till this 
* mement.—* I fee it all! ſaid Mrs. Miller: upon 
my ſoul, I fee it all“ No wonder they have been 
cloleted ſo cloſe lately Son Nightingale, let me 
beg you run for theſe fellows immediately—— find 
them out it they are above ground. I will go my- 
felf '—— Dear Madam,” taid allworthy, be pa- 
tient. and do me the favour to fend a ſervant up- 
ſtairs to call Mr. Lowh 3g hither, if he be in the 
houſe, or it not. Mr. Blifil* rs Miller went out 
muttering ſomething to herlelf. and preſently re- 
— with an anſwer, That Mr. Dowling was 
* gone; but that the other, as the called him, was 

* comin 
Allworthy was of a cooler diſpoſition than the good 
woman, whole ſpirits were all up in arms in the cauſe 
of her friend. He was not however without ſome 
ſuſpicions which were near akin to hers, When Blifil 
came 
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came into the room, he aſked him with a very ſeri- 
ous countenance, and with a leſs friendly look than 
he had ever before given him, Whether he knew 
any thing of Mr. Dowling's having ſeen any of the 
* perſons who were preſent at the duel between Jones 
and another gentleman *:” 

There is nothing ſo dangerous as a queſtion which 
comes by ſurprize on a man, whoſe butinets it is to 
conceal truth, or to defend fallkood. For which rea- 
fon thoſe worthy perſonages, whote noble office it i; 
to fave the lives of their fellow creatures at the Old- 
Bailey, take the utmoſt care, by frequent previous 
examination, to divine every queſtion which may be 
aſked their clients on the day of trial, that they may 
be ſupplied with proper and ready anſwers, which 
the moſt fertile invention cannot ſupply in an inſtant, 
Beſides, the ſudden and violent impulſe on the blood, 
occaſioned by theſe ſurprizes. cauſes frequently ſuch 
an alteration in the countenance, that the man is ob- 
liged to give evidence againſt himſelf. And tuch in- 
deed were the alterations which the countenance of 
Blikl underwent fi um this ſudden queſtion, that we 
can ſcarce blame the eagerneſs of Mrs. Miller, who 
immediately cry'd out, * Guilty, upon my honour ! 
* guilty, upon my ſoul!” 

Mr. Allworthy tharply rebuked her for this impe- 
tuoſity; and then turning to Blif], who ſeemed ſink- 
ing into the earth, he ſaid, * Why do you heſitate, 
Sir, at giving me an anſwer? You certainly mutt 
© have employed him; for he would not of his own 
* accord, | believe, have undertaken ſuch an errand, 
and eſpecially without acquainting me.” 

Blifil then anſwered, © I own, Sir, I have been 
guilty of an offence, yet may I hope your pardon?” 
— My pardon, faid Allworthy, very angrily.— 
* Nay, Sir,“ anſwered Blifil, © I knew you would be 
* offended ; yet ſurely my dear uncle will forgive 
© the effects of the moit amiable of human weakneſſes. 
* Compaſſion for thoſe who do not deſerve it, | own 
is a crime; and yet it is a crime from which you 
« yourſelf are not entirely free. I know [ have been 
* guilty of it in more than one inſtance to this very 

* perſon ; 
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* perſon; and I will own I did fend Mr. Dowling, 
© not on a vain and fruitleſs enquiry, but to diſco- 
* yer the witneſſes, and to endeavour to ſoften 
© their evidence. This, Sir, 1s the truth; which 
though I intended to conceal from you, | will not 
deny.“ 

8 1 confeſs,” ſd Nightingale, * this is the light 
in which it appeared to me from the gentleman's 
* behaviour,” 

Now, Madam,” ſaid Allworthy, I believe you 
© will once in your life own you have entertained a 
* wrong ſuſpicion, and are not ſo angry with my ne- 
* phew as you was.“ 

Mrs. Miller was filent; for though ſhe could not 
ſo haitily be pleaſed with Blifil, whom the looked up- 


on to have been the ruin of Jones, yet in this parti- 


cular mitance he had impoſed upon her as well as up- 
on the reſt; ſo entirely had the devil ſtood his friend. 
And, indeed, I look upon the vulgar obſervation, 
„That the Devil often deſerts his friends, and leaves 
them in the lurch,“ to be a great abuſe on that 
gentleman's character. Perhaps he may ſometimes 
deſert thoſe who are only his cup acquaintance z or 
who. at moſt, are but halt his; but he generally ſtands 
by thoſe who are thoroughly his ſervants, and helps 
them off in all extremities, till their bargain expires. 

As a conquered rebellion itrengthens a government, 
or as health is more perfectly eſtablithed by recovery 
irom ſome diſeaſes; ſo anger, when removed, often 
gives new life to affeftion. This was the caſe of Mr, 
Allworthy ; for Blifil having wiped off the greater 
ſuſpicion, the leſſer, which had been raiſed by S$quare's 
letter, ſunk of courle, and was ſorgotten, and Thwack- 
um, with whom he was greatly offended, bore alone 
all the reflections which Square had calt on the ene- 


mies of Jones. 


As for that young man, the reſentment of Mr. All- 
worthy began more and more to abate towards him. 
He told Blifil, © He did not only forgive the extra- 
ordinary efforts of his good-nature, but would give 
© him the pleaſure of following his example. hen 
turning to Mrs, Miller, with a {mile which voy have 
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become an angel, he cry'd, What ſay yon, Madam; 
* thall we take a hackney coach, and all of us toge- 
ther pay a viſit to your friend? I promite you it is 
© not tle firit viſit | have made in a prion.” 

Every reader, | believe, will be able to anſwer for 
the worthy woman; but they muſt have a great deal 
ef good-nature, and be well acquainted with friend- 
lip, who can feel what the feit on this occaſion, 
Few, I hope, are capable of fechng what now pat 
in the mind of Bü; but thoſe who are, will ac- 
knowledge, that it was impoilible for him to raile any 
obje.Yion to this viſit. Four: une, however, or the gen- 
tleman lately mentioned above, ſtood his friend, and 
prevented his undergoing to great a ſhock; for at the 
very jallant when the conch was ſent for, Partridge 
arrived, and having culled Mrs. Miller from the 
company, acquainted her with the Crcautul accident 
lately come to light; and hearing Mr. Allworthy's 
intention, begged her to find forme means of Ropping 
him; For,“ ſays he, * the matter mutt at all ha- 
* zards be kept a {ecret from him; and if he ſhould 
* now go, he will find Mr. Jores and his mother, 
* who arrived juſt as | left hin, lamenting over one 
* another the horrid crune they have ignorantly com- 
© mitted.” 

The poor woman, who was almoſt deprived of her 
ſenſes at this dreacful news, uus never leis capable of 
invention than at preſent. However. as women are 
much readier at this than men, the bethovght her- 
ſelf of an excuſe, and returning to All worthy, fund, 
* [| am fire, dir, you will be tnrpriced at Eoaring any 
* objection from me to the kind propotal you jult now 
made; and yet | am afraid of the cenſequence of it, 
* if carried immediately into execution. You mutt 
imagine, Sir, that all the calamities which have 
lately befallen this poor young fellow, muſt have 
© thrown him into the loweſt dejec: ion of ſpirits: and 
ncv, Sir, ſhould we all on a ſadden fling him into 
* ſuch a violent fit of joy, as I know your preſence 
© will occafion, it may, | am afraid, produce ſome 
fatal miſchief, eſpecially as his ſervant, who is with- 
* out, tells me he is very far from being well. i 
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* Is his ſervant without ?** cries 4llworthy; pray 
call him hither. I will aſk him ſome que kions con- 
* cerning his maſter. 

Partridge was at firſt afraid to appear before Vr. 
Allworthy , but was at lengrh perſuaded, after Mrs. 
Miller. who had often he: ird his whole ſtory from his 
own mouth. had promiſed to introduce him. 

Allworthy recollected Partridge the moment he 
came into the room. thongh many years had paſſe. 
fince he had ſeen him. Mrs. Miller therefore might 
have ſpared here a formal oration, in which indeed 
ſhe was ſomething prolix : for the reader, I believe, 
may have obſerved already, that the good wom wn, 
among other things, had a tongue always ready for 
the ſervice of her friends. 

And are you,” ſaid Allworthy to Partridge, the 
* ſervant of Mr. Jones:* I can't ſay, Sir, anſwered 
he, that I am regularly a ſervant, but I live with 
* him, an't pleaſe your honour, at preſent. Nan ſum 
* gualis eram, as your honour very well knows.” 

Mr. Allworthy then aſked him many queitions con- 
cerning Jones, as to his health, and other matters ; 
to all which Partridge anſwered, without having the 
teaſt regard to what was, but conſidered only what 
he would have things appear; for a ſtrift adherence 
to truth was not among the articles of this honeſt 
fellow's morality, or his religion 

During this dialogue Vir. Nightingale took his 
leave, and preſently after Mrs. Miller left the room, 
when Allworthy likewiſe diſpatched Blifil; for he 
imagined that Partrid ge, when alone with D would 
be more explicit than before company. They were 
no {coner left in private together, than Allworthy be- 
gan as in the following chapter. 


CHAP. VL 
In which the hiſtory is further continued. 


6 SES friend,” ſaid the good man, you are 
the ſtrangeſt of all human beings. Not only to 
have ſuffered as you have formerly, for obltinately 
perſiſting in a falſhood; but to perſiſt in it thus to 
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the laſt, and to pals thus upon the world for the ſer- 
vant of your own fon? What intereſt can you have 
in all this? What can be your motive?“ 

I fee, dir ſaid Partridge, falling down upon his 


knees. that your Honour is prepoſſeſſed againit me, 


* 


and reſolved not to believe any thing I ſay, and 
therefore what ſignifies my proteſtations? but yet 
there is one above who knows that I am not the 
father of this young man.” 

* How!” faid Allworthy, will you yet deny what 
you was formerly convicted of upon ſuch unan- 
ſwerable, ſuch maniteit evidence? Nay, what a con- 
firmation is your being now found with this very 
man, of all which twenty years ago appeared againſt 
yon. I thought you had left *< country ; nay, L 
thought you had long ſince been dead. —— In what 
manner did you know any thing of this young man? 
Where did you meet with him, unleis you had kept 
ſome correſpondence together ? Do not deny this; 
for 1 promiſe you it will greatly raiſe your ſon in 
my opinion, to find that he hath ſuch a ſenſe of 
filial duty, as privately to ſupport his father for ſo 
many years * 

Alf your honour will have patience to hear me,“ 


ſaid Partridge, * I will tell you all — Being bid go 


on, he proceeded thus: * When your honour con- 
ceived that diſpleaſure againſt me, it ended in my 
ruin ſoon after; for I lolt my little ſchool ; and the 
miniſter, thinking, I ſuppoſe, it would be agreeable 
to your honour, turned me out from the office of 
clerk; ſo that I had nothing to truſt ro but the 
barber's ſhop, which, in a country place like that, 
is a poor livelihood ; and when my wite died (tor 
till that time I received a penſion of 12 J. a- year 
from an unknown hand, which indeed I believe 
was your honour's own, for no body that ever 1 
heard of doth theſe things beſides) ; but as | was 
ſaying, when the died, this penſion forſook me; fo 
that now as | owed two or three ſmall debts, which 
began to be troubleſome to me, particularly one, 
which an attorney brought up by law-charges from 
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* 155. to near zo l. “; and as I found all my uſual 
means of living had forſook me, I packed up ny 
little all as well as | conld, and went off, 
The firſt place | came to was Saliſbury, where l 
got into the ſervice of a gentleman belonging to 
the law, and one of the beſt gentlemen tha! ever I 
© knew; for he was not only good to me, but I know 
a thouſand good and charitable acts which he did, 
* while | ſtaid with him; and I have known him oft- 
en refuſe buſineſs, becauſe it was paultry and op- 
preſſive.— You need not be fo particular,” faid 
Allworthy ; I know this gentleman and a very 
* worthy man he is. and an honour to his profeſ- 
ſion.” Well, Sir,“ continued Partridge, - from 
hence I removed to Lymington, where | was above 
three years in the ſervice of another lawyer, who 
was likewiſe a very good fort of a man, and to be 
ſure one of the merrieſt gentlemen in England. 
Well, Sir, at the end of the three years I fet up a 
little ſchool, and was likely to do well again, bad 
it not been for a moſt unlucky accident. Here l 
kept a pig; and one day, as ill tortune would have 
it, this pig broke ant, and did a treſpals, I think 
they call it, in a garden belonging to one of my 
neighbours, who was a proud, revengeful man, 
and employed a lawyer, one — one — I can't think 
of his name: but he ſent for a writ againſt me, and 
had me to Size. When I came there, Lord have 
mercy on me—to hear what the counſellors faid. 
There was one that told my lord a parcel of the 
confoundedſt lies about me: he ſaid, that | uſed to 
drive my hogs into other tolks gardens, and a great 
deal more: and at laſt he faid, He hoped I had at 
lait brought my hogs to a fair market. To be ſure, 
one would have thought, that inſtead of being 
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* This is 2 Qt which I knew hannene? to a phor clergyman in 
Norſetthire, by the villany of an attoruey, who, nat contented with 
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* owner only of one poor little pig, I had been the 
« greateſt hog-merchant in England. Well. — Pray, 
ſaid Allworthy, * do not be to particular I have 
heard nothing of your ſon yet.” O it was a great 
many years, anſwered Partridge, * before I faw 
my ſon, as you are pleated to call him —— I went 
over to lreland after this, and taught ſchool at Cork, 
(for that one ſuit ruined me again, and | lay ſeven 
* years in Wincheſter gaol.)' — Well,“ faid All- 
worthy, * paſs that over till your return to England.“ 
Then, Sir,” ſaid be, it was bout half a year 
ago that l landed at Briſtol, where [ Raid ſome time, 
and not finding it do there, and hearing of a place 
between that and Gloucelter, where the barber was 
« juſt dead, I went thither, and there I had been 
* about two months, when Mr. Jones came thither.” 
He then gave Allworthy a very particular account of | 
their firſt meeting, and of every thing, as well as he 
could remember, which had happened from that day 
to this; frequently interlarding his ſtory with pane- 
gyrics on Jones, and not forgetting to inſinuate the 
great love and reſpect which he had for Allworthy, 
He concluded with ſaying, Now, Sir, I have told 
your Honour the whole truth.“ And then repeat- 
ed a moſt folemn proteſtation, That he was no more 
* the father of Jones than of the pope of Rome; 
and imprecated the moſt bitter curſes on his head, if 
he did not ſpeak truth. 1 

What am I to think cf this matter ?* cries All- 
worthy. * For what purpoſe ſhould yon ſo ſtrongly 
deny a fact, which | think it, would” be rather your 
* intereſt to own *'—* Nay, Sir, anſwered Partridge, 
(for he could hold no longer) * if your Honour will 
not believe me, you are like ſoon to have ſatisfac- 
tion enough. I with you had miſtaken the mother 
* of this young man, as well as you have his father.” 
and now being aſked what he meant, with all 
the ſymptoms of horror, both in bis voice and coun- 
renance, he told Allworihy the whole ſtory, which 
he had a little before expreſſed ſuch defire to Mrs. 
Miller to conceal from him. 
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Allworthy was almoſt as much ſhocked at this diſ- 
covery as Partridge himſelf had been while he related 
it. Good heavens!” ſays he. in what miterable 
© diſltreſſes do vice and imprudence involve men! 
How much beyond our deſigus are the effects of 
* wickedneſs ſometimes carried He had ſcarce ut- 
tere theſe words, when Mrs Waters came haſtily 
and abruntly into the room, Partridge no tooner law 
her, than he cried, * Here, Sir, here is the very wo- 
* man he f. This is the uvfortunate mother of 
Mr. Jones; I am ſure the will acquit me before 
* your Honour, — Pray, Madam 

Mrs, Waters, without paying any regard to what 
Partridge aid, and almoſt without taking any notice 
of him, advanced to Mr Allworthy. * I believe, 
Hir, it is ſo long ſince | had the honour of ſeeing 
© you, that vou do not recolle& me.” © Indeed,” 
an ſwered worthy, you are ſo very much altered 
on many accounts. that had not this man already 
© acquainted me who you are, I ſhould not have im- 
< mediately called you to my remembrance. Have 
* yon, Madam, any particular buſineſs which brings 
* you to me: - Allworthy ſpoke this with great re- 
ſerve for the reader may eaſily believe he was not 
well pleaſed with the conduct of this lady; neither 
with what he had formerly heard, nor with wha 
Parttidge now delivered, | 

Mrs. Waters »n!wered, — * Indeed, Sir. I have very 
particular byyfine's with you: and it is ſuch as I can 
© impart en!y to yourſelf, I mnlt defire therefore the 
* favonr of a word with you alone; fur I aſſure you, 
what l have to tell you is of the utmoſt importance.” 

Portrid ze was then ordered to withdraw, but be- 
fore he went, he begged the lad to ſatisfy Mr. All- 
worthy that he was perfectly innocent, To which ſhe 
anſwered. * You need be undder no apprehenſion, 
dir, I ſhall ſatisty Mr, allworthy very perſectly ci 
that matter.“ 
hen Partridge withdrew, and that paſt between 
Mr Allworthy and Mrs, Waters which is written in 


the next chapter. 
CHAT. 
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CHAP. VIL 
Continuation of the hiſtory. 


RS. Waters remaining a few moments ſilent, 
Mr. Allworthy could not refrain from ſaying, 
Lam ſorry, Madam, to perceive by what I have ſince 
heard, that you have made ſo very ill a uſe ' —— 
Mr. Allworthy,” ſays ſhe, interrupting him, I know 
I have faults, but ingratitude to you is not one of 


which I own I have very little deterved; but be 


pleaſed to wave all upbraiding me at preſent, as I 
have ſo importaut an affair to communicate to you 
concerning this young man, to whom you have 
given my maiden name of Jones.” 

Have | then,' ſaid Allworthy, ignorantly puniſh- 
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© ed an innocent man, in the perſon of him who hath | 


« jult left us? Was he not the father of the child?“ 
———* Indeed he was not,“ faid Mrs. Waters. You 
may be pleaſed to remember, Sir, I formerly told 
you, you ſhould one day know; and I acknowledge 
* myſelf to have been guilty of a cruel neglect, in 
not having diſcovered it to you before. Indeed 1 
little knew how neceflary it was. Well, Madam,” 
ſaid Allworthy, be pleated to proceed.” * You mult 
remember, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, © a young ſellow, whoſe 
name was Summer.“ Very well,” cries Allworthy, 
he was the fon of a clergyman of great learning 
and virtue, for whom | had the higheſt friendihip.” 
So it appeared, Sir, anſwered ſhe; for I believe 
you bred the voung man up, and maintained him 
at the Univertity ; where, I think, he had finiſhed 
his Audies, when he came to reude at vour houſe; 
a finer man, I mutt ſay, the ſun never ſnone upon; 
for, beides the hancſomett perion I ever ſaw, he 
was ſo genteel, and had ſo much wit and good 
breeding.” Poor gentleman,“ ſaid Allworthy, 
he was indeed untimely {watched away; and little 
did I think he had any lins of this kind to anſwer 
for; for I plainly perceive you are going to tell me 
he was the father of your child.” 
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Indeed, Sir,” anſwered ſhe, he was not.“ How!” 
faid Allworthy, © to what then tends all this pretace*' 
To a ſtory, Sir, ſaid ſhe, * which l am concerned 
* falls to my lot to unfold to you. —O, Sir, prepare to 
* hear ſomething which will ſurprize you, will grieve 
* rou.” Speak, ſaid Allworthy, I am conſcious of 
no crime, and cannot be afraid to hear. « Sir, 
ſaid the, © that Mr. Summer, the fon of your friend, 
« edncated at your expence, who, after living a year 
in the houſe as if he had been your own ton, died 
there of the ſmall-pox, was tenderly lamente by 
you, and buried as if he had been your own; that 
Summer, Sir, was the father of this child * - — 
How! faid Allworthy, you contradict yourſelf.” 
— That I do not,” anſwered the, * he was indeed 
the father of this child, but not by me. abe 
care, Madam, ſaid Allworthy; do not, to thun 
the imputation of any crime, be guilty ot fallhood. 
Remember there is one from whom you can conceal 
nothing, and before whoſe tribunal falthood will 
only aggravate your guilt” Indeed, Sir.“ ſays the, 
am not his mother; nor would I now think my- 
ſelf fo for the world.“ * I know your reaſon, ' ſaid 
Allworthy, and ſhall rejoice as much as you to 
* find it otherwiſe; yet you muſt remember, you 
* yourſelf conteſt it before me.” ——* So far what [ 


© confelt,” faid the, was true, that theie hands con- 


* veyed the infant to your bed; conveyed it thither 
* at the command of its mother; at her commands 
I afterwards owned it, and thought myſelf, by her 
* generolity, nobly rewardef, both for my fecrecy 
* and my ame.“ Who could this woman be :? 
faid Allworthy. Indeed I tremble to name her, 
anſwered Mrs. Waters. By all this preparation [ 
am to gueſs that the was a relation of mine,” cried 
he. Indeed the was a near one.“ At which words 
Allworthy ſtarted, and the continued—* You had a 
* filter, Sic, —“ A filler!” repeated he, looking aghaſt. 
-——* As there is truth in heaven,” cries the, * your 
* bller was the mother ef that child you found be- 
* tween your jlicets.* Can it be poſſible ?* cries 
be, good bravens! * Have patience, Sir,” fail 
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Mrs. Waters, and I will unfold to you the whole 
* ſtory Juſt after your departure for London, Miſs 
Bridget came one day to the honſe of my mother. 
She was pleaſed to fay ſhe had heard an extraordi- 
nary character of me, for my learning and ſuperior 
underſtanding to all the young women there, ſo 
ſhe was pleaſed to ſay. She then bid me come to 
her to the great houſe; where when I attended, 
ſhe employed me to read to her She expreſſed 
great ſatisfaction in my reading, ſhewed great kind- 
neſs to me, and made me many preſents. Art laſt 
the began to catechiſe me on the ſubject of ſecrecy, 
to which I gave her ſuch ſatisfactory anſwers, that 
at laſt, having locked the door of her room, 
the took me into her cloſet, and then locking that 
door likewiſe, ſhe ſaid, ſhe ſhould convince me of 
the vaſt reliance the had oa my integrity, by com- 
municating a ſecret in which her honour, and con- 
ſequently her lite, was concerned. She then ſtopt, 
and after a ſilence of a few minutes, during which 
ſhe often wiped her eyes, ſhe enquired of me, if I 
thought my mother might ſafely be confided in. 
| anſwered, I would Rake my life on her fidelity. 
She then imparted to me the great ſecret which 
laboured in her breaſt, and which, I believe, was 
delivered with more pains than the afterwards ſuſ- 
fered in child-birth. It was then contrived, that 
my mother and myſelf only ſhould attend at the 
time, and that Mrs. Wilkins thould be ſent out of 
the way, as the accordingly was, to the very fur- 
theic part of Dorſetthire, to enquire the character 
of a ſervant; for the lady had turned away her 
own maid near three months before; during all 
which time I officiated about her perſon upon trial, 
as ihe faid, thongh, as the afterwards declared, I 
was not ſufficiently handy for the place. This, 
and mary other ſuch things which the uſed to ſay 
of me, were all thrown out to prevent any ſuſpicion 
which Wilkins might hereafter have, when [| was 
to own the child ; tor the thought ir could never be 
believed ſhe would venture to hurt a young woman 
with whom ſhe had intruſted ſuch a ſecret. You 
P 3 may 
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may be aſſured, Sir, I was well paid for all theſe 
affronts, which, together with being informed with 
the occaſion of them, very well contented me. 
Indeed the lady hail a greater ſuſpicion of Mrs. 
Wilkins than of any other perſon ; not that ſhe 
had the lealt averſion to the gentlewoman, but ſhe 
thought her incapable of keeping a ſecret, eſpeci- 
ally | you, Sir: for I have often heard Mils 
Bridget ſay, that if Mrs. Wilkins had committed 
a murder, the believed the would acquaint you with 
it. At laſt the expected day came, and Mrs. Wil- 
kins, who had been kept a week in readineſs, and 
put off from time to time, upon ſome pretence or 
other, that the might not return too ſoon, was 
diſpatched. Then the child was born, in the pre- 
ſence only of myſelf and my mother, and was by 
my mother conveyed to her own houſe, where it 
was privately kept by her till the evening of your 
return, when l, by the command of Miis Bridget, 
conveyed it into the bed where you found it. And 
all ſuſpicions were afterwards laid afleep by the art- 
ful conduct of your fiſter, in pretending ill-will to 
the boy, and that any regard the thewed him was 
out of meer complaiſance to you.” 

Mrs. Waters then made many proteſtations of 


the truth of this ſtory, and concluded by ſaying, 
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Thus, Sir, you have at laſt diſcovered your ne- 
phew; for fo I am ſure you will hereaiter think 
him, and I queition not but he will be both an 
konour and a comfort to you under that appella- 
tun.“ 5 
* I need not, Madam, faid Allworthy, * expreſs 
my allonithment at what you have told me; and 
yet {urcly you would not, and could not, have put 
.ogether ſo many circumſtances to evidence an un- 
truth. I confeſs, I recolle&t ſome paſſages relating 
to that Summer. which formerly gave me a con- 
ceit. that my fiſter had ſome liking to him. I 
mentioned it to her: for I had ſuch a regard to 
the young man, as well on his own account as 
on his father's, that I ſhould willingly have con- 
lented to a match between them; but the N 
| 5 the 
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the higheſt diſdain of my unkind ſuſpicion, as ſhe 
called it; ſo that I never ſpoke more on the ſubject. 
Good heavens! Well! the Lord diſpoſeth all things. 
—— Yet ſure it was a moſt unjuſtiſiable conduct in 
my ſiſter to carry this ſecret with her out of the 
world.“ * I promiſe you, Sir,” faid Mrs. Waters. 
the always profeſt a contrary intention, and fre- 
quently told me, ſhe intended one day to commu- 
nicate it to you. She faid indeed, the was highly 
rejoiced that her plot had ſucceeded fo well, and 
that you had of your own accord taken ſuch a fancy 
to the child, that it was yet unneceſſary to ma! e 
any expreſs declaration. Oh! dir, had that lady 
lived to have ſeen this poor young man turned like 
a vagabond from your houſe ; nay, Sir, could the 
have lived to hear that you had yourſelf employed 
a lawyer to proſecute him for a murder of which 
he was not guilty Forgive me, Mr Allworthy, 
I mult fay it was unkind. Indeed you have been 
abuſed, he never deſerved it of you.“ * Indeed, 
Madam,” faid Allworthy, * I have been abuſed by 
the perſon, whoever he was, that told you fo.” 
Nay, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, I would not be miſtaken, I 
did not preſume to ſay you were guilty of any 
wrong. The gentleman who came to me, propoſed 
no ſuch matter: he only ſaid, taking me for Mr. 
Fitypatrick's wife, that if *'r. Jones had murdered 
my huſband, I ſhould be aſſiſted with any money J 
wanted to carry on the proſecution, by a very 
worthy gentleman, who, he ſaid, was well apprized 
what a villain I had to deal with. [t was by this 
man l found out who Vr. Jones was; and this 
man, whoſe name is Dowling, Mr. Jones tells me, 
is your ſteward [I Citcovered his name by a very 
odd accident; for he himſelf refuted to tell it me; 
but Partridge, who met him at my lodgings the 
ſecond time he came, knew him formerly at Saliſ- 
bury 


* And did this Mr. Dowling,” ſays Allworthy, 


with great aſtoniſhment in his countenance, * tell you 


that | would aibit in the profecution ?* — No, 
Sir,“ anſwered the, © I will not charge him ge" 4 
fully. 
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fully. He ſaid I ſhould be aſſiſted, but he mention- 


ed no name, Yet, you muſt pardon me, Sir, it 
from circumltances | thought it could be no other.” 
© Indeed, Madam,” ſays Allworthy, from cir- 


cumſtances I am too well convinced it was another.“ 


, Good heaven ! by what wonderiul means is 
the blackeſt and deepeit villany ſometimes Ciico- 
* vered ! — Shall I beg you, Madam, to ſtay till 
* the perſon you have mentioned comes; for [ ex- 
pect him every minute; nay he may be, perhaps, 
* ulready in the houſe.” 

Allworthy then ſtept to the door, in order to call a 
ſervant, when in came, not Mr. Dowling, but the 
gentleman who will be ſeen in the next chapter. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Further continuation. 


H.E gentleman who now arrived was no other 

than Mr. Weſtern He no ſooner ſaw :]l- 
worthy, than without conſidering in the leaſt the 
preſence of Mrs. Waters, he began to vociferate in 
the following manner. Fine doings at my houſe ! 
A rare kettle of fiſh I have diſcovered at laſt; who 
the devil would be plagued with a diwnghter ?? 
What's the matter, n2:ghbour ?” ſaid allworthy. 
latter enough,“ antwered Weſtern. * When [ 
thought the was a juſt coming to; nay, when the 
had in a manner promt'ed me to do as | would ha 
her, and when [ was a hoped to have had nothing 
more to do than to have ſent for the lawyer, and 
Enithed all — What do you think I have found 
out * that the little bB—— hath been playing tricks 
wit! me all the while, and carrying on a corref{pon- 
dence with that baitard of yours. Siſter Weitern, 
whom I have quarrelled with upon her account, 
ſent me word ot, and l ordered her pockets to be 
ſearched when the was aſleep, and here | have got 
un ſigned with the fon of a whore's own name I 
have not had patience to read half o't, for 'tis 
longer than one of parſon Supple's ſermons ; bur I 
find plainly it is all about love; and indeed what 
* ſhould 
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* ſhould it be elſe ? I have packed her up in chamber 
* again, and to morrow morning down the goes into 
* the country, unleſs the contents to be married di- 
* rectly, and there the {hill live in a garret upon 
© bread and water all her days; and the tooner ſuch 
* ab breaks her heart the better, though d—n 
her, that I believe is too rough. She will live — 


enough to plagne me.“ Mr. Weitern,' aniwere 


All: worthy, * you know I have always proteſted a- 
int force, and zou yourte elt coalented that none 
* inould be uſed.“ e. cries he, that was only 
* upoa condition that th: thould conſent without, 
* Waat the devil and doctor Faustus!“ than't ! do 
what [ will witamy own daughter, etpecially when 
* | deſire nothing but her own good! Well, neigh- 
bour, anſwered Allworthy, it you will give une 
leave, | will undertake once to argue with the 
young lady' Will yon,” faid Weilern, why 
that is kind now and neighboutly, and mayhap you 
vill do*more than L have been able to do with her; 
for | promiie you the hath a very good opinion of 
you.“ Well, Sir, ſaid Allworthy, it you will 
* £9 home, and releaſe the young lady from her cap» 
. Uvity, Iwill wait upon her within this halt hour.“ 
But ſuppoſe,” ſaid Weltern, * the thould run 
© awiy with un in the mean time: For lawyer Dow- 
* ling tells me, there is no hopes of hanging the fel- 
* low at lait; for that the man is alive, and like to 
* do well, and that he thinks Tones will be out of 
« priſon again preſently.” -—--* How,” fail Al- 
* worthy, © what did you © mptoy hin the 2 to en \quir2 
* or to do any thing in that matter: Not , an- 
* Iwered Weitern, * he mentioned it to me uit now 
« of his own accord.' * Jait now! cries Allwor— 
thy, why where did you fee him then? I want 

much to fee Nr. Dowtinz. '——* Why you may ice 
Nun an you will preſently at my jlodzinss; for there 
is to be a meeting of lawyers there tllis morning, 
about a mortzage.—[cod ! I thail loſe two cr dree 
* thouſand pounds, | believe, by that honeſt gentle- 
man, Mr. Nightingale,” Well, Sir,” ſaid All- 
worthr, I will be with you within the halt * 

An 
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And do for once,” cries the ſquire, take a fool's 
advice; and never think of dealing with her by 
gentle methods, take my word for it, thoſe will 
never do. I have tried *um long enough. She muſt 
be frightened into it, there is no other way, Tell 
her I'm ker tather ; and of the horrid fin of diſo— 
bedience, and of the dreadtul puniſhinent of it in 
t other world, and then tell her about being lock- 
ed up all her life ina garret in this, and being kept 
o:z1y on bread and water.“ I will do ail | can,” 


faid Allworthy ; * for, | promiſe you, there is nothing 


with for more than an alliance with this amiable 
creature.“ * Nay. the girl is well enough, for mat- 
ter that,“ cries the 'ſquire; © a man may go fir- 
ther and meet with worſe meat; that I may de- 
clare o' her, thot the be my own daughter. And 
if ſhe will but be obedient to me, there is n'arrow 
a father within a hundred miles o' the place, that 
loves a daughter better than | do: but I tee you 
are buſy with the lady here ſo [| will go hucme 
and expect you, and fo your humble ſervant ” 

As ſoon as Mr. Weſtern was gone, Mrs. Waters 


ſaid, * | fee, Sir, the ſquire hath not the leaſt re- 


membrance of my face | believe, Mr. Aliworthy, 
you would not have known me neither. 1 am very 
conſiderably altered ſince that day when you 13 
kindly gave me that advice, which 1 had been 
happy kad I followed ' —--— Indeed, Madam,” 


cries Allworthy. it gave me great concern when [ 


arit heard the contrary.” * lucced, Sir,” fays ſhe, 
was ruined by a very deep ſcheme of villanv, 
which, if you knew, though I pretend not to think 
it would juſtity me in your opinion, it would at 
leaſt mitigate my offence. and induce you to pity 
me; you are not now at leiſure to hear my while 
tory; but this I allure you, I vas betrayed by the 
moſt ſolemn promiſes of marriage; nay, in the 
eye of heaven I was married to him: for after 
much reading on the ſubject, I am convinced that 
particular ceremonies are only requiſite to give a 
legal ſanftion to marriage, and have only a worldly 
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uſe in giving a woman the privileges of a wife; 
but that ſhe who lives conſtant to one man, after a 
folemn private affiance, whatever the world may 
call her, hath little to charge on her own con 
ſcience.” © | am forry, Madam, faid Allworr:. , 
you made ſo ill an uſe of your learning. Indeed 
it would have been well that you had been pf 
ſeſſed of much more, or had remained in a ſtate of 
ignorance. And yet, Madam, I am afraid y:n 
have more than this fin to anſwer for.“ Dnrivg 
his life,“ anſwered ſhe, which was above a dozen 
years, I moſt folemnly aſſure you | had not And 
confider, Sir, on my behalf, what is in the power 
of a woman ſtript of her reputation, and left deſ- 
titute; whether the good-natured world will ſuſſer 
ſuch a ftray ſheep to return to the road of virtue, 
even if the was never ſo deſirous I protelt then I 
would have choſe it had it been in my power; ut 
neceſſity drove me into the arms of captain Waters, 
with whom, though ſtill unmarried, | lived as a 
wife for many years, and went by his name. 1 
parted wirh this gentleman at Worceſter, on his 

march againſt the rebels, and it was then [ acciden- 
tally met with Mr Jones, who reſcued me from the 
hands of a villain. Indeed he is the worthieſt of 
men. No young gentleman of his age is, [ be- 
lieve, freer from vice, and few have the twentieth 
part of his virtues ; nay, whatever vices he hath 
had, I am firmly perſuaded he hath now taken a 
reſolution to abandon them.“ I hope he hath,” 


cries Allworthy, and I hope he will preferve that 


reſolution I mult ſay I have ſtill the ſame hopes 
with regard to yourſelf. The world, I do agree, 
are apt to be too unmerciful on theſe occaſions ; yet 
time and perleverance will get the better of this 
their diſinclination, as I may call it, to picy ; for 
though they are not, like heaven, ready to receive 
a penitent ſinner ; yet a continued repentance will 
at length obtain mercy even with the world. This 
you may he aſſured of, Mrs. Waters, that whene- 
ver | find you are fincere in ſuch good intentions, 

| * you 
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you ſhall want no aſſiſtance in my power to make 
them effectual.” 

Mrs. Waters fell now upon her knees before him, 
and, in a flood of tears, made him many moſt paſ- 
ſionate acknowledgments of his goodnefs, which, as 
ſhe truly ſaid, ſavoured more of the divine than hu- 
man nature. | 

Allworthy raiſed her up, and ſpoke in the moſt 
tender manner, making uſe of every expreſſion which 
his invention could ſuggelt to comfort her, when he 
was interrupted by the arrival of Mr, Dowling, who, 
upon his firſt entrance, ſeeing Mrs. Waters, ſtarted, 
and appeared in ſome confuſion ; from which he ſoon 
recovered himſelf as well as he could, and then ſaid, 
he was in the utmoſt haſte to attend council at Mr. 
Weſtern's lodgings ; but however, thought it his duty 
to call and acquaint him with the opinion of council, 
upon the caſe which he had before told him, which 
was, that the converſion of the monies in that caſe 
could not be queſtioned in a criminal cauſe, but that 
an action of trover might be brought, and if it ap- 
peared to the jury to be the monies of plaintiff, that 
plaintiff would recover a verdict for the value. 
Allworthy, without making any anſwer to this, 
bolted the door, and then advancing with a ſtern look 
to Dowling, he faid, * Whatever be your haſte, Sir, 
* I muſt firſt receive an anſwer to ſome queſtions, 
Do you know this lady?“ * That lady, Sir?” 
anſwered Dowling, with great hefitation Allworthy 
then, with the moſt ſolemn voice, ſaid, * Look you, 
Mr. Dowling, as you value my favour, or your 
* continuance a moment longer in my ſervice, do not 
* heſitate nor prevaricate; but anſwer faithtully and 
© truly to every queſtion I aſk.— Do you know this 
© lady ? — Yes, Sir, faid Dowling, * I have ſeen 
the lady.” © Where Sir?” © At her own lodgings.” 
-——* Upon what buſineſs did you go thither, Sir; 
and who ſent you : © I went, Sir, to enquire, Sir, 
about Mr. Jones.” And who ſent you to enquire 
about him Who, Sir; why, Sir, Mr. Blifil ſent 
me And what did you fay to the lady concern- 
* ing that matter?” © Nay, Sir, it is impoſſible to re- 
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collect every word.” © Will you pleaſe, Madam, to 
* afhſt the gentleman's memory? He told me, Sir, 
faid urs. Waters, * that if Mr. Jones had murdered 
„ my huſband, I ſhould be afliſted by any money I 
«« wanted to carry on the proſecution, by a very 
« worthy gentleman, who was well apprized what a 
« villain I had to deal with.” Theſe, I can ſafely 
ſwear, were the very words he ſpoke.” -— Were 
theſe the words, Sir ?” ſaid Allworthy. I cannot 
charge my memory exactly,“ cries Dowling, but J 
believe I did ſpeak to that purpote,” * And did 
Mr. Blifil order you to fay io??? * I am ſure, Sir, 


have willingly exceeded my authority in matters of 
this kind. If I faid fo, I mult have fo underſtood 
Mr. Bliet's inftructions.* * Look you, Mr. Dow» 


lady, that whatever you have done in this attair by 
Mr. Blifl's order, I will forgive; provided you 


you fay, that you would not have acted of your 
own accord, and without authority, in this matter. 
Mr. Blifil then likewiſe ſent you to examine 
the two fellows at Alderſgate ?” * He did, Sir.” 
Well, and what inſtructions did he then give you ? 
Recollect as well as you can, and tell me, as near 

s poſſible, the very werds he uſed.— “ Why, 
Sir, Mr. Blifil ſent me to find out the perſons who 
were eye-witneſſcs of this fight. He ſaid, he feared 
they might be tampered with by Mr. Jones, or 
ſome of his friends. He fail, blood required 
blood; and that not only all who conceal:d a mur- 
derer, but thoſe who omitted any thing in their 
power to bring him to juſtice, were ſharers in his 
guilt. He ſaid, he found you was very defirous of 
having the villain brought to juſtice, though i it was 
pot proper you fl: ould | appear in it.“ — “ He did 
* fo?' ſays Allworthy. — Yes, Sir, cries Dowling, 
* I ſhould not, I am ſare, have proceeded ſuch 
lengths for the ſake of any other perſon living but 
* your Wworukip, What lengths, Sir,” fard All- 
worthy. * Nay, Sir, cries Dowling, I would not 
Vor. IX, Q_ have 
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ling,” faid Allworthy, © I promite you before this 


now tell me ſtrictly the truth: for | believe what” 
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© have your worſhip think I would, on any account, 
be guilty of ſubornation of perjury ; but there are 
two ways of delivering evidence. | told them there- 
tore, that if any offers ſhould be made them on the 
other ſide, they ſhonld refuſe them, and that they 
might be afſired they ſhould loſe nothing by being 
honeſt men, and telling the truth. I ſail, we were 
told, that Mr. Jones had _— the gentleman 
* firſt, and that it that was the uth, they ſhonld 
declare it; and 1 did give them fome hints that 
they ſhould be no loſers.— “ I think you went 
lengths indeed,” cries alluorthy.. * Nay, Sir,” 
an{wered Dowling, I am fore I did not deſire them 
to teil an untruth;:— nor ſhould have ſaid what 
* I did. unleſs it had been to oblige you.' — ! Yon 
* would not have thought, I believe, ſays Allwor- 
thy, © to have obliged me, had you known that this Mr. 
* Jones was my own nephew.” I am ſure, Sir,” 
anſwered he, it did not become me to take any no- 
'* tice of what I thought you delired to conceal.” 
— * How” cries Allworthy, © and did you know 
it then ?'—— * Nay, Sir, anſwered Dowling, * it 
* your worſhip bids me ſpeak the truth, I am ſure I 
* thall do it.— Indeed, Sir, I did know it; for they 
* were almoſt the laſt words which Madam Bhkl e- 
ver ſpoke, which ſhe mentioned to me as I Rood 
alone by her bed-fide, when ſhe delivered me the 
letter, I brought your worthip from her. 
What letter?“ cries Allworthy.—* The letter, Sir, 
anſwered Dowling, * which [ brought from Saliſbu- 
* ry, and which | delivered into the hands of Mr. 
© Blifgl,' ——*< O heavens!” cries Allworthy. Well, 
* and what were the words? What did my fifter ſay 
to you ?*'—* She took me by the hand,“ anſwered 
he, and as ſhe delivered me the letter, ſaid, * C 
*« ſcarce know what I have written. Tell my bro- 
„ther, Mr. Jones is his nephew—-He is my fon. 
„ Blefs him,” ſays the, and then fell backward, as it 
* dying away. I preſently called in the people, and 
* ſhe never ſpoke more to me, and died within a few 
minutes afterwards.'—— Allworthy ſtood a minute 
filent, lifring up his eyes, and then turning to Dow- 
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ling, ſaid, ——* How came you, Sir, not to deliver 
me this meſſage ?* © Your worſhip,” anſwered he, 
* muſt remember that you was at that time ill in bed; 
and being in a violent hurry, as indeed I always 
am,. | delivered the letter and meſſage to Mr. Bli- 
fil, who told me he would carry them both to you, 
which he hath ſince told me he did, and that your 
worthip, partly out of friendſhip to Mr. Jones, and 
partly out of regard to your ſiſter, would never 
have it mentioned; and did intend to conceal it 
from the world ; and therefore, Sir, it you had 
not mentioned it to me firit, I am certain 1 ſhould 
never thought it belonged to me to tay any thing 
of the matter, either to your worſhip, or any other 
* perſon.” 

We have remarked ſome where already, that it is 
poſſible for a man to convey a lie in the words of 
truth; this was the cate at preſent: for Blifil had, 
in fact, told Dowling what he now related ; but had 
not impoſed upon him, nor indeed had imagined 
he was able fo to do. In reality, the promiles 
which Blifl had made to Dowling, were the motives 
which had induced him to ſecrecy; and as he now very 
plainly ſaw Blifil would not be able to keep them, 
he thought proper now to make this confeffion, which 
the promiſes of forgiveneſs, joined to the threats, the 
voice, the loobe 2 —— and the diſcoveries 
he had made before, extorted from him, who was 
beſides taken unawares, and had no time to confider 
of evaſions. 

Allworthy appeared well ſatisfied with this relation, 
and having enjoined on Dowling ſtrict ſilence as to 
what had palt, conducted that gentleman himſelf to 
the door, leſt he ſhould fee Blikt, who was returned 
to his chamber, where he exulted in the thoughts of 
his laſt deceit on his uncle, and little ſuſpected what 
had ſince paſſed below ſtairs. 

As Allworthy was returning to his room, he met 
Mrs. Miller in the entry, who, with a face all pale 
and full at terror, ſaid to him, O! Sir, I find this 
wicked woman hath been with you, and you know 
all; yet do not on this account abaudon the poor 
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* young man. Conſider, Sir, he was ignorant it was 
* his own mother; and the diſcovery itielf will moit 
probably break his heart without your unkindneſs.“ 
Madam, fays Allwortay, I am under ſuch an 
* aſtoniſhment at what I have heard, that I am real- 
ly unable to ſatisfy you; but come with me into 
my room. Indeed, Mrs. Miller, I have made fur- 
«* prizing diſcoveries, and you ſhall ſoon know them.” 
The poor woman followed him trembling; and now 
Allwortky going up to Mrs. Waters, took her by the 
hand, and then turning to Mrs. Miller, faid, * What 
* reward ſhall I below upon this gentlewoman for 
the ſervices the hath done me: — O! Mrs Miller, 
you hare a thouſand times heard me call the young 
man, to whom you are fo faithful a friend, my 
ſon. Little did I then think he was indeed related 
to me at all. —Your friend, Madam, is my nephew; 
he is the brother of that wicked viper which I have 
ſo long nouriſhed in my boſom. —She will herſelf 
tell you the whole ſtory, and how the youth came 
to paſs for her ſon, Indeed, Mrs. Miller, I am 
convinced that he hath been wronged, and that l 
have been abuſed ; abuſed by one whom you too 
juſtly ſuſpected of being a villain. He is, in truth, 
the worlt of villains.” 
The joy which Mrs. Miller now felt, bereft ber 
of the power of ſpeech, and might perbaps have 
deprived her of her ſenſes, if not of life, had not a 
friendly ſhower cf tears come ſeaſonably to her relief. 
At length reccvering to fir ſrem her tranſport as ts 
be able to ſpeak, the cricd: * And is my dear Nr. 
Jones then your nephew, Sir? and not the fon of 
this lady? And are your eyes opened to him at 
lat? And (hall I lire to fee him as happy as he de- 
* ſerves?” © Fe certainly is my nephew, fays All- 
worthy, and 1 hope all the reſt.— And is this 
* dear good woman, the perſon,” cries the, * to 
* whom all this diſcovery is owing !'——* She is in- 
* deed,” fays Albvorihy, * Why then, cried Mrs. 
Miller upon her knees, may heaven ſhower down its 
* choicelt bletings upon her head, and for this one 
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good action forgive her all her ſins, be they never 
6 1 many.” 

Mrs. Waters then informed them, that ſhe believed 
Jones would very ſhortly be releaſed; for that the 
furgeon was gone. in company with a nobleman, to 
the juſtice who committed him, in order to certify 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick was out of all manner of danger, 
and to procure the priſoner his liberty. 

Allworthy faid, he ſhould be glad to find his ne- 
Phew there at his return home; but that he was then 
obliged to go on ſome buſineſs of conſequence. He 
then called to a ſervant to fetch him a chair, and pre- 
ſently left the two ladies together. 

Mr. Blifil hearing the chair ordered, came down 
ſtairs to attend upon his uncle; for he never was de- 
ficient in ſuch acts of duty He afked his uncle if he 
was going out ? which is a civil way of aſking a man 
whither he is going : to which the other making no 
anſwer, he again defired to know, when he would be 
Fleaſed to return? — 4llworthy made no anſwer to 
this neither, till he was juſt getting into his chair, 
and then turning about, he ſaid. * Harkee, Sir, 
* do you find out, before my return, the letter which 
© your mother ſent me on her death-bed.' All- 
worthy then departed, and left Blifil in a ſituation tc 
be envied only by a man who is juſt going to be 
hanged. 


CHAP. IX. 
further continuation, 


EuworTHY took an opportunity whilſt he was 
in the chair, of reading the letter from Jones tc 
0 


phia, which Weſtern delivered him; and there were 
ſome expreſſions in it concerning himſelf, which drew 
tears from his eyes. At length he arrived at Mr. Wel- 
tern's, and was introduced to Sophia. 

When the firſt ceremonies were paſt, and the 
tleman and lady had taken their chairs, a ſilence of 
ſome minutes enſued ; during which the letter, who 
had been prepared for the viſit by her father, fat 
playing with her fan, and had every mark of con- 
Q 3 fuſion. 
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fuſion both in her countenance and behaviour. At 
length Allworthy, who was himſelf a little diſcon - 
certed, begin thus; 1 am afraid, Miſs Weſtern, 
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my family hath been the occation of giving you 
ſome unecaſinels! to which, I fear, | have innocent- 
ly become more inſtrumental than l intended. Be 
aſſured, Madam, had 1 at firſt known how diſagree - 
able the propoſals had been, I ſhould not have ſut- 
ſered you to have been lo long perſecuted. I hope 
therefore you will not think the deiign of this 
viſit is to trouble you with any further ſolicitations 
of that kind, but entirely to relieve you from 
them.” 

Sir, ſaid Sophia, with a little modeſt heſitation, 
this behaviour is moſt kind and generous, and tuch 
as I could expect only from Mr. Allworthy : but 
as you have been ſo kind to mention this matter, 
you will pardon me for ſaying it hath indeed given 
me great uneaſineſs, and hath been the occaſion of 
my ſuffering much cruel treatment from a father, 
who was, till that unhappy affair, the tendereſt 
and fondeſt of all parents. I am convinced, Sir, 
you are too good and generous to retent my re- 
fuſal of your nephew. Our inclinations are not in 
our own power, and whatever may be his merit, 
I cannot force them in his tavour.* I aſſure you, 
molt amiable young lady,“ ſaid Allworthy, + I am 
capable ot no ſuch reſentment, had the perion been 
my own ſon, and had | entertained the higheit e- 
ſteem for him For you lay truly, Madam, we can- 
not force our inclinations, much leſs can they be di- 
rected by another.” Oh! Sir,“ anſwered Sophia, e- 
very word you ſpeak proves you to deſerve that good, 
chat great, that benevolent character the whole world 
allows you. L aſſure you, Sir, nothing leſs than the 
certain protpett of tuture miſery could have made me 
refit the commands of my father.“ | fincerely be- 
lieve yon, Madam,” rephed allworthy, and L hear- 
tily congrarulate you on your prudent foreſight, 
ſince by tojuitinuble a reſi iance you have avoided mi- 
ſery indeed.“ You ipcak now, Mr, Allworihy,' 2 
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ſhe, © with a delicacy which few men are capable of 
feeling; but ſurely, in my opinion, to lead our lives 
* with one to whom we are indifferent, mult be a 
ſtate of wretchedneſs— Perhaps that wretchedneſs 
would be even increaſed by a ſenſe of the merits 
of the object to whom we cannot give our affec- 
tions. If I had married Mr. Blifl'—* Pardon my 
interrupting you, Madam,“ anſwered Allworthy, 
but [| cannot bear the ſuppoſition. Relieve me, 
Mils Weltern, I rejoice from my heart, I rejoice 
* in your eſcape I have diſcovered the wretch, 
* for whom you have ſuffered all this cruel violence 
from your father, to be a villain” * How, Sir!” 
cries Sophia, — you malt believe this ſurprizes me. 
| * It hath ſurprized me, Madam,” anſwered All- 
worthy, * and fo it will the world —But l have ac- 
* quainted you with the real truth * Nothing but 
© truth.” ſays Sophia, can, I am convinced, come 
from the lips of Mr Allworthy. —- Yet, Sir, tuch 
* ſudden, ſuch unexpected neus Diſcovered, you 
* ſay —— may villany be ever fo.'--—* You will 
ſoon enough hear the ſtory,” cries Allworthy ;, — 
at preſent let us not mention ſo deteſted a name — 
| have another matter of a very ſerious nature to 
propoſe. O! Mits Weſtern, | know your vaſt 
worth, nor can [I fo eaſily part with the ambition of 
being allied to it —| have a near relation, Madam, 
a young man whoſe character is, I am convinced, 
the very oppoſite to that of this wretch, and whoſe 
fortune Iwill make equal to what his was to have 
been.— Could I, Madam, hope you would adinit a 
* viſit from him? Sophia, after a minnte's ſilence, 
anſwered, I will deal with the utmoſt fincerity 
* with Mr. Allworthy. His character and the ob- 
*. lization I have juſt received from him, demand it. 
* | have determined at preſent to liſten to no ſuch 
propoſals from any perion. My only defire is to 
* be reſtored to the affection of my father, and to 
© be again the mitreſs of his family. This, Sir, I 
hope to owe to your good offices. Let me befecch 
* you, let me conjure you, by all the goodneis which 
* 1, and all who know you, have experienced; do 

© not 
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not the very moment when you have releaſed me 
from one perſecution, do not engage me ia another, 
as miſerable and as fruitlefs.' Indeed, Mits Weſ- 
tern,” replied Allworthy, © I am capable of no 
ſuch conduct; and if this be your retfolution, he 
muſt ſubmit to the diſappointment, whatever tor- 
ments he may ſuffer under it.“ I mutt ſmile now, 
Mr. Allworthy,' anſwered Sophia, when you 


know, and who can conſequently have fo little 
acquaintance with me.” * Pardon me, dear young 
lady,” cries \llworthy, © I begin now to be afraid 
he hath had too much acquaintance for the repo'e 
of his future days; fince, if ever man was capable 
of a fincere, violent, and noble pathon, fach, I am 
convinced, is my unhappy nephew's for Miſs Weſ- 
tern.” A nephew of yours! Mr. Allworthy,” an- 
ſwered Sophia. It is ſurely ſtrange, I never heard 
* of him before.” Indeed! Madam, cries All- 
worthy, it is only the circumſtance of his bein 

* my nephew to which you are a ſtranger, an 

« which, till this day, was a ſecret to me. —Mr. Jones, 
* who has long loved you, he! he is my nephew.“ 
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* V'r. Jones your nephew, Sir?' cries Sophia, Can 


it be poſſible © He is indeed, Madam,' anſwered 
Allworthy : * he is my own filter's fon ——as ſuch [ 
* thall always own him; nor am | aſhamed of own- 
* ing him. 1 am much more atharmed of my paſt 
behaviour to him; but I was as ignorant of his 
* merit as of his birth. Indeed, V'1is Weſtern, I 
have uſed him cruelly — indeed I have *-— Here 
the good man wiped his eyes, and after a ſhort pauſe 
proceeded—* | never thall be able to reward him for 
his ſufferings without your affiitance —- Believe 
me, mob amiable young lady, I muſt have a great 
* elteem of that offering which I make to your worth, 
* I know he hath been guilty of faults; but there 
is great goodneſs of heart at the bottom Beli-ve 
me, Madam, there is — Here he ſtopped, ſeemin 
to expect an anſwer, which he preſently — 
from Sophia, after ſhe had a little recovered herſelf 
from the hurry cf ſpirits into which fo ſtrange and 
ſedden 


mention the torments of a man whom I do not 


r 
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ſudden information had thrown her: I ſincerely 
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with you joy, Sir, of a diſcovery in which you 
ſeem to have ſuch ſatisfaction. I doubt net but you 
will have all the comtort you can promite yourtelt 
from ic. The young gentleman hath certaiply a 
thouſand good qualities, veaich makes it nnpoilible 
he thould not behave well to ſuch an uncle.“ 
1 hope, N 4 fſadam,” ſaid Ai wor thy, © he hain thoſe 
good qualities which mu't make him a good hut- 
band. — He mult. I am ſure, be of all men the 
matt abandoned, it a lady of your merit thould 
condeicend'—* You muit pardon me, Mr. Allwor- 
thy,“ anlwered Sophia, I cannot liden to a propo- 
fal of this kind. Ir. ſones, | am convinced, hath 
much merit; but I ſhall never receive Mr. Jones 
as one who is to be my huſbund. Upon my ho- 
nour I never will.“! — Pardon me, Madam,” cries 


Allworthy, if l am a little ſurprized, after what 
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L have heard from Mr. Weltern -- | hope the un- 
happy young man hath done nothing to forfeit your 
good opinion, if he had ever the honour to enjoy 
it. — Perhaps be may have been mutreprefented to 
you, as he was to me. The fave villany may 
have injured him every where. he is no murder- 
er, I aiſure you, as be hath been called.' — * Mr. 
Allworthy,” antwered Sophia. | have told you my 
reſolution. I wonder not at what my father hath 
told you; but whatever his appreheniions or fears 
have been, if I know my heart, I have given no 
occaſion for them, fince it hath always becu a fixed 
principle with me, never to have m. irried withont 
Lis content. {his is, | think, the Enty cf a child 
to a parent; and this, I hepe, nothing could ever 
have prevailed with me to ſwerve from. I do not 
indeed conceive, that the authority of any parent 
can oblige us to marry in gire&t oppotition to 
our inclinations. To avoid a force ot this kind, 
which l had reaſon to juſpect, I left my father's 


* houſe, and ſought protection elſewhere This is 


the truth of my tory; and if the world, or my 
father, carry my intentions any farther, my own 
conſcience will acquit me.” I hear yon, Mils 

* Weſtern,” 
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* Weſtern,” cries Allworthy, with admiration. L[ 
* admire the juſtneſs of your ſentiments ; but ſurely 
there is more in this. 1 am cautious of offending 
vou young lady; but am I to look on all which 
{ have hitherto heard or ſeen. as a dream only? 
And have you ſuffered ſo much cruelty from your 
father on the account of a man to whom you have 
been always abſolutely indifferent?” © I beg, Mr. 
Allworthy, anſwered Sophia, you will not infiſt 
on my reaions;— Yes, | have fuffered indeed: I 
will not, Mr. Allworthy, conceal 1 will be very 
ſincere with you — | own I had a great opinion or 
Mr. Jones — | belicve—| know I have ſuffered for 
my opinion—lI have been treated cruelly by my 
aurit, as well as by my father; but that is now 
paſt I beg | may not be farther preſſed; for what- 
ever hath been, my reſolution is now fixed. Your 
* nephew, Sir, hath many virtues—he hath great vir- 
© tues, Mr. Allworthy. I queſtion not but be will 
do you honour in the world, and make you hap- 
* py.” —* I with 1 could make him fo, Madam, 
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replied Allworthy; © but that | am convinced is only 


in your power. [t is that conviction which hath 
made me ſo earneſt a ſolicitor in his favour.” * You 
are deceived, indeed, Sir, you are deceived,” faid 
Sophia——* I hope not by him-—It is ſufficient to 
* have deceived me. Mr. Allworthy, I muſt infilt 
on being preſt no farther on this ſubje&.— I ſhould 
be forry — Nay, I will not injure him in your fa- 
vour. I with Nr Jones very well I fincerely with 
him well; and [I repeat it again to you, whatever 
demerit he may have to me, I am certain he hath 
many good qualities. I do not diſown my tormer 
thoughts; but nothing can ever recal them. t 
preſent there is not a man upon earth whom 4 would 


the addreſſes of Mr. Bli6l himſelf be leſs agreeable 
to me. 


oe © W SD «a © „ „ „ 


Wekern had been long impatient for the event of 


this conference, and was juſt now arrived at the 
door to liſten; when having heard the laſt ſenti- 
ments of his daughter's : heart, he loſt ail temper, 

| and 


more reſolutely reject than Mr. Jones; nor would 


: 
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and burſting the door open in a rage, cried out 
lt is a lye. Itisad—n'd lie. It is all owing to 
© that d—n'd raſcal Jones; and if the cou'd get at 
Inn, ſhe'd ha un any hour of the day.“ Here Al- 
worthy interpoſed, and addreſſing himſe!f to the 
'fquire with ſome anger in bis look, he fard,. * Mr. 
* Weſtern, you have not kept your word with me. 
You promiſed to abſtain from all violence. 
Why fo I did,” cries Weſtern, © as long as it was 
poſſihle; but to hear a wench telling ſuch con- 
founded lies. — Zounds ! doth the think it the can 
make vools of other volk, the can make one of me? 
[o, no, I know her better than thee dof,” 
I am ſorry to tell you, Sir,“ anſwered Allworthy, 
it doth not appear by your behaviour to this young 
lady, that you know her at all. I atk pardon for 
what. I ſay; but I think our intimacy, your own 
deſires, and the occaſion, juſtify me. She is your 
daughter, Mr. Weſtern, and 1 think the doth ho- 
nour to your name. If L was capable of envy, 1 
ſhould ſooner envy you on this account, than any 
other man whatever. Od-rabbir it.“ cries the 
ſquire, I wiſh ſhe was thine with all my heart. 
* would ſoon be glad to be rid of the trouble o'her.” 
Indeed, my good friend,“ anſwered Allworthy, 
you yourfelt are the cauſe of all the trouble you 

complain of. Place that confidence in the young 

lady which ſhe fo well deſerves, and I am certain 

you will be the happieſt father on earth.” ——“ I 

confidence in her! cries the 'fquire, — *© *Slood ! 

what confidence can | place in her, when ſhe won't 

do as T wou'd ha her? Let her gi but her conſent 

to marry as | wou'd ha her, and Mil place as much 

confidence in her as wouldit ha me.“ —“ You have 

no right, neighbour,” anſwered Allworthy, © to in- 

ſiſt on any ſuch conſent. A negative voice your 

daughter allows you, and God and nature have 

thought proper to allow you no more.“ A nega- 

tive voice ?* cries the ſquire —-Ay ! ay! I'll ſhew 
you what a negative voice [ ha- Go along, go in- 

to your chamber, go, you ſtubborn'——* Indeed, 

Mr. Weſtern, faid Allworthy, “ Indeed you — 
v er 
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* her cruelly—1 cannot bear to ſee this— You ſhall, 
you muſt behave to her in a kinder manner. She 
* deſerves the beſt of treatment.” * Yes, yes,” faid the 
ſquire, I know what ſhe deſerves: now ſhe's gone, 
* I'll ſhew you what ſhe deſerves.— See here, Sir, here 
is a letter from my couſin, my lady Beil»ſton, in 
* which ſhe is ſo kind to gi me to underitand, that 
* the fellow is got out of priſon again; and here the 
* adviſes me to take all the care | can o' the wench. 
* Odzookers ! neighbour Allworthy, you don't know 
* what it is to govern a daughter.” 

The ſquire ended his ſpeech with ſome compli- 
ments to his own ſagacity ; and then Allworthy. at- 
ter a formal preface, acquainted him with the whole 
diſcovery which he had made concerning Jones, 
with his anger to Blifil, and with every particular 
which had been diſcloſed to the reader in the pre- 
ceding chapters. 

Men over violent in their diſpoſitions, are, for the 
moit part, as changeable in them. No ſooner then 
was Weſtern informed of Mr. Allworthy's intention 
to make Jones his heir, than he joined heartily with 
the uncle in every commendation of the nephew, and 
became as eager for her marriage with Jones, as he 
had before been to couple her to Blifil, 

Here Mr. Allworthy was again forced to interpoſe, 
and to relate what had paſſed between him and Sophia, 
at which he teſtified great ſurprize. 

The 'iquire was ſilent a moment, and looked wild 
with aſtoniſhment at this account— At Jaſt he cried 
out, Why, what can be the meaning of this, neigh- 
* bour Allworthy? Vond o' un ſhe was, that I'll be 
* ſworn to.—Odzookers ! I have hit o't. As fure as 
* a gun [I have hit o' the very right o't. It's all a- 
long of ziſter. The girl bath got a hankering after 
this ſon of a whore ct a lord. I vound 'em toge- 
ther at my couſin, my lady Bellaſton's. He hath 
turned the head o' her, that's certain — but d—n 
me if he (hall ha her —— I Il ha no lords nor cour- 
tiers in my vamily.” 

Ailworthy now made a long ſpeech, in which he 
repeated his reſcluticn to avoid all violent meaſures, 
2 © and 
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and very earneſtly recommended gentle methods to 
Mr. Weſtern, as thoſe by which he might be aſſured 
of ſucceeding belt with his daughter. He then took 
his leave, and returned back to Mrs. Miller, but was 
ſorced to comply with the earneſt entreaties of the 
iquire, in promiſing to bring Mr, Jones to viſit him 
that afterroon, that he might, as he ſaid, * Nake 
© all matters up with the young gentleman.* At xr, 
Allworthy's departure, Wellern promtited to follow 
Fis advice in his behaviour to Sophia, frying, 4 I 
don't know how 'ris, but d- un me, {!] worthy, it 
* you don't make me always do jall as you piealz ; 
© and yet | have as good an clteate as you, and 
am in the ccmmiſen cf the price as well as yours 


1 
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Ihercin the 3 boning to draw towards a c uſen. 


i HEM Atlworthy returned to his lodgings, he 
\ he: uo Mr. Jones was juit arrived betore him. 
Ne hurried therefore inſtantly into an empty cham— 
ber, whither he crdered Mr. Jones to be brought to 
him alone. 

Itis im pc ſſihle to conceive a wore tender or moving 
ſcene, than the meeting bet» cen the uncle and ne⸗ 
phew, (ior Mrs Waters. as the reader may well 
ivppoſe, had at her lat viſit Ciicovered to him th: 
ſecret cf his birth) The til agonies cf joy which 
were elt on both hides, are indeed beyond my power 
to deſcribe: I thall net therefore attempt it. After 
Allworthy had raiſed — from his fret, where he 
lad prolirated himtelt, and received him into His 
arms, O my child,” he DE how have l been to 
bleme! how have I mjared yon ? What amends 
* can | ever make you for thote unkind, thoſe unju't 
© ſu.picions Mhich | have eatertu d; and for all the 
* lutlermgs they have occaſioned to yu?! Am ! 
© not now made amends ?* cries jones: Would not 
wy fuſferings, if they had been ten times greater, 
* have been now richly repaid? O my dear uncle! 
this goodneſs, this tenderneſs, over- powers, unmans, 
Yor IX. R * defirovs 
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deſtroys me. I cannot bear the tranſports which 
flow fo fiit upon me. To be again reſtored to 
your preſence, to your favour; to be once more 
thus kindly received oy my great. my noble, my 
* generous benefa:&tor.”- indeed, child, cries All- 
worthy, I have uſed yon cruckly.— — lle then ex- 
plained to him all the trcachery of Rlifil. and again 
ropented exyroions of the ute concern, for hav- 
ing been inguced by tha: treachery to ufe him ſo ill. 
„0 talk rat ſo,“ an wered lenes; © indeed, Sir, you 
* have ned me nobly. The wie man might be 
© Qeceived as vou were, and vin.cr ſuch a deception, 
* the beit wut have acted ji as vou did. Your 
* gooanefs diſplaved itielf i the midit of your an- 
ger, jutt 2 it tuen feem -d. I owe every thing to 
* that goodies of waica | have been mot unwor- 
* thy, Lo rot put me on ſeit accuſation, by carry- 
© ing your generous ſentiments tœ zur. Alas, Sir, I 
have not been punithed more than | have deferved ; 
* and it ſhall be the whole E:niinets of my future life 
o 

4 

4 


to deſerve that happineſs you now beliow on me; 

for believe me, my dear uncle, my punithment 

hath not been thrown away upon me : though I 
have been a great, | am not a harllered finner ; I 
thank heaven I have had time to reflect on ray paſt 
Nite, where thongh 1 cannot charge myſelf with 
* any orols villany, yet | can diſcern iollies and vices 
mare thin en 19h to repent and to be aſhamed of; 
© fillies wich have been attended with dreadful con- 
© ſeqrro2nces to myielt, and bare brought me to the 
brit: ct deſtruction.“ I am rejoteed, my dear 
* e114, anſwered Allworthy, to hear you talk 
thus tennbly; for as | am convinced hypocriſy 
(dad heaven, how | have been impoſed on by it 
in others!) was never among your fauits; fo [ 
can readily believe all you lay. You now tec, 
Tom, to what Cancers imprudence alone may 
* ſybjet virtue (tor virtue, I am now convinced, 


* yer love in a great degree.) Prudence is indeed 


6 the duty which we owe to ourieives ; and of we 
in be fo much onr own enemies 25 to neglect it, 
* We are nat to wonder if :e world is deficient in 
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diſcharging their duty to us; for when a man lays 
the foundation of his own ruin, others will, Lan 
aſraid, be too apt to build upon it. You fay, how- 
ever, you have ſeen your errors, and will reform 
them I firmly believe you, my dear child; and 
therefore, from this moment, you ſhall never more 
be reminded of them by me. Remember them on- 
ly yourſelf to far, as tor the future to teach you 
the better to avoid them; but fill remember, for 
your comfort, that there is this great difference 
between thoſe faults which candor may conilrue 
into imprudence, aud thoſe which can be deduced 
from villacy only. The former, perhaps, are 
even more apt to {ſubject a man to ruin; but if he 
reform, his character will, at length, be totally re- 
trieved ; the world, though not immediateiy, will 
in time be reconciled to him - and he may reflect, 
not without {ome mixture of ple alure, on the dan- 
gers he hath eſcaped; but villany, my boy, when 
once ditcovered, is irretrievable; the ſtains which 
this leaves behind, no time will waih away. The 
cenſures of mankind will purſue the wretch, their 
ſcorn will abaſh him in publick; and if ſhame 
drives him into retirement, he will go to it with 
all thoſe terrors with which a weary child, who is 
afraid of hobgoblins, retreats from company to 
go to bed alone. Here his murdered conſcience 
will haunt bim. Repole, ide a falle friend, will 
fy from him. Where- ever he turns lis eyes. hor- 
ror preſents itſelf; if he looks backward, unavail- 
able repentance trends on his heels; it forward, 
incurable deſpair fares him in the ince ; till, like 
a condemned priſoner conſined in a du don, he 
deteſts his prelent conditon, and ver dreads the 


* 


, 
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conſequence of that hour which is to relieve him 
from it. Comfort pour, 1 fay, my f child, that 
this is not you r caſe; and rejoice, with thankful- 
refs to him who hath ſuTcred you to [ee your er- 
rors, before they have brought on you that deſtruc- 
tion, to which a perliilance in even thoſe errors 
muſt have led you. Yeu have deſerted them; 
and the proipet now be. ore you is uch, that hap- 
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pineſs ſeems in your own power.'—At theſe words 


Jones ſetch:d a deep ſigh; upon which, when All- 
worthy remon:itrated, he faid, Sir, will conceal 


nothing from you; I fear there is one confequence 
of my vices I mail never be able to retrieve. O my 
dear uncle, I hare Joſt a treaſure” * Yon need 
ſay no more,” anſwered Allwarthy; * I will be ex- 
Rn wien you; I know what you lament; I have 
jeen dne young lady, aad have giicourtied with her 
concerning yo, Tais I muſt inſiſt on, as an ear- 
neſt of venr acericy 31 all you have ind, and of 
the [ediaitnu of your reſolution, that you obey 
ric in one intance. To abi. le ent; ly by the de- 
tz nation of the young lady, whk:ther it hall be 
in your firour cr no. She hath alrea ly ſuffered 
301171 from licitations which I hate to think of; 
ia: {hall owe no further conitraint to my family : 
kao ker father will be as ready to tor mend her 
„h n yaur 1c unt, as he hath formerly been on 
anather's ; Laut! an determined ſhe thail ſuffer 10 
more conliusment, ng more violence, no more un 
eaty hours. —* Q my dear uncle,” anfwered ths, 
ity, | bereech von, fume command on me, in which 
ſ 0 have fone merit in obedience. B lieve nie, 
ir, the only ind mnce in which JI could ditobey 
van, would be to give an nneaiy moment to my 
©} * Q = ol ir, it | am fo miſ:rable to have in- 
cure.) her dilpleaſure beyond all hope of forgive- 
re!s, ors hone with the dreadful reflegicn of 
cauling ner miſery, will be ſuflicicnt to overpower 
m2. 10 C. 11 of Dh Nia mine is the greateſt. and row 
the on!y additional but lin, 2 which heaven can be- 
lows; but it is a bletung 8 hich [mut owe to her 
along.“ { witl not flatter yon, child;* crics All- 
rihy; © I tear your calc is yJeiperate: | never {ay 
frronger marks of an unalterable retobition in any 
perion, than appeared in her vehement declaration 
27413: receiving your addreſſes; tor which, perhaps, 
ron enn agegult better than myfelf..— * Oh, Sir! [ 
can account too we II.“ anfwered Jones; “ I have 
finred againſt her beyond all hope of Pardo n; ard 
guilty as Ian, toy grilt ur fe run! te ly. appears tn 
© ker 
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her in ten times blacker than the real colours, 0. 
my dear uncle, I find my follies are irretrievable; an! 
* all your goodneſs cannot fave me from perdition.” 

A ſervant now acquainted them, that Mr, Wettern 
was below ſtuirs; for his eagerneſs to ice Jones could 
not wait till the afternoon. Upon which Jones, 
whoſe eyes were full of tears, begged his uncle to 
entertain Weſtern a few minutes, till he a little re- 
covered himielt: to which the good man coniented, 
and having ordered Mr, Weſtern to be ſhewu into a 
parlour, went down to him. 

irs. Miller no iooner heard that Jones was alone, 
(ror he had not vet feen him ſince his releate from 
priton) than the came eagerly into the room, aud 
advancing towards Jones, withed him heartily joy Of 
his new-found encle, and his ha ppy reconctiiiation ; 
Adding, * I with 1 could give you joy on another ac 
count, my dœur child; bu: any thing tv nde 
Ine er ſaws? 

Jones with fome appearance of ſurprize, aſked her 
what lle meant. Why then, ſays ſhe, [ hare 
* been with your young lady, and have explained 
All matters to her, as they were told me by my fon 
Nightingale. She can have no longer any doubt 
about the letter, of that I ama certain; for l told her 
* wy {on Nightingale was ready to take his oath, it 
© {he pleated, that it was all his own invention, and 
* the letter of his inditing. [ told her the very ren: 
« {on of ſea ling the letter ought to recommend you 
© to hey the more, 25 it was all upon her account, 
© and a plain proof, that you was relolr od to qui 
© vonr profligney for the future; that yen had ne- 
ver been Sung. o a fingle instance of inñdelity to 
ger lfince your teett ng her in then: 1 am afraid [ 
* went too far Py but heaven turgive me; [| nope 
© your fuinre behaviour will be my juftifncation. | 
num fure l have ſaid all I can; but all to no pur- 
pole. She remains inflexible. She fays, the bal 
* forgiven maay faults on acecunt of youth; but ex- 
* pr effed ſuch deteſtation of the character of « liber- 
tine, that ſhe abſolutely filenced me. I eiten at- 
* tempted to excutie you; but the juſtneſs of ber ac- 

K 3 cufation 
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n flew in my face. Upon my honour, ſhe is 
Tea ni), 2rd one of the ſweetelt and mot 
fen le creatures | ever ae | could have almoſt 
f er for cne e greſſon ſhe made uſe of, It 
| it worthy of Seneca. or of a biſhoy, 
ne ce [uncied, Nindam, ſaid the, I had diſeo- 
06 vere great zoodnets of heart in Mr. Jones; and 
© for that | oven | had a lincere eſteem ; but an en— 
-whs profit xacy of manners will ccrrupt the beit 
„% heart in the world; and all which a good natured 
© jibertine can expect, is, that we ſhould mix fore 
© grains of pity with our contempt and abborrence.“ 
* She is an an-e'tc creature, that's the truth on't.— 
O Mrs. Miller,” anſwered Jones, can [| bear to 
think I have loit /uch an angel! Left! no,” crics 
"Irs. Filler; * | hope yon have not loit her yet. 
Reſolve to leave ſuch vicious courſes, and you may 
vet have hopes: nay. if the ſhonld remain inexora-— 
ble, there is another young lady, a ſweet pretty 
young Jady, and a ſwinging fortune, who is abſo- 
0 futely dying tor love of you | heard ct it this very 
morning., and | told it to MiſsWeſtern; navy, I went 
little beyond the truth again; for | told her you 
© had refuſed her; but indeed I knew you would re- 
* fate her And here I muſt give you a little 
© comfort: when I mentioned the young c lady” s name, 
* vÞ90 is no other than the pretty w dow Hunt, I 
© thounitt the turned pale; but when Id vcu had 
* refuilcd her, 1 will be fergri her face was all over 
- feariet in an inhant; and theſe were her very words, 
nil not deny rut that | believe he has ſome at- 
„ge dion ſur me 


Here 17e cenverfation was interrupted by the ar- 


* 
A 
- 
—— 
* 
- * 


rival of Wenern, who could no later be kept out 
© the robin ever by the authority ©: ellworthy hima- 
1 It: though this as we have often teen, had a won- 


tzrtul row cr over him 


Veitern immediately went up to Jones, crying. 


our, * Ny old triend Tom, I am glad to fee thee 
« with all my heart All pait mult be forgotten. I 
could not intend any affront to thee, becauſe, as 
Allwerthy here knows, nav, delt know it thy ſelf, 


EY 


: 
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© I took thee for another perſon; and where a body 
means no harm, what ſignifies a haſty word or two? 
One chriltian muſt forget and forgive another.” 
I hope, Sir, ſaid Jones, I ſhall never forget the 
* many obligations | have had 10 you; but as for any 
0 oben ce towards me, | declare am an utter! 2 
—— = * 't, ſays Wellern, then give me thy fit; at 
* as hearty an honeſt cock as any in the b. redo, 
© Come along with we; [i] carry thee to thy mitlre's 
* this moment,” Flere Allworthy interroted; and 
the 'ſquire being unable to prevail either with the 
vncle or nephew, Was. after ſome lig iHOn, abliged 
to con'ent to delay introdueing fores to Sophia ti] 
the afternecn; at which time Atlworthy, as well in 
compullion to Joncs, as in — ates with the eager 
defires of Weilern, was prevailed upon to promite to 
attend at the tea-table. 

The converſition which now enſued was pleaſant 
enough; and with which, had it happened earlier in 
cur hiſtory, we wauld have entertained our reader; 
but as ve have now leiſure only to attend to what is 
very material, it mall ſuũice to jay, that matters being 
entirely acinited as ro the afternoon-vitit, Mr. Wel- 
tern again returned home. 


CHAP. XL. 


The hiftury draws nearer to a conclu/7512. 


- 


* — Mr. Weſtern was departed, Jones began 

to inform Mr Allworthy and rs. Miller, 
ch. t his liber ty had been procured by two roble lords, 
uno, together with two lurgeons, and a friend of Mr. 
Nirchtingale's s, had attended the marvitrate by whom 
he had been commit ted, and by M nom, on the ſur- 
geon's oath, that the wounded perſon was out of 
all manner of danger from his wound, he was dit- 
charged. 

One only of theſe lords, he ſaid, he had ever ſeen 
before, and that no more than once; but the other 
had greatly ſurprized him, by aſking his pardon {or an 
oftence he had been guilty of towards him, occaſioned, 
he faid, entirely by his ignorance who he was. 


Now 
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Now the reality of the cafe, with which Jones was 
rot acquainted till afterwards, was this The licu- 
tznant whom lord Fellamar had employed, according 
to the advice of lady Bellaiton, to preſs Jones, as u 
vagabond, into the ſea-ſervice, when he came to re- 
port to his nir the event which . have before 
wen. ipote very tavourably of the behaviour of vir. 


. 


Tones on all accounts, and tro ngly attured that lord, 


44s + 


* 
0 


that he mult have miſtaken the perion; for that ons 
Was certainly a ger eman; inloamen that his lord- 
lip. wio was 11, iy a man dt honour, and von 
by no means hive been guiity of an action which ih 
werld in general wonid have con nnd, begen 10 
be much concerned for the advice wich he — di- 
ken. 

Within a day er two after this, lord Felizamar hap- 
pened to dine with the Irith peer, who, in a convers 
tation upon the Onel, acquainted his company with 

the character of Ficzpatrick; to which indeed he did 
1:95 do firict juice, efpeciully in what related to his 
lady. lie laid. foe was the moſt innocent. and mot 
iniured woman alive, and that from compaſſion alone 
ho ity undertaken her cauie lie then declared an 
intention of going the next morning to Fit-patrick's 
" 211995, in order to prevail with bin, if pete, to 
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faid, was in apyrchentions tor her bifs, if the thou! 
ever return to be undder tae power of her hirfoand, 
Lend Feliamar agreed to go with hin, that ho might 
fatisſy himieif more concerning jones, aud the cIr- 
cant ances of the daciz for he was by no moans eaſy 
concerning the part he had adied, The moment his 
lordtaip gave a hint of his reailinef; to ait in the 
delivery of the lady, it was eagerly emlzracet by the 
other nobleman, who depended much on the autho- 

rity of lord Fellamar, as he thought it would greatly 
cecntribote to awe Fitzpatrick into a compliance; and 
perhaps he was in the righc : for the Poor lrihman 
no ſconer law theſe noble peers had undertalen the 
cauſe of his wite, than he ſubmitted, and articles of 
i2zparation were ſoon drawn up, and ſigued between 


the parties. | 
Firzpatrick 
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Fitzpatrick had been ſo well farified by Mrs, Wa- 


ters concerning the innoeuce of his wife with Jones 
at Upton, or perhaps treta {OMe other reNOons, Was 
now become ſo indifferent to that matter thit he 
invoke highly in favour of Jones to lord Fella nar 
took ail tne blame upon himſelt, and fail the otlier 
had behaved very much lite n gent leman, and aun 
— honour and upon that l 1's further enquiry 

MICerniny Nr, Jones, Fit pitrick told him he was 
nephew to 4 gentle nan ot very Zreat Fulton amd tor 
tune, when was tlie account he had jut recrived 
1. on N rs. Waters, after her riterview with Howliag. 

Lord rellnmar now tons :t it berhovet hum to do 
every tin 4 111 his Don er to in elvis fact a iO a Zen- 
tle man whom he had 4 STOULY ! Jared, and thut 
any confidsration of riviilitiin, (on he had now given 
over ali thoughts of ophia] determined to * 
Mr Jones's liberty, being lati 

it 


di Sod as weil from Fitz- 
pa rick as his fur Seon. * it the wound was not gor- 
tal. ile thereiore prevaiied with the lrich peer 
accompany him to the in ce whe ones was con- 
lined, to whom he beharved as we have already re- 
Kite 

Waden All worthy returned to his lodgings, he im- 
mediately carried Jones into his room, aud then ac- 
quainted him with the whole matter, as well what he 
had h:ard from rs. Waters, us whit he had dilco- 
vered from Mr. Dowling, 

Jones exprelied wreat allonitlmment, an! no les 
concern at this count; but without making any 


comment or obſcrvalton upon it rd now a me- 
ige wii brougut fron Wr. EA, defirity ty know it 
his uncle was at leiture, that ke mivhe wait vpon hun, 
Aliworthy flarte! and turned pale, and then in a 
more p :{Conate tene than | bolicve he had ever uſed 
bei-rc, bid the frvant tell BEI, he kaew him not. 


* Conſider, dear Sir — 2 Jones, in a tromabing 
voce. bare cor ſi ered,” antwered Ailworthy, 
ond vou yonrielt hall carry my mettage to the vil- 
I tin. — No cane can carry him the ſentence of 

© his own ruin {> properiv, as the man whole run 
s: BE 
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he hath ſo villanoufly contrived” —— Pardon me, 
dear Sir,” ſaid Jones: a moment's reflection will, 
am ture, convince you of the contrary. * What 
might perhaps be but juſtice from another tongue, 
«* would from mine be infult ? and to whom: — wy 
own brother. and vour nephew. Nor did he 
ue me fo barbarcufly, Indeed that would have 
been more inexcufenble than g ; thing he hath dene. 
Fortune ay terapt men of no vet * b = mow it ions 

* to in jnttice: but intults eee, en on black 
© and ranchtous minds, and have no te aptitions to 
* excttie them. Let we Eeicech you, 'Sir, to do 
nothing by hin in the prefent height of your anger. 
« Con:iier, my dear uncle. I was not myt.It con- 
« demved unbheard, Allworthy flood ſilent a mo— 
ment, and then embracing Jones. he faid with tears 
gulking iron his eyes. O my child! to what goud- 

ncis have | been to long blind!“ 

Mrs, Miller entering the room at that moment, 
after a gentle rap, which was not perceived, and 
ſeeing Jones in the arms of his uncle, the poor wo- 
man, in an agony of joy, fell upon her knees, and 
burit forth into the moſt ecltatic thankigivings to 
heaven, for what had happened, — Then 3 
to Jones, the embraced him eagerly, crying, © My 
* dearet! iricad, [ with you joy a thouſand and 2 
* thouiand times of this bleit day ;' and next Mr, 
Aliworthy wow: elf received the fame congratulations. 


To which he an{wered, © Indeed, indeed, Mis. Mille 
am beyond expretiion happy.” Some few mol 


nn having palled « n all ſidò es, NIrs. Miller deſire 


; Q- 65 * 


them both to walk down to dinner in tie parlour, 
where liz ſaid there were a very happy ſet of people 
ailembled; being indecd 710 Oo ner un! Mir. N 1 hin. 


Eaie and tis bet de, and his couun Ilarris will her 
bride Trogom, 
All rorthy excuſed himſelf from diring v ith the 
„peng; fayinz he had ordered lone little taing for 
him and his nephew in his awa apartment; for that 
they had much private buſineſs to ditcourle of, bu: 


1 = 
would not refill promifing g the zd Woman, that 
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both he and Jones would make part of her ſociety at 
fupper. 

Mrs. Miller then aſked what was to be done with 
Blifil ; for indeed,” fays ſhe, I cannot be eaty while 
* fuch a villain is in my houte '— Allworthy anſwered, 
* He was as uneaſy as herſelf on the ſame account.” 
O! cries the, © if that be the caſe, leave the matter 
to me; I'll foon ſhew him the outſide of my doors, 
| warrant you. Here are two or three luſty fellows 
below itairs,” * There will be no need of any vio- 
lence,” cries Allworthy; if you will carry him a 
melſlage from me, he will, I am convinced, depart 
* of his own accord.“ Will [?” ſaid Mrs. Miller, 
* I never did any thing in my life with a better will.” 
Here Jones interfered, and ſaid, He had contidered 
* the matter better, and would, if Mr. Allworthy 

* pleaſed, be hirafelf the meſſenger.” * I know, ſays 
he, © alr&ady enough of your pleaſure, Sir, and | beg 
leave to acquaint him with it by my own words. 
Let me beſe:ch you, Sir,” added he, to refle& on 
* the dreadful conſequences of driving him to violent 
and ſudden deſpair. How unſit, alas! is this poor 
man to die in his preſent ſituation.“ This ſuggeſtion 
had not the leaſt effect on Mrs. Miller. She left the 
room, crying. You ars too good, Mr. Jones, infi- 
* nitely too good to live in this world.“ But it made 
a deeper imprefion on allworthy. My good child,” 
faid he, © | am equally aitonimed at the goodneis ot 
* your heart, and the quickneſs of your underſtand- 
inz. Heaven indeed forbid that this wretch ſhould 
be deprive of any means or time for repentance. 
That would be a ſhocking conlideration indeed, 
Go to him therefore, and uſe your own diſcretion ; 
yet do not flatter him with any hopes of my for- 
giveneſs; for I thall never forgive villany farther 
than my religion obliges me, and that extends nct 
either to our bounty or our converſation ' 

— went up to Blifil's room, whom he found in 
a ſituation which moved his pity, though it would 
have raiſed a leſs amiable paſſion in many beholders. 
He caſt himſelf on his bed, where he lay abandoning 
himſelf to deipair, and drowned in tears; not in ſuch 
tears 
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tears as flaw frem contrition, and waſh away guilt 
from minds which have been ſeduced or furprized 
into it unawares, agamit the bent of their natural dit- 
politions, as will to-netimes happen frem human 
frailty, even to the good; no, thele tears were ſuch 
as the frighted thief iheds in his cart, and are indeed 
the eſſects of that concern which the moſt ſavage na- 
tures are ſeldom deficient in feeling for themſelves. 

It would be unpleaſint and tedions to paint this 
ſcene in full length. Let it taihce to ſay, that the 
behaviour ot Jones was kind to excels, He omitted 
nothing which his invention could ſupply, to rate 
and comfort the Ge ping ipirits of BEEI, betore he 
communicated to him the retolution of his uncle, that 
he mult quit the hovſe that evening. He offered to 
ſurzith him with any money he wanted, aſſured him 
cf his hearty forgiveneſs of all he had done again 
him, that he would endeavour to live with him here- 
after as a brother, and would leaven 9thing un«attcinpt- 
cd to eſtectuate a reconciliation with his uncle. 

Ei.fil was at Erit ſullen and filent, balancing in his 
mind w Berber he faould yet deny all : but finding at 
lalt the evidence too ſtrong againll him, he betook 
himfelf at laſt to confeſſion. He then aſked pardon of 
lis brother in the molt vehement manner, proſtrated 
kimiclt on the ground, and kified his feet: in thort, 
he was now as remarkably mean, as he had been be- 
fore remurk bly wicked, 

Tones could nt fo far check his Erifain, but that it 
a little diſcovered itſelf in his countenance at this x- 
treme ſervility. He Failed lits brother the moment 
he coul, | from the ground, and advited him to bear 
his aiii&:ons mare hike a man; repeating at the ſame 
time his promiſes, that he v. ould do all in his power 
to lefien them: for which Bhfil making many pro- 
feſſions of his unworthinc is, poured forth a profulton 
of thanks: and then he kaving declared he would 
immediately depart to another lodging, Jones re- 
turned to his uncle. | 

Among other matters, Allworthy new acquainted 
Jones with the dif covery which he made cOncromng 
the 5 c l. Bank- notes. I have,” aid be, © already 

2 conſulted 
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conſulted a lawyer, who tells me, to my great aſto- 
niſhment, that there is no puniſhment for a fraud of 
this kind. Indeed, when I conſider the black ingra- 
titude of this fellow toward you, I think a highway- 
man, compared to him, is an innocent perion.” 

* Good heaven! ſays Jones, is it potlible ! —— 
I am ſhocked beyond meaſure at this news. I 
thought there was not an Honeiter fellow in the 
world, —— The temptation of ſuch a ſum was too 
great for him to withſtand; for ſmaller matters have 
come ſaſe to me through his hand. Indeed, my 
dear uncle, you mult tutfer me to call it weaknets 
rather than ingratitude ; for | am convinced the 
poor fellow loves me, and hath done me ſome kind- 
neſſes, which I can never forget; nay, I believe he 
hath repented of this very act: for it is not above 
a day or two ago, when my affairs ſeemed in the 
molt defperate fituation, that he viſited me in my 
confinement, and offered me any money I wanted. 
Confider, Sir, what a temptation to a man who 
hath taſted ſuch bitter diſtreſs, it mult be to have a 
ſum in his poſſeihon, which muit put him and his 
family beyond any future pollibility of ſuffering the 
like.” 

* Child,” cries Allworthy, © you carry this forgiv- 
ing temper too far. Such miſtaken mercy is not 


only weakneſs, but borders on injuitice, and is very 


pernicious to ſociety, as it encourages vice. The 
diſhoneſty of this fellow { might perhaps have par- 
doned, but never his inzratitude. And give me 
leave to ſay, when we ſuffer auy temptation to atone 
for dithonelty itfelf, we are as candid and raerciful 
as we oughit to be; and fo far I conieis [| have 
gone; for I have often pitted the fate of a high- 
wayman, when I have been en the grand jury; and 
have more than ence applied to the judge on the 
behalf cf ſuch as have had any mitigating circum- 
ſtances in their caſe; but when diſhoneſty is attended 
with any blacker crime, ſuch as cruelty, murder, 
ingratitude, or the like, compaſſion and forgiveneſs 
then become faults, I am convinced the fellow is 
Vor. IX. 8 * a villain, 
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© a villain, and he ſhall be puniſhed ; at leaſt as far 
© as | can puniſh him.” 

This was ſpoke with fo ſtern a voice, that Jones 
did mot think proper to make any reply: beſides the 
hour appointed by Mr. Weſtern now drew fo near, 
that he had barely time left to dreſs himſelf. Here 
ticr-tore ended the preſent dinlonne, and Jones re- 
tire to angther room, where Partridge attended, ac- 
cording to order, with his cloiths. 

Partridge had ſcarce ſeen his matter fince the happy 
diſcovery The poor fello was unible either to 
contain or expre's bis tranſports, He behaved like 
one frantic, and made almott as many miſtakes while 
he was dretling Jones, as I have ſeen made by Har- 
lequin in drefling himſelf on the Rage. 

His memory, however, was not in the leaſt de- 
ficient. He recolleted now many omens and preſages 
of this happy event, ſome of which he had remarked 
at the time, but many more he now remembered; 
nor did he omit the dreams he had dreamt the even- 
ing before his meeting with Jones; and concluded 
with faying, © I always told your honour ſomething 
* boded in my mind, that you would one time or 
* other have it in your power to make my fortune.” 
Jones aſſured him, that this boding thould as certain- 
ly be verified with regard to him, as ail the other 
omens h1d been to himfelf; which did not a little 
add to all the raptures which the poor fellow had al- 
ready conceived on account of his maſter. 


CHAP. XII. 
Approaching fill nearer to the end, 


JIE being now compleaily dreſſed, attended 
his uncle to Mr. Weſtern's. He was indeed one 
of the fineſt figures ever beheid, and his perſon alone 
would have charmed the greater part of womankind ; 
but we hope it hath already appeared in this hiſtory, 
that nature, when ſhe formed him, did not totally 
rely, as ſhe ſometimes doth, on this merit only, to 
recommend ber work. 

Sophia, 
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Sophia, who, angry as ſhe was, was likewiſe ſet 
forth to the beſt advantage, for which I leave my 
female readers to account, appeared ſo extremely 
beautiful that even Allworthy, when he ſaw her, 
could not forbear whiſpering Weſtern, that he be- 
lieved ſhe was the fineſt creature in the world. To 
which Weſtern anſwered, in a whiſper overheard by 
all preſent, © So much the better for Tom; for 
dn me if he than't ha the touſling her. Sophia 
was all over ſcarlet at theſe words, while Tom's 
countenance was altogether as pale, and he was al- 
moſt ready to fink from his chair. 

The tea-table was ſcarce removed, before Weſtern 
lugged Allworthy out of the room, telling him, be 
had buſineſs cf conſequence to impart, and mult ſpeak 
to him that inſtant in private before he forgot it. 

The lovers were now alone, and it will, 1 queſtion 
not, appear ſtrange to many readers. that thoſe who 
had ſo much to fay to one another when danger and 
difficulty attended their converſation; and who ſeemd 
fo eager to ruth into each others arms, when ſo many 
bars lay ia their way, now that with fatety they were 
at liberty to ſay or do whatever they pleaſed, thould 
both remain for ſome time Glent and motionleſs; inſo- 
much that a ſtranger of moderate fagacity might have 
well concluded, they were mutually indifferent; but 
ſo it was, however itrange it may ſeem; both ſat with 
their eyes cait downwards on the ground, and for 
ſome minutes continued in pericd ſilence. 

Mr. Jones. during this interval, attempted ones or 
twice to ſpeak, but was ablolutely incapable, mutter- 
ing only, or rather ſighing out, ſome broken words 
when Sophia at length, partly cut of pity to him, and 
partly to turn the diſcourſe from theyubject which ſhe 
knew well enough he was endeavouring to open, 
ſaid ; 

Sure, Sir, you are the moſt fortunate man in the 
« world in this diſcovery.” And can you really, 
Madam, think me fo fortunate,” faid Jones, fighing, 
* while I have incurred your diſpleaſure ?'——*< Nay, 
* Sir,” ſays ſhe, * as to that, you belt know whether 
* you have deſerved it.“ Indeed, Madam, 2 
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he, you yourſelf are as well apprized of all my de- 
* merits, Mrs. Miller hath acquainted you with the 
* whole truth. O] my Sophia, am I never to hope 
for forgiveneſs?*——-* I think, Mr. Jones,” ſaid the, 
I may almoſt depend on your own juſtice, and leave 
it to yourſelt to paſs ſentence on your own conduct.“ 
—>* Alas! Madam,” anſwered he, it is mercy, and 
not juſtice, which I implore at your hands. Juſtice 
I know mult condemn me. Yet not for the let- 
* ter [ ſent to lady Bellaſton. Of that I moſt folemn- 
ly declare, you have had a true account.“ He 
then infilted much on the ſecurity given him by 
Nightingale, of a fair pretence ſor breaking off, if, 
contrary to their expectations, her ladyſhip thould 
have accepted his offer; but confeſt, that he had 
been guilty of a great indiſcretion, to put ſuch a 
letter as that into her power, which,” ſaid he, I 
have dearly paid for, in the effect it has upon you.” 
* I do not, I cannot,” ſays ſhe, * believe otherwite ot 
that letter than you would have me. My conduct, 
I think, ſhews you clearly I do not believe there 
is much in that. And yet, Mr. Jones, have | not 
enough to reſent ? After what paſt at Upton, ſo 
ſoon to engage in a new amour with another wo- 
man, while 1 fancied, and you pretended, your 
* heart was bleeding for me ! Indeed you have 
* ated ſtrangely. Can I believe the pathon you 
* have profelt to me to be fincere? Or, if I can, 
* what happinets can | aſſure myſelf of with a man 
capable of ſo much inconſtarcy ?* O my Sophia, 
cries he, do not doubt the ſincerity of the pureſt 
* paſhon that ever inflamed a human breaſt, Think, 
molt adorable creature, of my unhappy ſituation, 
of my deſpair. Could I, my Sophia, have 
flattered mytelf with the moſt diſtant hopes of 
being ever permitted to throw myſelf at your feet, 
in the manner l do now, it would not have been in 
the power of any other woman to have inſpired a 
thought which the ſerereſt chaſtity could have con- 
demned. Inconſtancy to you! O Sophia! if you 
can have goodneſs enough to pardon what is paſt, 
do not let any cruel future apprehenſions ſhut your 
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* mercy againſt me.——— No repentance was ever 
more ſincere. O!] let it reconcile me to my heaven 
in this dear boſom.” * Sincere repentance, Mr. 
— anſwered ſhe, will obtain the pardon of a 
inner, but it is from one who is a perfect judge of 
that ſincerity. A human mind may be impoſed on; 
nor is there any infallible method to prevent it. You 
malt expect however, that if I can be prevailed on 
by your repentance to pardon you, I will at leaſt 
inſiit on the ſtrongeſt proof of its fincerity.'— 
Name any proof in my power, anſwered Jones 
eagerly. * Time, replied the; Time alone, Mr. 
* Jones, can convince me that you are a true penitent, 
© and have reſolved to abandon theſe vicious courſes, 
* which [ thould deteſt you for, if I imagined yon 
capable of perfevering in them.“ Do not imagine 
* it,” cries Jones. On my knees I entreat, I implore 
your confidence, a confidence which it ſhall be the 
* buſineſs of my life to deferve.” Let it then,” faid 
ſhe, © be the buſineſs of ſome part of your life to 
* thew me you deſerve it I think | have been explicit 
* enough in aſſuring you, that when I ſee you merit 
* my confidence, you will obtain it. After what is 
pat, Sir, can you expect 1 ſhould take you upon 

* your word 
He replied, Don't believe me upon my word; I 
have a better ſecurity, a pledge for my conſtancy, 
* which it is impoſſible to ſee and to doubt.“ What 
is that?” faid Sophia, a little ſurprized. I will 
© ſhew you, my charming angel, cried Jones, ſeizing 
her hand, and carrying her to the glais. * There, 
* behold it there in that lovely figure, ia that face, 
* that ſnape, thoſe eyes, that mind which ſhines 
through theſe eyes: can the man who ſhall be in 
poſſeſſion cf theſe be inconftant ? Impoſſible ! my 
Sophia: they would fix a Dorimant, a lord Ro- 
* cheſter. You could not doubt it, if you could fee 
* yourſelf with any eyes but your own.' Sophia 
bluſhed, and half ſmiled; but forcing again her brow 
into a frown, If I am to judge, ſaid the, * of the 
future by the pait, my image will no more remain 
in your heart when I am out of your ſight, than it 
83 « will 
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will in this glaſs when I am out of the room.“ By 
heaven, by all that is ſacred,” ſaid Jones, it never 
was out of my heart. The delicacy of your ſex 
cannot conceive the groſſneſs of ours, nor how little 
one fort of amour has to do with the heart.“ I 
will never marry a man,” replied Sophia, very 


gravely, * who thall not learn refinement. enough to 


be as incapable as I am myſelf of making ſuch a 
diftinction* I will learn it,” ſaid Jones. I have 
learnt it already. The firſt moment of hope that 
my Sophia might be my wife, taught it me at once; 
and all the reit of her ſex from that moment be- 
came as little the objects of deſire to my ſenſe, as 
of paſſion to my heart.* * Well,” ſaid Sophia, the 
proof of this mult be from time. Your ſituation, 
Mr. Jones, is now altered, and I aſſure you | have 
great ſatisfaftion in the alteration. You will now 
want no opportunity of being near me, and con- 
vincing me that your mind is altered too.“ O0! 
my angel,” cries Jones, how ſhall I thank thy 

oodneſs? And are you ſo good to own, that you 

ave a ſatisfaction in my proſperity ? -— Believe 
me, believe me, adam. it is you alone have given 
a reliſh to that proſperity. ſince I owe to it the dear 
hope O! my Sophia, let it not be a diſtant one. 
| will be all obedience to your commands 1 
will not dare to prefs any thing further than you 
permit me Yet let me intreat you to appoint a 
thort trial O0 tell me, when | miy expect you 
will be convinced of what is moſt ſolemnly true.” 
When I have gouc voluntarily thus far, er Jones,” 


ſaid the, © I expect not to be prefſed. Nay, I will 


not.'—* O don't look unkindly thus, my Sophia,” 


cries he. I do not, | dure not preſs you — Yet per- 


mit me at leait once more to beg you would fix the 
period. O! confider the impatience of love.“ 
A twelvemonth, perhaps ſaid the. © O my So- 
phia.* cries he, you have named an eternity.'— 
Perhaps it may be ſomething ſooner,” ſays ſhe; * I 
will not be teazed. If your paſſion for me be what 
I would have it, I think you may now be eaſy.'— 


Eaſy, Sophia! call not ſuch exulting happineſs 
s WW 
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* as mine by ſo cold a name.— 0! tranſporting 
thought! am I not aſſured that the bleſſed day will 
come, when [I ſhall call you mine; when fears ſhall 
* be no more; when [I thall have that dear, that vaſt, 
that exquiſite, ecſtatic delight of making my Sophia 
happy? Indeed, Sir, ſaid ſhe, that day is in 
* your own power. — © O! my dear, my divine an- 
| * gel,” cried he, theſe words have made me mad 
\ 8 with joy. But I muſt, I will thank thoſe dear 
* * lips which have fo ſweetly pronounced my blils.” 
| | 


He then caught her in his arms, and kiſſed her with 
an ardour he had never ventured betore. 

Art this inſtant, Weſtern, who had flood ſome time 
liſtening, burit into the room, and with his hunting 
voice and phraſe, cried out, * To her boy, to her, 
6 go to her, —— That's it, little honeys, O that's it. 
* Well, what is all over? Hath ſhe appointed the 
* day, boy? What, ſhall it be to morrow or next 
* day? It ſhan't be put off a minute longer than 
next day, I am reſolved.“ Let me beſeech you, 
Sir,” ſays Jones, don't let me be the occaſion '— 
Beſeech mine a —— ,” cries Weſtern, * I thought 
thou haſt been a lad of higher mettle, than to give 
way to a parcel of maideniſh tricks — I tell thee 
tis all flimflam. Zoodikers ! ſhe'd have the wed- 
ding to-night with all her heart. Wouldit not, 
Sophy ? Come, confeſs, and be an honeſt girl for 
ouce What, art dumb? Why doſt not tpeak *? 
Why ſhould 1 confeſs, Sir, ſays Sophia, * fince it 
ſeems you are ſo well acquainted with my thoughts?” 
—— That's a good girl,” cries he; and doſt conſent 
then ?* No indeed, Sir,” ſays Sophia, | have 
given no ſuch conſent. “ And wunt nut ha un 
then to-morrow, nor next day: fays Weltern 
Indeed, vir,” fays the, © I have no tuch intention.” 
But I can tell thee,” replied he, why halt nut; 
only becauſe thou doſt love to be diſobedient, and 
to plague and vex thy father.“ Pray, Sir, ſaid 
Jones, interfering -— * | tell thee, thou art a puppy,” 
cried he. When !] forbid her, then it was all no- 
thing but ſighing, and whining, and languiſhing, 
* and writing; now I am vor thee, ſhe is * 
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thee. All the fpirit of contrary, that's all. She 
is above being ye and governed by her father, 
that is the whole truth on't. It is only to diſob- 
lige and contradi& me. What would my papa 
have me do ?” cries Sophia. What would I ha 
thee do ** ſays he, why gi un thy hand this mo- 
ment. Well, Sir, faid Sophia, 1 will obey 
* yon. There is my hand, Mr. Jones Well. and 
will you conſent to ha un to morrow morning?“ 
ſays Weltern. * | will be obedient to yon, Sir, 
cries ſhe.—— Why then to-morrow morning be the 
* day,” cries he.—— Why then to-morrow morning 
© thall be the day, papa, fince you will have it fo,” 
ſiys Sophia. Jones then fell upon his knees, and 
kiſſed her hand in an agony of joy, while Weſtern 
began to caper and dance about the room, prefently 
crying out, —“ Where the devil is Allworthy * He is 
without now, a talking with that d--—d lawyer 
* Dowling, when be ſhould be minding other mat- 
* ters.” He then fallied out in queſt of him, and 
very opportunely left the lovers to enjoy a few ten- 
der minutes alone. 

But he ſoon returned with Allworthy, ſaying, * If 
you won't believe me, you may aſk her yourſelf. 
* Hait nut gin thy conſent, Sophy, to be married 
* to-morrow:” Such are your commands. Sir,” cries 
Sophia, and I dare not be guilty of diſobedience.” 
© I hope, Madam, cries Allworthy, my nephew will 
merit lo much gocdnelts, and will be always as fen- 
ible as myſelt of the great honour you have done 
my family. An alliance with .o charming and fo 
excellent a young lady would indeed be an honour 
ro the greateſt in England Les, cries Weltern, 
but it | had ſuſfered her to ſtand thill I. thall I, 
dilly dally, you might not have had that honour 
yet a while; | was forced to uſe a little fatherly 
authority to bring her to. I hope not, Sir,“ cries 
Allworthy. hope there is not the leaſt conitraint.” 
* Why, there, cries Weſtern, you may bid her un- 
* fay all again, if you will. Do'ſt repent heartily 
of thy promiſe, do'lt not, Sophy?” Indeed, papa, 
eries ſhe, © I do not repent, nor do I believe | 9p 
c . 
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ſhall, of any promiſe in farour of Mr. Jones.” 
Then, nephew,' cries Allworthy, * 1 felicitate you 
moit heartily ; for | think you are the happielt of 
men. And, Madam, you will give me leave to 
congratulate you on this joyful occaſion : indeed, 
Lain convinced you have beitowed yourſelf on one 
who will be ſenlüble of your great merit, and who 
will at leaſt ute his beit endeavours to deierve it.“ 
His beſt endeavours!' cries Weſtern, that he will, 
| warrant un. Harkee, Allworthy, III bet thee 
five pound to a crown we have a boy to-morrow 
nine months: but prithee tell me what wut ha! 
Wut ha Burguady, Champaigne, or what? for 
pleaſe Jupiter, we'll make a night on't.“ Indeed, 
Sir,” taid Allworthy, * you muſt excuſe me; beth 
my nephew and I were engaged before I ſuſpected 
this near approach of his happineſs.—“ Engaged 
quoth the ſquire, never tell me. I won't part with 
* thee to-night upon any occaſion. Shalt ſup here, 
pleaſe the lord Harry.“ * You mutt pardon me, 
my dear neighbour,” anſwered Allworthy; I have 
given a ſolemn promiſe, and that you know | never 
break.“ Why, prithee, who art engaged to:“ 
cries the 'ſquire. Ailworthy then informed him; 
as likewiſe of the company. * Odzocokers! an- 
ſwered the 'ſquire, * I will go with thee, and ſo ſhall 
* Sophy; for I wou't part with thee to-night; and 
* it would be barbarous to part Tom and the girl.” 
This offer was preſently embraced by Allworthy ; 
and Sophia conſented, having firſt obruined a private 
promiſe from her lather, that he would not mention 
a [yllable concerning her marriage. 
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C H A P. The laſt. 
In which the hiſtory is concluded. 


OUNG Nightingale had been that afternoon, 

by appointment, to wait on his father, who re- 

ceived him much more kindly than he expecied. There 

likewiſe he met his uncle, who was returned to town 
in queſt of his new married daughter. 


This 
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This marriage was the luckieſt incident which could 
have happened to the young gentleman ; for theie 
brothers lived in a conſtant ſtate of contention about 
the government of their children, both heartily de- 
ſpiſing the method which each other took. Exch ot 
them therefore now endeavoured as much as he couid 
to — the oſfence which his own child had com- 
mitred, and to aggravate the match of the other. 
This delice of triumphing over his brother, added to 
the many arguments which Allworthy had uſed, fo 
ſtrongly cpcrated on the old gentleman, that he met 
his fon wich a ſmiling countenance, and actually 
_ to ſup with him that evening at Mrs. Mil- 

er's. : 

As ſor the other, who really loved his daughter 
with the mot immoderate atiecion, there was little 
difficulty in inclining him to a reconciliation. He 
was no ſooner infermed by his nephew, where his 
daughter and her huſband were, than he declared h2 
would initantly go to her. And when he arrived 
there, he ſcarce tuifered her to fall upon her knees, 
before he took her up, and embraced her with a tsu— 
dernets which aifected all who jaw him; and in 188 
than a quarter of an hour was as well reconciled to 
both her and her huſband, as if he had himſelf join- 
ed theic hands. 

In this fituation were affairs, when Mr. Al:worthy 
and his company arrived to complete the happinels 
of Mrs Miller, who no ſooner faw Sophia, than the 
gucſſed every thing that had happened; and fo great 
was her friendthip to Jones, that it added not a few 
tranſports to thoſe the telt on the happineis of her own 
daughter. 

There have not I believe, been many inſtances cf 
a number of people met together, where every cne 
was fo perfe&ly happy as in this company. Among 
whom the father of young Nightingale enjoyed the 
leaſt perfect content; for notwithſtanding his atfec- 
tion for his fon ; notwithſtanding the authority and 
the arguments of Allworthy, together with the other 
motive mentioned before, he could not fo entirely be 


ſatisfied with his ſon's choice; and perhaps the pre- 
tegce 
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ſenc2 of Sophia herſelf tended a little to aggravate 
and heighten his concern, as a thought now and then 
ſuggeſted itſelf, that his ſon might have had that lady 
or tome ſuch other. Not that any of the charms 
which adorned either the perion or mind of Sophia, 
created the uncaſineſs: it was the contents ot her 
father's coffers which ſet his heart a longing. Theſe 
were the charms which he could not bear to think his 
ſon had ſacriſiced to the daughter of Mrs. Miller, 

The brides were both very pretty women; but ſo 
totally were they eclipſed by the beauty of Sophia, 
that had they not been two of the beſt- tempered girls 
in the world, it would have railed ſome envy in their 
breaſts ; for neither of their huſbands could long keep 
his eyes from Sophia, who ſat at the table like a queen 
receiving homage, or rather like a ſuperior being re- 
ceiving adoration from all around her. But it was 
an adoration which they gave, not which ſhe exacted: 
for the was as much diſtinguiſhed by her modeſty and 
affability, as by all her other perfections. 

The evening was ſpent in much true mirth. All 
were happy, but thoſe the moſt, who had been moſt 
unhappy before. Their former ſufferings and fears 

ve ſuch a reliſh to their felicity, as even love and 
fortune in their fulleſt low could not have given with- 
out the advantage of ſuch a compariſon. Yet as great 
joy, eſpecially after a ſudden change and revolution 
of circumſtances, is apt to be ſilent, and dwells rather 
in the heart than on the tongue, Jones and Sophia ap- 
peared the leaſt merry of the whole company. Which 
Weſtern obſerved with great impatience, often cryin 
out to them, Why do'ſt not talk, boy! Why 40 f 
look fo grave! Halt loſt thy tongue girl | Drink 
* another glaſs of wine, ſha't drink another glaſs.” 
And the more to enliven her, he would ſometimes ſing 
a merry ſong, which bore ſome relation to matrimo- 
ny, and the loſs of a maidenhead. Nay, he would have 
proceeded ſo far on that topic, as to have driven her 
out of the room, if Mr. Allworthy had not checked 
him ſometimes by leoks, and once or twice by a Fie! 
Mr. Weſtern. He began indeed once to debate the 
matter, and aſſert his right to talk to his own daugh- 
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ter as he thought fit ; but as nobody ſeconded him, 
he was ſoon reduced to order. 

Notwithitanding this little reſtraint, he was ſo pleaſ- 
ed with the cheerfulneſs and good humour of the com- 
pany, that he inſiſted on their meeting the next day at 
his lodgiags. They all did ſo; and the lovely Sophia 
who was now in private become a bride too, officiated 
as the miſtreſs of the ceremonies, or in the polire 
phraſe, did the honours of the table. She had that 
morning given her hand to Jones, in the chapel at 
Dotors-Commons, where Mr. Allworthy, Mr. Wet- 
tern, and Mrs. Miller, were the only perſons preſent. 

Sophia had earneſtly deſired her father, that no 
others of the company, who were that day to dine 
with him, ſhould be acquainted with her marriage, 
The fame ſecrecy was enjoined to Mrs. Miller, and 
Jones undertook for Allworthy. This ſomewhat re- 
conciled the delicacy of Sophia to the public entert:in- 
ment, which, in compliance with her father's will, 
ſhe was obliged to go to, greatly againſt her own in- 
clinations. In confidence of this ſecrecy, ſhe went 
through the day pretty well, till the ſquire, who was 
now advanced into the ſecond bottle, could contain his 
joy no longer, but, filling out a bumper, drank a health 
to the bride. The health was immediately pledged by 
all preſent, to the great contuſion of our poor bluſhing 
Sophia, and the great concern of Jones upon her ac- 
count. To fay truth, there was not a perſon prefent 
made wiſer by this diſcovery; for Mrs. Miller had whiſ- 
pered it to her daughter, her daughter to her huſband, 
her huſband to his ſiſter, and the to all the reſt. 

Sophia now took the firlt opportunity of withdraw- 
ing with the ladies, and the ſquire fat in to his cups, 
in which he was, by degrees, deſerted by all the com- 
Pany, except the uncle of young Nightingale, who 
loved his bottle as well as Weltern himſelt. Theſe 
two, therefore, fat ſtoutly to it, during the whole 
evening, and long after that happy bour which had 
ſurrendered the charming Sophia to the eager arms 
of her enraptured Jones. 

Thus, reader, we have at length brought our hiſ- 
tory to a concluſion, in which, to our great pleaſure, 
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though contrary perhaps to thy expectation, Mr. Jones 
appears to be the happieſt of all human kind : for 
what happineſs this world affords equal to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſuch a woman as Sophia; I ſincerely own I 
have never yet diſcovered. 

As to the other perſons who have made any conſi- 
derable figure in this hiſtory, as ſome may deſire to 
know a little more concerning them, we will proceed, 
in as few words as poſſible, to fatisfy their curioſity. 

Allworthy hath never yet been prevailed upon to 
ſee Blifil, but he hath yielded to the importunity ot 
Jones, backed by Sophia, to ſettle zco J. a year upon 
him; to which Jones hath privately added a third. 
Upan this income he lives in one of the northern 
counties, about 200 miles diſtant from London, and 
lays up zcol. a year out of it, in order to purchaſe a 
ſeat in the next parliament from a neighbouring bo- 
rough, which he has bargained for with an attorney 
there. He is alſo lately turned methodiſt, in hopes of 
marrying a very rich widow of that ſet, whoſe eſtate 
lies in that part of the kingdom. 

Square died ſcon after he writ the before- mentioned 
letter; and as to Thwackum, he continues at his vi- 
carage. He hath made many fruitleſs attemps to 
regain the confidence of Allworthy, or to ingratiate 
himleli with Jones, both of whom he flatters to their 
faces, and abuſes behind their backs. But in his 
cad, Mr. Allworthy hath lately taken Mr. Abraham 
A dains into his houſe, of whom Sophia is grown im- 
moderately fond, and declares he thall have the tui- 
tion of her children. | 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick is ſeparated from her huſband, 
and retains the little remains of her fortune. She lives 
in reputation at the polite end of the town, and is fo 
good an econontt, that the fpends three times the in- 
come of her fortune, without ruuning in debt. She 
maintains a perfect intimacy with the lady of the Irith 
peer; and in acts of frieadihip to her repays all che 
obligations lhe owes to her huſbind. 

Mrs Weſtern was ſcon reconcile! to her niece So- 
phia, and hath ſpent two months together with her 


in the country. Lady Bellaſton made the latter a for- 
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mal viſit at her return to town, where ſhe kehaved to 
Jones as to a pertect ranger, and with great civility 
withed him joy on his marriage. 

Mr. Nightingale hath purchaſed an eſtate for his 
ſon in the neighbourhood of Jones, where the young 
gentleman, his lady, Mrs. Miller, and her little daugh- 
ter rt ſide, and the moſt agreeal!e intercourſe ſubliſts 
between the two families | 

As to thoſe of lower account, Mrs. Waters returned 
into the country, had a penſion of 60 J. a- year fertled 
upon her by Mr. Allworthy, and is married to parion 
Sn; ple, on whom, at the inſtance of Sophia, Weitern 
bach beſtowed a confiderable living. 

Black George hearing the diſcovery that had been 
made, run away, and was never ſince heard of: and 
jones beſtowed the money on his family, but not in equal 
proportions, for Holh had much the greateſt ſhare. 

As for Partridge Jones hath ſettled 80 l. a-year on 
him; and he hath again ſet op a ſchool, in which he 
meets with much better encour. gement than formerly; 
and there is no.] a treaty of marriage on foot betweer 
him and Mi's Molly Seagrica, which through the me- 
diat ion of Sophia is likely to take effect. 

We now return to take leave of Mr. Jones and So- 
phia who, within two days after their marriage, at- 
tended Mr. Weſtern and Mr. Allworthy into the coun- 
try. Weſtern hath refig; ed bis family ſeat, and the 
greater part cf his es bans to his ion in-law, and hath 
retired to a leſſer honie of lus, in another part of the 
conatry, which is better for hunting. Indeed he is 
often as a viſitant with Mr. lones, who as well as his 
danghter, hath an infinite delight i in doing every thing 


in their power to pleuſe him. And this deſire of theirs is 


attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that the old gentleman de- 
clares he was never happy ia his life till now, He hath 
Here a parlour and antt-chamber to himielt, where he 
gets drunk with whom he pleaſes; and his daughter 
is ill as ready as formerly to play to him v henerer he 
deiires it; Jones hath aſſured her that as next to pleaſ- 


ing her, one of his higheſt ſatisſactions is to contribute 


to the happineſ: af the old man; ſo the great duty 
which {he expreſſes and performs to her father renders 
ker 
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her almoſt equally Cear to him, with the love which 
ſhe beitows oa himtelf. 

Soptia kath alre:.d y prodnecd him two fine children, 
a boy and à girl, cf whim the old gentleman is to 
fond, that he ſpends much of his time in the nurſery, 
where hedeclares the rattling of bie irre grand-Gangh- 
ter, who is above a rear and a halt oi. is tester 
muiic than the fineſt cry of dogs in Engle, 

All worthy was likewile greatly liberal to Jones on 
the marriage, apd hath omiitd no in wine of He- 
ing his affection to him ard Eis lud. who love kim ts 
a tiather. Whatever in the nature of jones had ten- 
dency to vice, bas been correQed by continual conver- 
ſation with this good man, and by his union with the 


4+ ww 


lovely and virtuons Sophia. He hath alto, by reflec- 


tion on his paſt follies, acquired a diſcretion and pru- 


dence very uncommon in one of his lively parts. 

To conclude, as there are not to be found a wer- 
thier man and woman, than this fond couple, fo nei- 
ther can any be imagined more happy. They preſerve 
the pureſt and tendereſt affection for each other, an 
affection daily encreaſed and confirmed by mutual en- 
dearments and mutual eſteem. Nor is their conduct 
towards their relations and friends 1:{; amiable, thin 
towards one another, And ſuch is their condeiccn- 
ſion, their indulgence, and their benedcence to thoſe 
below them, that there is not a neighbour, a tenant, 
cr a fervant, who doth not moit gratciully bleis the 
day when þlr. Jones was married to Lis Sophia. 
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Several Papers relating to the Cerreſtrial Camry 3:- 
pus, GoLDEN-FoorT, or GUINEA, an Inf ct. 
or V egetable, which has this ſurpriſing Property, 
that being cut into ſeveral pieces, each piece lives, - 
and in a ſhort time becomes as perfect un Inject, or 
Vegetabe, as that of which it 94A originally and, 
a part. 


T z Abſtrae 


A bſtract of PAR r of a Letter from the Herr 


RoTTENSCRACH in Germany, communi- 
cating Obſervations on the CuRYs1PUs. 


SIR, | 
S OME time fince died here of old age, one Petrus 


Gualterus, a man well known in the learned world, 
and famous for nothing ſo much as for an extraordinary 
collection which he had made of the Chryſipi, an ani- 
wal or vegetable: of which I doubt not but there are 
fill ſome to be found in England: however, if that 
ſhould be difficult, it may be eaſy to ſend ſome over to 
you ; as they are at preſent very plentiful in theſe parts. 
I can anſwer fer the truth of the facts contained in the 
paper I ſend you, as there is not one of them but what 
4 have ſeen repeated above twenty times; and I wiſh 
ethers may be encouraged to try the experiments over 
again, and ſatisfy themſelves of the truth by their own 

| eyes. The accounts of the Chrylipi, as well as the col- 
lection itſelf, were found in the cabinet of the above- 
mentis ned Petrus. after his death: for he could never 


be prevailed on to communicate a fight of either whi's 
alive. I am, 


p SIR, &c. 
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The figure of the TERRESTRIAL CHRYSIPUS 
flicking to a finger. 


Obſervations and experiments ufon the TerRESTRI- 
AL Cnursirus, & GUINEA, by Aynbeer be- 
trus Gaulterus. 


Tranſlated from the Fxexcn by P. H. I. Z. C. G. S. 


table or intet of which mention is made in 

the Phile/eplical tranſattions for ſeveral years, 
as may be ſeen in N* court. ooo. and N“ ce. 
Art oz. and % -— Art 1* 

This animal or vegetable is of a rotund, orbicular, 
or round form, as repretent© in the figure annexed, 
In which 4 denotes the ruffle, B the hand. C. the 
the thumb of that h.a4 D. the finger E. the part 
of that finger to which the Cuarsius _— 


i | HE animal in queſtion is a terreſtrial vege- 
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If. four tubes, repreſenting the 1:35 *, or Mert 
feaff, mentioned by Galen in his Treatiſe de U/*: 
Partium; and by Ariſtotle, in that little book called 
his Aęx-SH AQ Or Mater piece. The ve enen, Or 
woman's pipe, an oblong pertorated ſubſtance, to 
which the ſaid na directly tend, is preſented by the 
letter C. The mouth of the Chryſipus is in this antes 
terler middic, it cent into the flemach, which takes up 
the auhole length of the body. The whole body forms 
but one pipe, a fort of gut which can be opened but 
at one end, i. e. at letter C. 

The lize of the body of a Chryſipus varies accord- 
ing to its different ſpecies. 

know two ſpecies only, differing in extent almoſt 
one half; which, for dittintion ſake, I call the whole 
Chryfipas, and the heri-Chryjipus. The latter of theſe 
is by no means ſo valuable as the former The length 
of the nu dilfer likewiſe in proportion to the different 
fize or extenſion of theſe two. 

The ng of thoſe of a modern growth are ſo im- 
perfect and inviſible to the naked eve, that it is 
much ta be feared the ſpecies will ſoon be entirely 
loi among us: and indeed in England, they are ob- 
ierved of late to be much rarer than formerly, eſpe- 
erally in the country, where at preient there are very 
few of them to be found: but at the ſame time it is 
remarked that in ſome places of the continent. particu- 
lirly in a certain part of Germany, they are much 
plentier ; being to be found in great numbers, where 
formerly there were ſcarce any to be met with. 

I have not, after the minuteſt obſervation, been 
able to ſettle, with any degree of certainty, whether 
this be really an animal or vegetable, or whether it 
be not ſtrictly neither, or rather boch. For as I have 
by the help of my microſcope diſcovered ſome of its 
parts to reſemble thoſe of a lion; I have at other 
tines taken notice of ſomething not unlike the 
t!;ver-de-luce. Not to repeat thoſe parts above- men- 
rionzd, which bear great analogy to the "Ade of 
the human body. Ou their extremities (if they are 


» Sce PL. Tran ſuf. concerning the arvor vitæ, anne 1732+ 
net 
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rot very old) ray be ſcen certain letters forming the 
nantes of tever::] of our kirzs; M hence I have been 
alt. 14 inclited to conclucle, tant theſe ave the flowers 
m. ned by Virgil, ana which appear to have been 
lo c..ucncly fcarce in his time, 


Die quilus in terris inſcripti nomina Regum. 
Agata arcs. | 


Particularly as he adds, 
Et FHllida folus habets, 


Of which we ſhall take notice hereafter, when we 
come to ſpeak of its properties. What hath princi- 
pally diſſuaded me from an opinion of its being an 
animal, is, that I could never oblerve any ſymptoms 
of voluntary motion : but indeed the ſame may be 
ſaid of an oyſter, which I think is not yet ſettled by 
the learned to be abſolutely a vegetable. 

But though it hath not, or ſeems not to have any 
progreſſive motion of its own, yet it is very eaſy to 
communicate a motion to it. Indeed ſome perſons have 
made them fly all over the town with great velocity. 

What is ſaid of the Pol/zpus, in a late excellent pa- 
per communicated to the Royal Society, is likewiſe 
applicable to the Chry/ipus. 

„They make uſe of their progreſſive motion, 
„% when communicated to them, to place themſelves 
«« conveniently, ſo as to catch their prey. They are 
*« voracious animals; their Ns are ſo many ſnares 
«© which they ſet for numbers of ſmall inſef;. As 
„ ſoon as any of them touches one of the na, it is 
caught.“ 

But then it differs from the Po/ypus in the conſe- 
quence : for inſtead of making the inſect its prey, it 
becomes itſelf a prey to it; and inſtead of convey- 
ing an iaſect twice as large as its own mouth into it, 
in imitation of the Poulypus the poor Chryfipur is it- 
felf conveyed into the Loculus or pouch ot an infec? 
a thouſand times as large as itſelf. Notwithſtanding 
which, this wretched animal (tor fo 1 think we may 

| be 
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be allowed to call it) is fo eager after its prey, that 
if the ine (which ſeldom happens) makes any re- 
ſictance, it ſummons other Chry/#pi to its aid, which 
in the end hardly ever fail of ſubduing it, and get - 
ting into its pouch. 

he learned Caulterus goes on in theſe words: A 
%% Chry/ipns, by the ſimple contact of my own finger, 
has fo cloſely attached itſelf to my hand, that by 
re the joint and indefatigable labour of ſeveral of my 
te friends, it could by no mears be ſevered, or made 
* to quit its hold.” | 

As to the generation of the Chry/fpur, it diſſers 
from all other animals or vegetables whatever : fcr 
though it ſeems the belt ſupplied for this natural 
function, nature having provided eneh female part 
with four male ones, which one won!.l think ſutfci- 
ent; yet it may be ſaid, as of the PS, they have 
no diltinguithed place by which they bring forth their 
young. 

Gaulterns judiciouſly remarks ® : © I have (ſays he 
© ſome of them, that have greatly »2u{tiplied under 
„% u eye, and of which I might almot ſay, that 
they have produced young ones trom all the ex- 
«« terior parts of their body.” 

„% I have learned, by a c:ntinual attention to the 
« two ſpecies of them, that al! the individuals of 
theſe ſpecies produce young ones.” 

„ I have for ſixty years had under my eve thou- 
„ ſands of them; and though I he ovstxaven 
1 THEM CONSTANTLY, and with ATTESNT1ON, fo 
% as to watch them night and day, 1 never oblerv-d 
any thing like the common animal copulation ?” 

tried at firlt two of them; but theſe I found 
% wonld not produce? a compleat Cut; at lcuſt 
T had reaſon to think the operation would be fo 
« flow, that I muſt have waited ſonze years for its 
„ completion. Upon this, I tried 2 hundred of 
„ them together; by whoſe marveilons union (whe- 
« ther it be, that they mix total, like thoſe hea- 
„ yenly ſpirits mentioned by Milton, or by auy 


* Vid. Remarks on the Pelyprs, P. 6. 
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* other proceſs not yet revealed to human wit) they 
«© were found in the year's end to produce three, 
% four, and ſometimes five complete Chry/ipi. I 
% have indeed often made them in that ſpace produce 
© ten or twenty; but this hath been by ſome held a 
1% dangerous experiment, not only to the parent 
«* Chryfipithemſelves, which have by theſe means been 
* utterly Joſt and deſtroyed, but even to the philoſo- 
„ pher who hath attempted it: for as ſome curious 
„ perſons have, by hermetic experiments, endanger- 
„ ed the loſs of their teeth, ſo we, by a too intenſe 
application to this Chry/pear philolophy, have been 
** {ometimes found to endanger our ears.” He then 
proceeds thus: 

* « Another fact, which I have obſerved, has 
« proved to me, that they have the faculty of mul- 
„ tiplying, before they are ſevered from their parent, 
have ſeen a Chry/ipns, ſtill adhering, bring forth 
„ young ones: and thoſe young ones themſelves 
* have alſo brought forth others. Upon ſuppoſition, 
% that perhaps there was ſome copulation between the 
parent and young ones, whillt they were yet united; 
or between the young ones coming from the body 
* of the fame parent; I made divers experiments 
** to be ſure of the fat; but not one of thoſe expe- 
riments ever led me to any thing that could give 
* the idea of a copulation.” 

I now proceed to the ſingularites reſulting from 
the operation I have tried upon them. 

A Chry/ipus of the lurger kind may be divided in- 
to one-and twenty ſubitances (whether animal or 
vegetable we determine not) every tubſtance being at 
leaſt as large as the original Chry/ipus. Theie may 
again be ſubCivided, each of them into twenty four; 
and what is very remarkable, every one of theſe parts 
is heavier, and rather larger than the firit b. 
The only diſference in this change, is that of the 
colour; for the firit fort are yellow, the ſccond 
white, and the third relemble the complexicn and 
ſubſtance of mauy human faces. 


Remarks, page 7. 
4 Theſe 
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"Theſe ſubdivided parts are by ſome obſerved to 
loſe in a great degree their adhereſcent quality ; not- 
withſtanding which, Gnalterus writes, that, from the 
minuteſt obſervations upon his own experience, they 
all adhered with equal tenacity to his own fingers. 

The manner of dividing a Chry//pus differs, howe- 
ver, greatly from that of the ute tor whereas 
we are taught in that excellent treatiſe above-men- 

| tioned, that 
| * «« If the body of a Po/ypurs is cut into two parts 
| * tranſverſely, each of thoſe parts becomes a com- 
N *© plete Pz/ypus on the very dey of the operation, 
N * the firſt part, or anterior end of the Poh put, that 
is, the head, the mouth and the arms: this part, 
; „ I fay, lengthens itſelf, it creeps, and eats.” 
d „The fecond part, ich has ns head, gets one; 2 
* mouth forms itſelf at the anterior end; and thoots 
forth arms. This re-produttion comes about more 
or leſs quickly, according as the weather is more 
or leſs warm. In ſummer, I have ſeen arms begin 
to ſprout out 24 hours after the operation, and the 
new head perſected in every reſpect in a few days.” 
+ Each of thoſe parts thus become a perfect Poly- 
* pus, performs abſolutely all its functions Ir creeps, 
N it eats, it grows, and it multiplies; and all that, 
as much as a Poh us which never had been cut.“ 
* In whatever place the body of a Polypus is cut, 


e 
* 
* 


6 „ 
2 8 


n «© whether in the middle, or more or lets near the 
* head, or the poſterior part, the experiment has 
1- © always the ſame ſucceſs.“ | 
Jy lf a Polypus is cut tranſverſely at the fame mo- 
at „ ment, into three or four parts, they ail equally 
yy b become ſo many complete ones,” 
: 8 © The animal is too fmail to be cut at the ſame 
ts | „ time into a great number of parts; Ie, did 
7. © it ſucceſſively. | ſirſt cut a Vo/rprs into four parts, 
ne Rand let them grow; next, I cut thoſe quarters 
1d *© again; and at this rate I proceeded, fil I hl made 
ad * go out of one jingle ene: and here I fopp'd, for 


there would have been zo end of the experiment.” 


* See PeI/ pat, pag. 8, 9, 10. 
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I have now actually by me ſeveral parts of the 
ſame Polypus cut into pieces above a year ago; 
fince which time, they have produced a great 
number of young ones.” 

A Polipus may alſi be cut in tus lengthways. Begin- 
ring by the head, one firſt ſplits the ſaid head, and 
afterwards the ſtamach : the Palypus being in the 
form of a pipe, each half of what is thus cut length- 
ways forms a half pipe, the anterior extremity of 
which is terminated by the half of the heau the half 
of the month, and part of the arms. It is not long 
before the two edges of thoſe halt-pipes clofe after 
the operation: they generally begin at the poſterior 
part, and cloſe up by degrees io the anterior part. 
Then, cach half pipe becomes a whole aue, complete : 
a ſtomach is formed, in which nothing is wanting; 
and out a each half iguth à whole one is formed alſo.” 
«+ I have ſeen all this done in leſs than an hour; 
and that the Pza/ypus produced from each of thoſe 
halves, at the end of that time did not differ from 
the whole ones, except that it had fewer arms; 
but in a few days more grew ont.” 

I have cut a Polypus lengthways, between ſeven 
and eight in the morning; and between two and 
three in the afternoon, each of the parts has been 
able te eat a worm as long as itſelf.” 

If a Polypus is cut lengthways, beginning at the 
head, and the ſection is not carried quite through; 
the refult is, a Polypus with two bodies, two heads, 
and one tail. Some of thoſe bodies and heads may 
again be cut lengthways ſoon after. In this manner 
I have produced a Polypus that had ſeveral bodies, 
as many heads, and ene tail. | afterwards, at once 
cut off the ſeven heads of this new Hydra : ſeven 
others grew again; and the heads that were cut off, 
became each a complete Polypus.” 

I cut a Peolypus, tranſverſely into two parts: I 
put theſe two parts cloſe to cach other again, and 
they re united where they had been cut. The Po- 
Hug, thus re united, eat the day after it had un- 
deryone this operation: it is ſince grown, and has 


„ Mmultiplied.“ 
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&« I tea the poſterior part of one Polypus, and the 
„% anterior of another, and I have brought them to re- 
«© unite in the ſame manner as the feregoing. Next day, 
* the Polypus that reſulted, eat: it has continued weil 
© theſe two months ſince the operation: it is grown, 
„and has put forth young ones, from each of the 
« parts of which it was formed. Ihe two foregoing 
«© experiments do_not always ſucceed; it often hap- 
«« pens, that the two parts will not join again.” 

In order to comprehend the experiment I am 
© now going to ſpeak of, one ſhould recolle&, that 
the whole body of a Phu forms only one pipe, 
© a ſort of gut, or pouch.” 

« [{ have been alle to turn that pouch, that body cf 
« the Polypus, iNs$IDE-UUTWARDS; AS ONE MAY 
* TURN A STOCKING.” 

© have ſeveral by me, that have remained turncd 
© in this manner; THEIR INSIDE Is BECOME THEIR 
„ OUTSIDE, AND THEIR OUTSIDS THEIR INSIDE: 
e rney eat, they grow, and they taultiply, as if they 
+ had never been turned.“ 

Now in the diviſion and ſubdiviſion of our CH 
we are forced to proceed in quite a different manner; 
namely, by the metabolic or mvtative, not by the 
ſchyſtie or diviſive. Some have indeed attempted this 
latter method; but, like that great philoſopher the 
elder Pliny, they have perifhed in their Uiiquirtition?, 
as he did, by ſuffocaticn. Indeed there is a method 
called the X/ep!iftic, which hath been preſerred to the 
metabolic: but this tov is dangerous; the ingenious 
Gualterus never carricd it farther than the metabolic, 
contenting himſelf ſometimes to divide the original 
Chry/ipaus into twenty-two parts, and again to ſubdivide 
theie into twenty-five; but this requires great art. 

It can't be doubted but that Mr. Trembley will, 
in the work he is pleaſed to promiſe us, give ſome 
account of the longevity of the Polypus. As to the 
age of the Chry/ipus, it differs extremely ; ſome being 

equal duration with the life of man, and ſome of 
ſcarce a moment's exiſtence. The beſt method of pre- 
ſerving them is, | believe, in bags, or cheſts, in large 
numbers; for they ſeldom live long when they are alone. 

| U 2 The 
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The great Gualterus ſays, he thought he could never 
put enough of them together. If you carry them in youe 
pockets ſingly, or in pairs, as ſome do, they will laſt a 
very little while, and in ſome pockets not a day. 

We are told of the Php, That they are to 
de looked for in ſuch ditches whoſe water is ſtocked 
« with ſmall inſets. Pieces of wood, leaves, aquatic 
plants, in ſhort, every thing is to be taken out of 
the water, that is met with at the bottom, or on the 
„ ſurface of the water, on the edges, and in the mid- 
dle cf the ditches What is thus taken out, muit be 
put into a glaſs of clear water, and theſe inſects, it 
there are any, will ſoon diſcover themſelves; eſpe- 
cially if the glaſs is let ſtand a little without moving 
it: for thus the inſects, which contract themſelves 
when they are firit taken out, will agaia extend 
themſelves when they are at reſt, and become there- 
by ſo much the more remark able.” 
The Chry/ipus is to be looked for in ſcrutores, and 
behind wainicots in old houſes. In ſearching for them, 

articular regard is to be had to the perſons who in- 

habit, or have inhabited in the fame houſes, by obſer- 
ving which rule you may often prevent throwing away 
your labour. They love to be rather with old than. 
young perſons, and deteſt finery ſo much, that they 
are teldom to be found in the pockets of laced clothes, 
and hardly ever in gilded palaces. They are ſometimes 
very difficult to be met with, even though you know 
where they are, by reaſon of pieces; of word, iron, &c. 
which mult be removed away before you can come at 
them. There are, however, ſeveral ſure methods of 
procuring them, which are all aſcertained in a treatiſe 
on that ſubject, compoſed by Petrus Gualterus, which, 
row he is dead, will thortly fee the light. 

come now, in the lait place, to {peak of the virtues 
of the Chry/ipus : in theſe it exceeds not only the Poly- 
pus, of which not one ſingle virtue is recorded, but all 
other animals and vegetables whatever. Indeed | in- 
tend here only to ſet down ſome of its chief qualities; 
for to eaumerate all, would require a large volume. 
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Fir/t, then, A ſingle Chry/ipus ſtuck on to the finger, 
will make a man talk for a tull hour, nay, will make 
him ſay whatever the perſon who ſticks it on deſires; 
and again, if you deſire ſilence, it will as effectually 
op the moſt loquacious tongue. Sometimes, indeed, 
one or two, or even twenty, are not ſufficient ; but it 
vou apply the proper number, they ſeldom or never 
jail of ſucceſs. It will likewiſe make men blind or 
deaf, as you think proper ; and all this without doing 
the leaſt injury to the ſeveral organs. 

Secondly, It hath a moſt miraculous quality of turn- 
ing black into white, or white into black. Indeed it 
hath the powers of the priſmatic glaſs, and can, from 
any object, reflet what colour it pleaſes. 

Thirdly, It is the ſtrongeſt love-powder in the world, 
and hath ſuch efficacy on the female ſex, that it hath 
often produced love in the fineſt women to the moſt 
worthleſs and ugly, old and decrepit of our ſex. 

To give the ſtrongeſt idea, in one inſtance. of the 
ſalubrious quality of the Chry/epus : it is a medicine 
which the phyſicians are fo fond of taking themſelves, 
that few of tem care to viſit a patient without ſwal- 
lowing a doſe of it. 

To conclude, fads like theſe I have related, to be 
admitted, require the moſt convincing proofs. I ven- 
ture to ſay, I am able to produce ſuch proofs. In the 
mean time, I refer my curious reader to the treatiſe 
have above-mentioned, which is not yet publiſhed, 
and perhaps never may. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since I compoſed the above treatiſe, I have been 
informed, that theſe animals ſwarm in England all 
over the country, like the locuſts, once in EVEN 
years; and like them too, they generally cauſe much 
miſchief, and greatly ruin the country in which they 
have ſwarmed, 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Olynthus ava a power/ſul ſree city of Thrace, on the 
confines of Macedonia. By certain ailuring offers, 
Philip tad tempted them ints an alliance with him, 
the terms of hich evere a joint war againſt the 
Athenians, and i/ a feace, a joint peace. The 
Olynthian / we time afler, beceming fealuus ef bis 
gronerng ; . detach themfeives from his alliance, 
and mate a [cfarate peace with the Athenians, 
Uhilip, ci againſt T this, as a breach of their 
{ormer treaty, and glad of an opfonturity which be 

had ling been ſeekin 2 wrumediately declares war 
againſt "them, and be bebe their city, Upcn this, 
they diſpatch an Hu] to Athens fer ſuccour. The 
ſuljett of this embaſſy coming to be debated among 
the \thenians, Demoſthenes gives his ſentiments in 
the following oration, 


O treaſures, O Athemians, can, I am confident, 
be ſo deſirable in your eyes, as to diſcover 
what is moſt advantageous to be done for this city, 
in the affair now before yon. And ſince it is of ſo 
important a nature, the ſtricteſt attention thould be 
given 
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given to all thoſe who are willing to deliver their 
opinions: for not only the falutary counſels winch 
any one way have premeditated, are to be heard and 
reccived ; but | confider it as peculiar to your for- 
tune and good genius, that many things, Eighly ex- 
pedient, may ſuggeſt themſelves to the ſpeakers, even 
extemporarily, and without premeditation; and then 
you may caſily, from the whole, collect the moſt uſe- 
ful reſolutions. The preſent occaſion wants cnly a 
tongne to declare, that the poiture of theſe affairs 
requires your immediate application, if you have any 
regard for your preſervation. I know not what dit- 
potion we all entertain: but my own opinion is, 
that we vote a ſupply of men to the Olynthians, aud 
that we feud them immediately; and thus by lend- 
ing them our aſſiſtance now, we thall prevent the 
accidents which we have formerly felt, from falling 
again on us. Let an embaily be diipatched, not on- 
ly to declare theſe our intentions, but to {2 them 
executed. For my greatelt apprehenſion is, that the 
artfo! Philip, who well knows ta improve every op- 
portunity, by conceſſions, where they are moſt con- 
venient, and by threats, which we may believe him 
capable of fulilling, at the ſame time otjeaing our 
abſence to cur allies, may draw from the whole 
icme conſiderable advantage to himſelf. This, hgw-- 
ever, O Athenians, will give me comfort, that the 
very particular circe*:*$auce which adds the greate.t 
firength to Philip, is Iikewiſe favourable to us. In 
Eis own perſon he unites the ſeveral powers of gene- 
ral, of king, and of treaſurer ; he preſides abſolute- 
Iv in all councils, and is conitantly at the head of 
his army. This indeed will contribute greatly to his 
ſucceſſes in the field, but will have a coatrary effect 
with regard to that truce which he is fo deſirous to 
make with the Olynthians; who will find their con- 
tention not to be for glory, nor for the enlargement 
of dominion: the ſubverſion or ſlavery of their coun- 
try is what they fight againit. They have ſeen in 
what manner he hath treated thoſe Amphipolitans, 
who ſurrendered their city to him; and thoſe Pyd- 
nzans, who received him into theirs: and indeed, 

univerſally, 
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univerſally, a kingly ſtate is, in my opinion, a thin 
in which repuhlics will never truſt ; and, above all, 
if their territories border on each other. Theſe 
things, therefore, O Arhenians, being well known 
to you, when you enter on this debate, your refolu- 
tions muſt be for war, and to profecute it with as 
much vigour as you have formerly thewn on any oc» 
caſion You mult refolve to raiſe ſupplies with the 
ut noſt alacrity : to multer yourſelves; to ont no- 
thing: tor no longer can a reaſon be aſſigned, or ex- 
cuſe alleged, why you thould declins what the pre- 
ſent exiger:cy requires, For the Olynthians, whom 
with fuch univerial clamours you have formerly in- 
fitted on our fomenting agaiait Philip, are now em- 
broiled with him by mere accident; and this moſt 
advantageouſſy for you; fince had they undertaken 
the war at your requelt, their alliance might have 
been Jets ſtable, and only to ſerve a pretent turn; 
but fince their animoſity ariſes from injuries offered 
to themſelves, their hoſtility will be firm; as well on 
account of their fears, as of their reſentment. "The 
opportunity which now offers, is not, O Athenians, 
to be loſt, nor ſhould you ſuffer what you have al- 
ready often ſuffered. For had we, when we return- 
ed from ſuccouring the Eubzans, when Hierax and 
Stratrocles from the 4mphipolitans, in this very place, 
beſonght you to fail to their aſſiſtance, and to receive 
their city into your protection; had we then conſult- 
ed our own intereſt with the ſame zeal with which 
we provided for the ſafety of the Eubzans, we had 
then poſſeſſed onrfelves of Amphipolis, and eſcaped 
the troubles which have fince perplexed us. Again, 
when we were firſt acquainted with the ſieges of 
Pydna, Potidea, Methone, Pagafz, and others, (for 
| will not watte time in enumerating all) had we 
then aſiiſted only one of theſe with proper vigour, 
we ſhould have found Philip much humbler, and ea- 
ſier to be dealt with: whereas now, by conſtantly 
pretermitting the opportunities when they preſented 
themſelves, and truſting in fortune for the good ſuc- 
ceſs of future events, we have encreaſed the power, 
O Athenians, of Philip ourſelves, and have 3 
im 
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him higher than any king of Macedonia ever was. 
Now then an opportunity is come What is it? why 
this which the Olynthians have of their own accord 
offered to this city ; nor is it inferior to any of thoſe 
we have formerly lo!t. To me, O Athemians, it ap- 
pears, that it we ſettle a juſt account with the gods, 
notwithſtanding all things are not as they ought to 
be, they are entitled to our liberal thankigivings. 
For as to our lolles in war, they are juſtly to be ſet 
down to our own neglect : but that we formerly ſuf- 
fered not theſe misfortunes, and that an alliance now 
appears to balance theſe evils, if we will but accept 
it: this, in my opinion, muſt be referred to the be- 
nevolence of the gods. Burt it happens as in the at- 
fair of riches, ot which, 1 think, it is proverbially 
ſaid, that if a man preſerves the wealth he attains, 
he is greatly thankful to fortune; but if he inſenſi- 
bly conſumes it, his gratitude to fortune is conſumed 
at the ſame time. So in public affairs: if we make 
not a right improvement of opportunities, we forget 
the good offered us by the gods: for from the final 
event we generally form our judgments of all that 
preceded. It is therefore highly neceſſary, O Athe- 
nians, to take effectual care, that by making a right 
uſe of the occaſion now offered us, we wipe off the 
ſtains contracted by our former conduct; for ſhould 
we, O Athenians, deſert theſe people likewiſe, and 
Philip be enabled to deſtroy Olynthus, will any man 
tell me what atterwards ſhall ſtop his future progreſs, 
wherever he deſires to extend it? But conſider, O 
Athenians. and fee, by what means this Philip, once 
ſo inconſiderable, is now become ſo great. He firſt 
became maiter of Amphipolis, ſecondly of Pydna, 
next of Potidea, and then of Methone. After thele 
conqueſts, he turned his arms towards Theſffily, where 
having reduced Phera, Pagaſe, Magnefia, he march- 
ed on to Thrace. Here, atter he had dethroned ſorae 
kings, and given crowns to others, he fell ſick. On 
a ſmall amendment of health, inſtead of refreſhing 
himſelf with repoſe, he fell preſently on the Olyn- 
thians. His expeditions againſt the Illyrians, the 
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Pxonians againſt Arymba, and who can recount all 
the other nations | omit But ſhould any man ſay, 
why therefore do you commemorate theſe things to 
us now? my anſwer is, that you may know, O Athe- 
nians, and ſenſibly perceive theſe two things. Firſt, 
how pernicious it is to neglect the leaſt article of 
What ought to be done; and, ſecondly, that you may 
diſcern the reſtleſs diſpoſition of Philip to undertake, 
and his alucrity to execute : whence we may conclude, 
he will never think he hath done enough, nor indulge 
himſelf in eaſe. If then his diſpoſition be to aim ſtill 
at greater and greater conqueſts, and ours to neglect 
every brave meaſure for our defence; conſider in 
what event we can hope theſe things ſnould terminate! 
— gods ! is there any of you fo infatuated, that 
e can be ignorant that the war will come home to us, 
it we neglect it? and if this ſhould happen, I fear, 
O Athenians, that we ſhall imitate thoſe who borrow 
money at great uſury, who, for a ihort afllueace of 
preſent wealth, are afterwards turned out of their 
original patrimony. So we ſhall be found to pay 
dearly for our floth, and by giving our minds entirely 
up to pleaſure, ſhall bring on ourſelves many and 
trievous calamities, againlt our will ſhall be at lat 
reduced to a neceſſity of action, and to contend even 
for our own country. Perhaps ſome one may object, 
that to find fault is eaſy, and within any man's ca- 
pacity; but to adviſe proper meaſures to be taken in 
the preſent exigency, is the part of a counſellor, [ 
am not ignorant, O Athenians, that not tho'e who 
have been the firit cauſes of the inis:ortune, but thoſe 
who have afterwards delivered their opinions concern- 
ing it, fall often under your ſevere ditpleature, when 
the ſucceſs doth not anſwer their expetations. Be 
that as it will, I do not fo tender my own ſafety, that 
from any regard to that, I ſhould ccuceal what | ima- 
gine may conduce to your welfare 
The meaſures you are to take are, in my opinion, 
two. Firlt, to preſerve the Olynthian citics by tend- 
ing a ſupply of men to their afſitance ; ſecondly, to 
ravage the country of the enemy: and this by attack- 
ing it both by ſea and land. If either of theſe be 
Vor. IX. | X neglected, 
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neglected, I much fear the ſucceis of your expedition; 
for ſhould he, while you are waſting his territories, 
by fubmitting to ſuffer this, take Olynthus ; he will 
be eaſily able to return home, and defend his own. 
On the other hand, if you only ſend ſuccours to the 
Olynthians ; when Philip perceives himſelf ſafe at 
home, he will ſet down before Olynthus, and employ- 
ing every artifice againſt the town, will at length 
maſter it. We mult therefore aſſiſt the Olynthians 
with numerous forces, and in two ſeveral places. 
This is my advice concerning the manner of our 
aſſiſting them. As for the ſupply of money to be 
raiſed; you have a treaſury, O Athenians, you have 
a treaſury fuller of money, ſet apart for military uſes, 
than any other city of Greece: this fund you may 
apply according to your pleaſure, on this occaſion : 
if the army be ſupplied this way, you will want no 
tix: if not, you will hardly find any tax ſuſficient. 
What? ſays ſome one, do yon move to have this 
fund applied to the army? not [, truly; I only ſug- 
geſt that an army ſhould be levied; that this fund 
mould be applied to it; that thoſe who do their duty 
to the public, ſhould receive their reward from it; 
whereas in celebrating the public feſtivals, much is 

received by thoſe who do nothing for it 
As to the reſt, I think all ſhould contribute, large- 
ly if much wanted, leſs if little. Money is wanted, 
and, without it. nothing which is neceſſary to be done 
can be performed. Others propoſe other means of 
raiſing it; of which do you fix on that which ſeems 
moſt advantageous, and apply yourſelves to your 
preſervation, while you have an opportunity: for 
you ought to conſider and weigh well the poſture in 
which Philip's affairs now ſtand : for it appears to 
me, that no man, even though he had not examined 
them with much accuracy, can imagine them to be 
in the faireſt ſituation. He would never hav? entered 
into this war, had he thought it would have been 
protracted He hoped, at his very entrance, to have 
carried all things before him. which expectation hath 
deceived him. This, therefore, by falling out con- 
trary to his opinion, hath given him the ſhock. 
and 
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and much dejected him. Then the commotions in 
Theſſaly: for theſe are by nature the moſt perfidious 
of mortals, and have always proved ſo; as ſuch he 
hath now ſufficiently experienced them. They have 
Cecreed to demand Pagaſæ of him, and to forbid the 
fortifying Magneſia. 1 have moreover heard it ſaid, 
that the Theffalians would no longer open their ports 
to him, nor ſuffer his fleets to be victualled in their 
markets ; for that theſe ſhould go to the ſupport of 
the republics of Theſſaly, and not to the uſe of Phi- 
lip. But ſhould he be deprived of theſe, he will find 
himſelf reduced to great ſtreights to provide for his 
auxthiaries, And further; can we ſuppoſe that Pzo- 
nia and Illyrin, and all the other cities, will chuſe 
rather to be ſlaves than free, and their own maſters ? 
They are not inured to bondage, and the man is, as 
they fay, prone to infolence; which is indeed very 
credible; for unmerited ſucceſs entirely perverts the 
vaderſtanding in weaker minds; whence it is often 
more difficult to retain advantages than it was to gain 
them. Itis our parts then, O Athenians, to take ad- 
vantage of this diſtreſs of Philip, to undertake the buſi- 
neſs with the utmoſt expedition; not only to diſpatch 
the neceſſary embaſſies, but to follow them with an 
army, and to fiir up all his other enemies againſt 
him: for we may be aſſured of this, that had Philip 
the ſame opportunity, and the war was near our 
borders, he would be abundantly ready to invade us. 
Are you not then aſhamed through fear to omit 
bringing that on him, when you have an opportuni- 
ty, which he, had he that opportunity, would ſurely 
bring on you!: Beſides, let none of you be ignorant, 
that you have now your option. whether you ſhould 
attack him abroad, or be attacked by him at home : 
for if the Hlynthians, by your aſſiſtance, are pre- 
ſerved, the kingdom of Philip will be by your forces 
invaded, and you may then retain your own domi- 
nions, your own city in ſafety; but ſhould Philip 
once maſter the Olynthians, who would oppoſe his 
march hither ? the Thebans? let me not be thought 
too bitter, if I ſay, they would be ready to aſſiſt him 
againſt us. 'The Phocians? they are not able to ſave 
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themſelves, unleſs yon, or ſome one elſe, will afikh 
them. But my friend, ſays one, Philip will have no 
defire to invade us l anſwer, it would ſurely be 
moſt abſurd, if what he imprudently now threatens 
vs with, he would not, when he conveniently could, 
perform. As to the difference, whether the war be 
here or there, there is, think, no need of argument : 
for if it was neceſſary for vou ta be thirty days in the 
field within your own territories, and to ſuſtain your 
army with your own product, ſuppoſing no enemy 
there at the ſame time; I ſay the loſſes of your buſ- 
Landmen, who ſupp iy thoſe proviſions, would bo 
greater than the whole expcnce of the preceding 
war. Put if an actual war ſhould come to our doors, 
what ſoſſes muſt we then expect? Add to this, the 
inſulte of the enemy, and tnat which to generons 
minds is not inferior to any loſs, the difgrace of tuch 
an incident. It becomes us all, therefore, when we 
confider all theſe things, to apply gur utmoſt endea- 
vours to.expel this war from our borders: the rich, 
that for the wany things they poſſeſs, parting with 
2 little, they may ſecure the quiet poſſeſſion of the 
reſt: the young men, that having learnt experience 
in the art of war, at Philip's expence, in his coun- 
try, they may become formidable defenders of their 
own : the orators, that they may be judicially vin- 
dicated in the advice they have given to the republic; 
ſince according to the inc-2is of the meaſures taken 
in conſequence of os ; opiniGas, fo you will jade of 
the advi/ers them e this fucce.s be happy. 
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would be a ſtrange confideration (ſaith Cicero) 
that while ſo many excellent remedies have been 
diſcovered for the ſeveral diſeaſes of the human 
body, the mind ſhould be left without any aſſiſtance 
to alleviate and repel the diforders which befal it. 
The contrary of this he aſſerts to be true. and pre- 
ſcribes philoſophy to us, as a certain and infallible 
method to aſſwage and remove all thoſe perturbations 
which are liable to affect this nobler part of man. 

Of the fame opinion were all thoſe wiſe and illuſ- 
trious antients, whole writings and ſayings on this 
ſabjet have been tranſmitted to us And when 
Seneca tells us, that vitae is ſufficient to ſubdue all 
our paſſions, he means no other (as he explains it in 
many parts of his works) than that exalted divine 
p»iloſophy. which conſiſted not in vain pomp, or uſe- 
leſs curioſity, nor even in the ſearch of more profitable 
knowle:ige, but in acquirin;; ſolid laſting habits of 
virtue, and ingrafting them into our character. It 
was not the bare knowing the right way, but the 2 
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ſtant and ſleady walking in it, which thoſe glorious 
writers recommended and dignified by the auguſt 
names of philoſophy and virtue; which two words, if 
they did not always uſe in a ſynonimous ſenſe, yet 
they all agreed in this, that virtue was the conſum- 
mation of true philoſophy. 

Now that this ſupreme philoſophy, this habit of 
virtue, which ſtrengthened the mind of a Socrates, or 
a Brutus, is really ſuperior to every evil which can 
attack us, I make no doubt: but in truth, this is to 
have a ſound, not a fickly conſtitution. With all 
proper deference therefore to ſuch great authorities, 
they ſeem to me to aſſert no more, than that health 
is a remedy againſt diſeaſe : for a ſoul once poſſeſſed 
of that degree of virtue, which can without emotion 
look on poverty, pain, diſgrace, and death, as things 
indifferent: a ſoul, as Horace expreſſes it, 


Totuſfteres atque rotundus. 


Or, according to Seneca, which derives all its comfort 
from witTHin, not from wrtTHOUT : which can look 
down on all the ruffling billows of fortune, as from 
a rock on ſhore, we ſurvey a tempeſtuous fea, with 
unconcern ; ſuch a ſoul is ſurely in a ſtate of health 
which no vigour of bodily conſtitution can reſemble. 

And as this health of the mind exceeds that of the 
body in degree, ſo doth it in conſtancy or duration. 
Jn the latter, the tranfition from perfect health to 
ſickneſs is eaſy, and often ſudden; whereas the for- 
mer being nce firmly eitabliſed in the robuſt ſtate 
above deſcribed, is never afterwards liable to be 
ſhocked by any accident, or impulſe of fortune 

It mult be conſeſſed indeed. that thoſe great maſters 
have pointed out the way to this philoſophy, and have 
endeavoured to allure and perſwade others into it : 
but as it is certain, that few of their diſciples have 
been able to arrive at its pertection; nay, as ſeveral 
of the maſters themſelves have done little honour to 
their precepts, by their examples, there ſeems ſtill 
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body) in too weak and depraved a ſituation to be re- 
ſtored to firm vigour and ſanity, and ſhould propofe 
rather to palliate and leſſen its diſorders, than abſo- 
lutely to cure them 

To conſider the whole catalogue of diſeaſes, to 
which our minds are liable, and to preſcribe proper 
remedies for them all, would require a much longer 
treatite than what I now intend : I ſhall confine my- 
ſe'f therefore to one only, and to a particular ſpecies 
of that one, ci. to affidtion for the geath if cur /riends, 

This is a malady to which the belt and worthieſt 
of men are chiefly liable. It is. like a fever, the 
— of a rich and generons conſtitution. In- 

deed we may ſay of thoſe baile tempers, which are 
n incapable of being afleded with it, what a 
witty phyſician of the lait ne {aid of a ſhattered and 


rotten carcaſe, that they not worth preſerving. 
For this reaſon tins n . of Stilpo the 
ph 107 owner, Who, 1 a had loit his children at 
the taking Mica. ” Sh concluded, Je had 
£7 5:9: 2 „ie carried all which was bis own 
about iin, Rath no e ſor me. I am more apt to 
an rt "far; laden tranquillity, at ſo great a loſs, 
ion or obduracy, than to _—_— vir- 


ue It is rather wanting the affection, than con- 
queriag it. To overcome the aflliction ariſing from 
the lols of our friends, is great and praiſe worthy ; 
but ir requires ſome reaſon and time. This ſudden 
vnrviled compolure is owing to mere inſenſibility; to 
a depravity of the heart, not goodneſs of the under- 
ſtan ding. 

Lut in a mind of a different caſt, in one ſuſceptible 
of a tender affection, fortune can make no other ra- 
vage equal to ſuch a loſs. It is tearing the heart, 
the ſoul from the body ; not by a momentary opera- 
tion, like that by which the molt cruel tormentors of 
the body ſoon deſtroy the ſubje& of their cruelty ; 
but by a continued, tedious, though violent agitation 
the ſoul having this double unfortunate ſuperiority to 
the body; that its agonies, as they are more exquilite, 
ſo they are more * 17 
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If however this calamity be not in a more humane 
diſpoſition to be preſently or totally removed, an at- 
tempt to leſſen it is, however, worth our attention. 
He who could reduce the torments of the gout to one 
half or a third of the pain, would, I appreh:nd, be 
a phyfician in much vogue and requeſt ; aud ſurely, 
ſome palliative remedies are as much worth our ſecx- 
ing in the mental diſorder ; eſpecially if this latter 
ſhould (as appears to me who have felt both) exceed 
the former in its anguiſh a hundred fold. 

Iwill proceed therefore, without further apology, 
to preſent my reader with the beſt preſcriptions [ 
am capable of furnithing; many of which have this 
uncommon recommendation, that 1 have tried them 
upon myſelf with ſome ſacceſs. And if Montaigne 
be right in his choice of a phyſician, v ho had himfelf 
had the diteaſe which he undertook to cure, | thall 
at leaſt have that pretenſion to ſome confidence and 
regard. 

And firſt, by way of preparative: while we yet en- 
joy our friends, and no immediate danger threatens 
us of lofing them, nothing can de wholeſomer than 
irequent reflections on the certainty of this loſs, how- 
ever diſtant it may then appear to us: for if it be 
worth our while to prepare the body for diſeaſes which 
may poſſibly (or at moſt probably) attack us; how 
much more neceſſary muſt it ſeem to furniſh the miad 
with every a{bſtance to encounter a calamity, which 
our own death only, or the previous determination 
of our friendſhip, can prevent from happening to us. 

It hath been mentioned as one of the ſirſt ingredi- 
ents of a wiſe man, that nothing betalls him entirely 
unforeſeen, and unexpected. And this is ſurely the 
principal means of taking his happineſs or miſery ont 
of the hands of fortune Pleafure or pain, which 
ſerz2 us unprepared, and by ſurprize, have a double 
force, and are both more capable of ſubduing the 
mind, than when they come upon us looking for 
them, and prepared to receive them. That pleaſure 
is heighten'd by long expeRation, appears to me a 
great though vulgar error. The mind, by conſtant 
premediation on either, leſſens the ſweetneſs of the 

one, 
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one, and bitterneſs of the other. It hath been well 
ſaid of lovers, who for a long time procraſtinare and 
delay their happineſs, that they have loved themſelves 
out before they come to the actual enjoyment : this 
is as true in the more ungrateful article ot affliction. 
The objects of our paſſions, as well as of our appe- 
tites, may be in great meaſure devoured by imagi- 
nation; and grief, like hunger, may be ſo palled and 
abated by expeQation, that it may retain no ſharpneſs 
when its food is ſet before it. 

The thoughts which are to engage our confidera- 
tion on this head, are too various, and many of them 
too obvious to be enumerated : the principal are 
ſurely, Firſt, the certainty of the diſſolution of this 
alliance, however ſweet it be to us, or however cloſely 
the knot be tied. Secondly, the extreme ſhortneſs of 
its duration, even at the beſt. And. Thirdly, the 
many accidents by which it is daily and hourly liable 
of being brought to an end. 

Had not the wiſe man frequently meditated on 
theſe ſubjects, he would not have coolly anſwered the 
perſon who acquainted him with the death of his fon 
——1 xxtEw I had begot a Mortal. Whereas by the 
behaviour of ſome on theſe occaſions, we might be 
almoſt induced to ſuſpect they were diſappointed in 
their hopes of their friend's immortality ; that fome- 
thing uncommon, and beyond the general fate of 
men, had happened to them. In a word, that they 
had flattered their fondneſs for their children and 
friends as enthufialtically as the poets have their 
works, which 


e Voit Ira nec Igait, 
Nec-paterit Ferrum, nec edax abslere vetaſtat. 


Nor is there any diſſuaſive from ſuch contempla- 
tion: it is no breach of friendſhip, nor violence of 
ternal fondneſs; for the event we dread and deteſt, 

is not by theſe means forwarded, as fimple perſons 
think their own death would be by making a will. 
On the contrary, the ſweeteſt and molt rapturous en- 
joyments are thus promoted and encouraged : 5 
What 
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what can be a more delightful thought than to aſſure 
oucſelves, after ſuch reflegions, that the evil we ap- 
prehend, and which might fo probably have happen- 
ed, hath been yet fortunately efcaped. If it be truc 
that the loſs of a blefling teaches us its true value, 
will not theſe ruminations on the certainty of loſing 
our friends, and the incertainty of our enjoyment of 
them, add a reliſh to the preſent poſſeſſion? Shall we 
not, in a word, return to their converſation, after 
ſuch reflections, with the ſame eagernefs and extaly, 
with which we receive thoſe we love into our arms, 
when we firſt wake from a dream which hath terrified 
us with their deaths ? 

Thus then we have a double incentive to theſe 
meditations; as they ſerve as well to heighten our 
preſent enjoyment, as to leſſen our future lois, and to 
fortify us againſt it. I ſhall now proceed to give my 
reader ſome inſtruftions for his conduct, when this 
dreadful cataſtrophe hath actually befallen him 

And here | addreſs myſelf to common men, and 
who partake of the more amiable weaknefſes of hu- 
man nature ; not to thoſe elevated fouls whom the 
conſummation of virtue and philoſophy hath raiſed to 


a divine pitch of excellence, and placed beyond the 


reach of human calamity; for which reaſon I do not 
expect this loſs ſhall be received with the compoſure 
of Stilpo. Nay, I ſhall not regard tears, lamentations, 
or any other inJulgence to the firſt agonies of our 
grief on ſo dreadful an occaſion, as marks of effemi- 
nacy; but thall rather eſteem them as the ſymptoms 
of a laudable tenderneſs, than of a contemptible im- 

becility of heart. 
However, though I admit the firſt emotions of our 
ief to be fo far irreſiſtible, that they are not to be 
inſtantly and abſolutely overcome, yet we are not, on 
the other ſide, totally to abandon ourſelves to them. 
Wiſdom is our ſhield againſt all calamity. and this we 
are not cowardly to throw away, though ſome of the 
ſharper darts of fortune may have pierced us through 
it. The mind of a wiſe man may be ruffled and diſ- 
erdered, bet cannot be ſubdued : ia the former it - 
2 ers 
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fers from the perfection of the Deity; in the latter, 
ſrom the abject condition of a fool. 

Wich whatever violence our paſſions at firſt attack 
us, they will in time ſubſide [t is then that reaſon 
is to be called to our aſfliſtance, and we ſhould uſe 
every ſuggeſtion which it can lend to our rejiet: cur 
utmolt force being to be cxerted to repel and iubyuuc 
an enemy when he begins to retreat: this indeed, 
cone would imagine, mould want little or no per- 
ſuaſion to recommend it; inaſrauch as we all nutur— 
ally purſue happinets and avoid miſery. 

There are, however, two cauſes of our unwillirg- 
neſs to hearken to the voice of reaſon on this oc 
ſion, The firtit is, a fooliſh opinion, that friendſuip 
requires an exorbitant affliction of us; that we are 
thus diſcharging our duty to the dead ard offering 
(according to the ſuperſtition of the antients) an agree- 
able ſacrifice to their manes : the other, and perhaps 
the commoner motive, is, the immediate ſatisfaction 
we ourſelves feel in this indulgence; which, though 
attended with very dreadful conſequences, gives the 
ſame preſent relief to a tender vitpoliticr, that air or 
water brings to one in a high fever. 

Now what can poſſibly, on the leaſt examination, 


appear more ablurd than the {former of theſe! When 


the grave, beyond which we can enter into no en- 
gagement with one another, hath diffolved all bonds 
of triendthip between us, and removed the object ot 
our affection far from the reach of any ot our offices; 
can any thing be more vain and ridiculous, than to 
nouriſh an affliction to our own miſery, by which we 
can convey neither profit nor pleaſure to our friend! 
zut 1 fhall not dwell on an abturdity fo monſtrous in 
ittelf, that the bare firſt mention throws it in a light, 
which no illuſtration nor argninent can heighten 
And as to the ſecond, it is, us | have aid, like 
thote indulgencics, which however pleatant they may 
Le to the d1itemper, ſerve only to increate it, and for 
which we are ſure to pay the bittercfi agcrics in the 
end. Nothing can invecd betray a weaker er more 
childiſh temper ofen in d than this conduct: by which, 
like infants, we reed a remeCy, it it be the leaſt 
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diſtaſteful: and are ready to receive any grateful food, 
without regarding the nouriſhment which at the ſame 
ume we contribute to the diſeaſe. 

Without ſtarving therefore longer to argue with 
ſuch, L ſhall firit recommend to my ; diſciple or patient, 
t another complexion, carefully to avoid all eireum- 
ſtances which may revire the memory of the deceaſed, 
W hota it is now oy butizeſs to forget as faſt, and as 
much as poſſible; whereas. fach i the perverſeneſs of 
Cur naturys, we are conftan ly endeavouring, at every 
Opportunity, fo recal to our remembrance the words, 
Jooxs wef.ures, and othe r particularities of a friend. 
One curies about with him the picture; a ſecond the 
har; and others, tone little gift or token of the 
dead, as a memorial of their loc. What is all this 
leſs than being ſelf-tornentors, and playipg with 
aitliction? Indeed time is the trueſt and beſt r 
on theſe occations; and our wiſe? parts is to lend him 
the utmolt athitance we can: whereas by purſuing the 
methods l have here obj:fted to, we withitand with 
all our might the aid and comfort which that great 
relizver of human milery ſo kindly offers us. 

Diverſions of the lighteſt kind have been recom- 
mended as a remedy for affliction : but for my part, 
I conceive they will rather increaſe than diminith it ; 
eſpeciaily where muſic is to make up any part of the 
entertainment: for the nature of this is to tooth or 
inflame, not to alter our paſſions Indeed 1 thould 
rather propoſe ſuch diverlions by way of trial than 
of cure: ior when they can be purined with any good 
eſfet, our affliction is, I apprehead, very little grie- 
vous or dangerous. 

To fſaiy the truth, the phyfic for this, as well as 
every other mental diforder, is to be diſpenſed to us 
by philoſophy and religion The former of theſe 
words (however unhappily it hath contra&ed the con- 
tempt of the pretty gentlemen and fine ladies) doth 
ſurely convey to thote who nnderitand it, no very 
ridiculous ide Philoſophy, in its purer and ſtricter 
nic, means no more than the love of wiſdom; but 
in its common and vul rar accept: tion it ſignifies, the 
ſearch after wildem]; or ten, wildon itfelf : for to 
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diſtinguiſh between wiſdom and philoſophy (ſays a 
great writer) is rather matter of vain curioſity, than 
of real utility. 

Now from this fountain (call it by which of the 
names we pleaſe) may be drawn the following con- 
ſiderations. 

Firſt, the injuſtice of our complaint, who have 
been only oblige to fulfil the condition on which we 
firſt received the good, whote loſs we deplore, viz. 
that of parting with it again. We are tenants at will 
to fortune, and as we have advanced no conſideration 
on our fide, can have no right to accuſe her caprice 
in determining our eltare. tiowever ſhort-lived our 
poſſeſlion hath been, it was (till more than the pro- 
miſed, or we could demand We are already obliged 
to her for more than we can pay; but like ungraictul 
perſons, with whom one denial effaces the remem- 
brance of an hundred benefits, we forget what we 
have already received; and rail at her, becauſe the is 
not pleaſed to continue thoſe favours, which of her 
own free-will ſhe hath ſo long beſtowed on us. 

Again, as we might have been called on to fulfil 
the condition of our tenure long before, ſo, ſooner or 
later, of neceſſity we muſt have done it. The longeſt 
term we could hope for is extremely ſhort, and com- 
pared by Solomon himſelf to the length of a ſpan. 
Of what duration is this life of man computed? A 
ſcrivener who ſells his annuity at fourteen years and 
a half, rejoices in his cunning, and thinks he hath 
outwitted you, at leaſt half a year, in the bargain. 

But who will infure theſe fourteen years? No man. 
On the contrary, how great is the premium for in- 
ſuring you one? and great as it is, he who accepts it 
is often a loſer. 

| I ſhall not go into the hackneyed common-place of 
the numberleis avenues to death: a road almoſt as 
much beaten by writers, as thoſe avenues to death are 
by mankind : Tibullus ſums them up in halt a verſe. 


Ie i mille repente vie. 
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Snrely no accident can befal our friend which 
ſhould fo little ſurprize us; for there is no other 
which he may not eſcape. In poverty, pain, or other 
mſtances, his lot may be harder than his neighbours. 
In this, the happieſt and moſt miſerable, the greateſt 
and loweſt, richeit and pooreſt of mankind ſhare all 
alike. 

It is not then, it cannot be death itſelf (which is a 
part of life) that we lament ſhould happen to our 
triend, but it is the time of his dying. We defire 
not a pardon we defire a reprieve only. A reprieve, 
for how long? Size Die. But if he could eſcape this 
fever, this ſmmall pox, this inflammation of the bowels, 
he may live twenty years. He may ſo: but it is 
more probable he will not live ten: it is very poſſi- 
ble, not one. But ſuppoſe he ſhould have twenty, 
nay thirty years to come. In proſpect it is true, the 
term ſeems to have ſome duration; but caſt your eyes 
backwards, and how contemptible the ſpan appears: 
for it happens in life (however pleaſant the journey 
may be) as to a weary traveller ; the plain he is yet 
to paſs extends itſelf much larger to his eye than that 
which he hath already conquered. 

And ſuppoſe fortune ſhould be ſo generons to in- 
dulge us in the pofſeluon of our with, and give ns 
this twenty years longer poſſeſſion of our friend, 
ſhould we be then coatented to reſign ? Or ſhall we 
not, in imitation of a child who detires its mamma 
to ſtay five minutes, and it will take the potion, be 
{till as unwilling as ever? [| am afraid the latter will 
be the caſe: ſecing that neither our cilamity. nor the 
child's phyſie, becomes leſs nauſeons by the delay. 

But admitting this condition to be never io hard, 
will not philotophy thew us the folly of immoderate 
affliction * Can all our ſorrow mend our caſe? Can we 
wath back our friend with our tears, or watt him back 
with our ſighs and lamentions ? It is a foolith mean- 
ſpiritedneſs in a criminal, to blubber to his judge when 
he knows he ſhall not prevail by it; and it is natural 
to admire thote more who meet their fate with a 
decent conſtancy and reſignation. Were the ſentences 
ef fate capable of remitiion ; could our ſorrows or 
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fufferi:::< reſtore our friends to us, [ would commend 


him vu out did the tabled Niobe in weeping : but 


ſince no uch event is to be expected; ſince from that 
Beurue ½ Traveller returns, ſurely it is the part of a 
wile man, to bring himſelf to be content in a fitnation 
which no wit or wiidom, labour or art, trouble or 
pain, can alter. 

And let us ſeriouſly examine our hearts, whether 
it is for the ſake of our friends, or ourſelves, that 
we grieve. I] am ready to agree with a celebrated 
French writer; that the /amentation expreſſed for the 
Poſs of cur dearef? friends, is often, in reatity, fer our- 
ſerves ; that we are concerned at being leſs ' happy, lefe 
eaſy, and of leſs conſequence than <2 were beſore; ard 
thus the dead enjey the hontur of thife tears ewhich arc 
truly ſhed on account of the 11:::2 : concluding -- that 
in theſe afiiftions men impeſe un themſelves. Now if on 
the enguiry this ſhould be aud to be our caſe, I {hall 
leave the patient to ſeek s remedy elſewhere ; ha- 
viug fir recommended him, an uſſembly, a ball, 
an opera, a play, ana our, or, if he plete, all of 
them, which will very ſpee:iily produce his cure. 
But, on the contrary, if after the ſtricteſt examinatie 
en, it ſhould appear (as | make no doubt is iometimes 
the c:le) that our ſorrow ariies from that pure and 


diſinteretted aſfection which many minds are ſo far from 


being capable of entertaining, that they can have no 
idea of its; in a word, it it be maniteit that our tears 
are junly to be imputed to our friend's account, id 
may he then worth our while to conitder the nature 
and degree of this mis urture which hith happened 
to him: ard if, on duly con dering it, we ihould be 
able to demonſtrate to onrlelves, that this iunppoſed 
dread: ul calamity ſhould exitt on], in opinion, and all 
its horrors vanita, on beirg ciolely and neariy exa- 


mined; then, 1 apprehend, the very fer ndation of 


our grief will be removed, and it inuit, of neceiury 

conſequence, immediately cent. 
ha got attempt to make an eſtimate of human 
life, which to do in the moſt concite manner, would 
fill more pages than I can here allow it; nor will it 
be neceflary ior me, fince admitting there was more 
1 3 real 
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rea] happineſs in life than the wiſeſt men have allowed; 
as the weakeſt and ſimpleſt will be ready to confeſs, 
that there is much evil in it likewiſe; and as I con- 
ceive every impartial man will, on caſting up the 
whole, acknowledge that the letter is more than a 
balance for the former, 1 apprehend it will appear 
ſufficiently for my purpoſe, that death is not that 
king of terrors as he is repreſented to be. 

Death is nothing more than the negation of liſe. 
If therefore liſe be no general good, death is no ge- 
neral evil. Now, if this be a point in judgment, who 
mall decide it? Shall we prefer the judgment of wo- 
men and children, or of wiie men? If of the latter, 
mall I not have all their ſuffrages with me? Thales, 
the chief of the ſages, held life and death as things 
indifferent, Socrates, the greateit of all the philoſo- 
phers, ſpeaks of death as ofa deliverance. Solomon, 
who had taſted all the ſwcers of life, condemns the 
whole as vanity and vexation : and Cicero (to name 
no more) whoſe life had been a very fortunate one, 
aſſures us in his old age, that if any of the gods would 
frankly fer him to renew his infancy, and live his life 
ever again, he wonld firenuouſfly refuſe it. 

But if we will be hardy enough to fly in the face 
of theſe and numberleſs other ſuch authorities: if 
we will ftill maintain that the pleaſures ot life have 
in them ſomething truly ſolid, and worthy our re- 
gard and defire, we ſhall not, however be bold 
enough to ſay, that thele pleaſures are laſting, cer- 
tain, or the portion of many among us. We ſhall 
not. 1 apprehend. inſure the poſſeſſion of them to 
cur friend, nor fecure him from all thoſe evils, which, 
as I hive before ſaid. none have ever denicd the real 
.exiiience of: nor ſhall we ſur. ly contend. that he may 
not more likely have efcaped the latter, than have 
been deprived of the former 

remember the molt excellent of women, and ten- 
dereſt of mothers, when, aſter a painful and dange- 
rons delivery fie was told the had a daughter, an- 
ſwering: Gord (rod have | produced a creature who 
is to undergo what I have ſuffered! Some years atter- 


wards, 
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wards, I heard the ſame woman, on the death of 
that very child, then one of the lovelieſt creatures 
ever ſcen, comforting herſelf with reflecting, that her 
child could never know what it was to feel ſuch a loſs 
as ſhe then lamented. 

in reality, ſhe was right in both inſtances; and 
however inſtinct, youth, a flow of ſpirits, violent at- 
tachments, and, above all, folly may blind us, the 
day oi death is (to moſt people at leaſt) a day of more 
happinciſs than that of our birth, as it puts an end 
to all thoſe evils which the other gave a beginning 
to. So juſt is that ſentiment of Solon, which Crœſus 
afterwards experienced the truth of, and which is 
couched in thele lines: 


ultima Semper 
Exfectanda Dies Homini, dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo, paſtremague funera debet. 


If therefore death be no evil, there is certainly no 
reaſon why we ſhould lament its having happened to 
our friend: but if there be any whom neither his 
own obſervation, nor what Plato hath advanced ia 
his apology for Socrates, in his Crito, and his Phe- 
don; or Cicero, in the firtt and third books of his 
Tuſculan queſtions ; or Montaigne, (if he hath a con- 
tempt for the ancients) can convince, that death is 
not an evil worthy our Jamentation, let fuch a man 
comfort himſelf that the evil which his friend hath 
ſuffered, he ſhall himfelf ſhortly have his ſhare in. 
As nothing can be a greater conſolation to a delicate 
friendſhip than this, io there is nothing we may fo 
furely d-pend on. A few days may, and a few years 
moit infallibly will bring this about, and we (hall 
then reap one benefit from the cauſe of our preſent 
affliction, that we are not then to be torn from the 
perion we love. | 

Theſe are, I think, the chief comforts which the 
voice of human philoſophy can adminitter to us on 
this occation. Religion goes much farther, and gives 
us a moſt delighiful afſurance, that our friend is not 
barely no loſer, but a gainer by his diſſolution; _ 

thoſe 


— 
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thoſe virtues and good qualities which were the ob- 
jects of our aſfefion on earth, are now become the 
toundation of his happinets and reward in à better 
world. 

Laſtly ; It gives a hope, the ſweeteſt, moſt endear- 
ing, and raviſhing, which can enter into a mind capa- 
ble of, and inflamed with friendihip. The hope cf 
again meeting the beloved perſon, of renewing an 
cementing the dear union in bliſs everlaſting. This 
is a rapture which leaves the warmeſt invigination at 
a diſtance. Ml can conceive (ſays Sherlock, in his 
diſcourſe on death) /e melting careſes of two fouls in 
paradiſe What are all the traſh and trities, the hub - 
bles. bawbles, and gewgaws of this lite, to ſuch a meet» 
ing? This is a hope which norcaſoning thall ever argue 
me out of, nor millions of tuch worids as this fthould 
purchaſe: nor can any man ſhew me its ablolute im- 
poſt bility, till he can demonſtrate that it is not in the 
power of the Almighty to beiow it on me. 


DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
AND 


DIOGENES THE CYNIC. 
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A 


b 
BETWEEN 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
AND 


DIOGENES THE CYNIC. 


ALEXANDER, | 
V HAT fellow art thou, who dareit thus to 
lie at thy eaſe in our preſence, when all 
others, as thou ſeeſt, rile to do us homage? doit thou 
not know us ? 


DioGtxEs. 

I cannot ſay I do but by the number of thy at- 
tendants, by the tplen:lor of thy habit, but, above 
ail, by the vanity of thy appearance, and the arro- 
gance of thy ſpeech, I conceive thou mayſt be Alex- 
ander the ſon of Philip. 


ALEXANDER, 

And who can more juiily challenge thy reſpeck, 
than Alexander, at the head of that victorious wr MY, 
who hath pericomes ſuch wonderful explo:ts F, and 
under his conduct kath ſubducd the world? 

Dio— 


» This “ zd an :rotuſe; for Diogenes was of Sigope, nl the 
merting c een 1.9% and Alexander fell out while the kitter u 
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Droctxss. 
Who? why the taylor who made me this old cloak, 


ALEXANDER. 
Thou art an odd fellow, and I have a curioſity to 
| know thy name. 


Drocenes. 
I am not aſhamed of it: I am called Diogenes; 
a name compoſed of as many and as well ſounding 
ſyllables as Alexander. 


ALEXANDER. 

Diogenes, I rejoice at this encounter. I have heard 
of thy name, and been loag defirous of ſeeing thee; 
in which veiſh, fince fortune hath accidentally twvour- 
ed me, I ſhall be glad of thy converſation a-while : 
and that thou likewiſe may'ſt be pleaſed with our 
meeting, aſk me ſome favour ; and as thou knowelt 
my po er, ſo ſhalt thou experience my will to oblige 
thee, 


DioeExES. 
Why then, Alexander the Great, I defire thee to 
ſtand from between me and the ſun ; whoſe beams 
thou haſt with-held from me ſome time; a bleſſing 


which it is not in thy power to recompence the 
loſs of. 


ALTXANDER 
Thou ha! a very farllow opinion of my power 
indeed; and if it was a juſt one, I ſhould have tra- 
velled io ſar, undergone ſo much, and conquered fo 
many nations, to a hne purpoſe truly. 


DioGExNEts. 
That is not my fault. 


ALEXANDER, 
Doſt thou not know that I am able to give the? a 
kingdom ? 


confedereting the Crecian ſt tes in the Peloponneſe before his Aſiatic 
expeanion: but that reafon would not have furniſhed ſufgclent 
matter for tis dialogue; we have therefore fret the time of It at 
fre Congneror's return from India. 
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DiocGtexNEs. 
I know thou art able, if I had one, to take it from 
me, and I ſhall never place any value on that which 
ſuch as thou art can deprive me of. 


ALEXANDER. 

Thou doſt ſpeak vainly in contempt of a power 
which no other man ever yet arrived at. Hath the 
Granicus yet recovered the bloody colour with which 
I contaminated its waves? Are not the fields of Iſſus 
and Arrtela ſtill white with human benes? Will Suf. 
ſhew no monuments of my victory? Are Darius and 
Porus names unknown to thee? Have not the groans 
of thoſe millinas reached thy ears, who but for the 

valour of this heart, and the flrength of this arm, 
had ſtill enjoyed life and tranquillity. Hath then this 
fon of Jupiter, this conqueror at the world, adored 
by his followers, dreaded by his foes, and worihip- 
ped by all, lived to hear his power contemned, and 
the offer of his favour lighted, by a poor philoſo- 
pher, a wretched Cynic, whole cloak appears to be 
his only poſſeſſion! 


Diocrenes. 

I retort the charge of vanity on thyſelf, proud 
Alexander; for how vainly doſt thou endeavour to 
raiſe thyſelf on the monuments of thy diſgrace; 1 
acknowledge, indeed. all the exploits thou halt re- 
counted, and the millions thou haſt to thy eterna! 
thame deſtroyed. But is it hence thou would claim 
Jupiter for thy father ? Hath not then every plague 
or peſtilential vapour the faine title? If thou art the 
dread of wretches to whom denth appears the greateſt 
of evils, is not every mortal di;eate the fone? And 
if thou haſt the adoration of thy ſervile toilewers, do 
they offer thee more than they are ready to pay to 
every tinſel ornament, or empty title? ls then the 
fear or worthip of flaves of ſo great honovr, when at 
the ſame time thou art the contenipt of every brave 
honeſt man, though, lik: me, an old cloak ihould 
de his only poſſefiicn ? | 
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ALEXANDER. 


Thou ſeemeſt, to my apprehenſion, to be ignorant, 
that in proteſſiug this diſregard for the glory I have 
ſo painfully atchieved, thon art undermining the 
foundation of all that honour, which is the encou- 
ragement to, and reward of every thing truly great 
and noble: for in what doth all honour, glory, and 
fame conſiſt, but in the breath of that multitude 
wheſe eſtimation with ſuch ill- grounded fcorn thou 
doſt affect to defpiie. reward which hath ever ap- 
peare i ſullicient to inflame the ambition of high and 
exalred ſouls; though. from their meanneſs, low 
minds may be incapable of taitiag, or rather, for 
Whigh pride, from the deipair of attaining it, may 
in hire thee to feign a falſe and counterfeit diſdain. 
hat other reward than this have all thoſe heroes 
propoſed to themſelves, wao rejected the enjoyments 
which eaſe, riches, pleaſure, and power, have heid 
forth to them in their native country. have deſerted 
their homes, and all thoſe things, which to vulgar 
mortals appear lovely or defirable, and in defiance of 
difficulty and danger, invaded and ſpoiled the cities 
and territories of others, when their anger hath been 
provoked by no injury, nor their hope inſpired by 
the proſpect of any other good than of rhis very glo- 
ry undd honour, this adoration of ſlaves, which thou, 
irom havir.g ncver taſted its ſweets, halt treated with 
coutempt. 


DiockExEs. 


Thy ewn words have convinced me. (ſtand a little 
mere ont of the fun, if you pleaſe) that thou haſt 
not the Icnlt idea of true honour, Was it to depend 
on the ſuffrages cf ſuch wretches, it would indeed be 
that contemptible thing which you repreſent it to be 
eſtimated in my opinion: but true honour is of a dit - 
tereat nature; it reiults from the ſecret ſatisfaction 
of our own mind; and is decreed us by wiſe men 
and the gods; it is the ſhadow of wiſdom and vir- 
tne, and is inſeparable ſrom them: nor is it either in 
tity power ty deſerve, nor in that of thy followers 
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to beflow. As for ſuch heroes as thou haſt named, 
who, like thyſelf, were born the curſes of mankind, 
I readily agree they purſue another kind of glory, 
even that which thou haſt mentioned, the applauſe 
of their flaves and ſycophants; in this inſtance in- 
deed their maſters, ſince they beſtow on them the re- 
ward, ſuch as it is, of all their labours. 


ALEXANDER. 


However, as yo would perſuade me you have ſo 
clear a notion of my honour, I would be glad to be 
on a par with you, by conceiving ſome idea of yours; 
which I can never obtain of the ſhadow, till 1 have 
ſome clearer knowledge of the ſubſtance, and under- 
ſtand in what your wiſdom and virtue conſiſt. 


DroGtxEs. 


Not in ravaging countries, burning cities, plua- 
dering and maſſacring mankind. 


"= 
. ALTXAN DER. 


No, rather in biting and ſuarling at them. 


Dioctxss. 


I fnarl at them becauſe of their vice and folly ; 
in a word, becauſe there are among them many ſuch 
as thee and thy followers. 


ALtxXANDER. 


If thou wouldſt confeſs the truth, cavy is the true 
ſource of all thy bitterneſs; it is that which begets 
thy hatred, and from hatred comes thy railing : 
whereas the thirſt of glory only is my motive. I hate 
not thoſe whom | attack, as plainly appears by the 
clemency I ſhe w to them when they are conquered, 


Diocexts. 


Thy clemency is cruelty, Thou giveſt to one 
what thou haſt by violence and plunder taken from 
& 2 another ; 
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another: and in ſo doing, thou only raiſeſt him to 
be again the mark of fortune's caprice, and to be 
tumbled down a ſecond time by thyſelf, or by ſome 
other like thee. My ſnarling is the effect of my 
love; in order, by my invrctives againf vice, to 
frighten men from it, and drive them into the road 
of virtue. 


ALEXANDER, 


For which purpoſe thou haſt forſworn ſociety, and 
art retired to preach to trees and ſtones. 


DroGENES. 


I have left ſociety, becauſe I cannot endure the 
evils J ice and deteſt in it. 


ALEXANDER. 


Rather becauſe thou canſ not enjoy the good thou 
doſt covet in it. For the ſame reaſon | have leſt my 
cn country, which afforded not ſufficient food for 
my ambition. 


D1oGFESES. 


But I come net, like thee, abroad to rob and 
_ plunder other; Thy ambition hath deflroyed a mil- 
hon, whereas { tive acver occaſioned the death of a 
ſingle man. 


At CNXANDER. 


Necauſe then 112 not been able: but thon haſt 
Cont all vittia thy power, by curfiuig and devoting 
to deliruction wlmott as many as | Lave conquered, 
Come, come, thau art not the poor ſpirited tellow 
thou wouldit appear. There is more greatneſs of 
ſoul in thee than at preſent thines forth. Poor cir- 
cumſtances are clouds which often conceal and ob- 
ſcure the briaht2it minds. Pride will not ſuffer thee 
to.confeſs paſſions which fortune hath not put it in 


thy power to gratify. It is therefore that thou denicſt 


ambition: for hadil thou a ſoul as capacious as mine, 
1 fee no better way which thy humble fortune would 
how thee cf feeding its ambition, than what thou 
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haſt choſen: for when alone in this retreat which thou 
haſt choſen, thou may'ſt contemplate thy own great- 
neſs. Here no ſtronger rival will contend with thee; 
nor can the hateful objects of ſuperior power, riches, 
or happineſs, invade thy fight. But be honeſt and 
confeſs, had fortune placed thee at the head of a Ma- 
cedonian army —— 


DioGENts.' 


Had ſortune placed me at the head of the world, 
t could not have raiſed me in my own opinion. And 
is this mighty ſoul, which is, it ſeems, ſo much 
more capacious than mine, obliged at laſt to ſupport 
its ſuperiority on the backs of a multitude of armed 
ſlaves ? And who in reality have gained theſe con- 
queſts, and gathered all theſe laurcls, of which thou 
art ſo vain? Hadſt thou alone paſt into Aſia, the em- 
pire of Darius had ſtill Rood nntkaken But —_ 
Alexander had never been born, who will fay t 
fame troops might not, under ſome other general, 
have done as great, or perhaps greater miichiefs ? 
The honour, therefore, tuch as it is, is by no means 
juſtly thy own. Thou uſurpelt the whole, When 
thou art, at moſt, entitled to an equal ſhare only. 
It 1s not then Alexander, but Alexander and his ar- 
my are ſuperior to Diogenes. And in what are they 
his ſuperiors ? In brutal ſtrength in which they 
would be ag in excelled by an equal number of lions, 
or wolves, or tygers. An army which would be able 
to do as much more miſchief than themſelves, as they 
are than Diogenes. - 


ALEXANDER. 


Then thy grief broke forth. Thon hateſt ns becauſ: 
we can do more miſchief than thyſelf. and in this 
I ſee thou claimeſt the precedence over me; that I 
make uſe of others as the inſtruments of my con- 
queſts, whereas all thy raillery and curſes againſt | 
mankind, proceed only out of thy own mouth. And 
if i alone am not able to conquer the world, thou 
alone art able to curſe it. 


Z 3 Die- 
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Driocrxts. 


If I defired to curſe it effectually, I have nothing 
more to do, than to wilh thee long life and prolpe- 
rity. 

ALEXANDER, 


But then thou muſt wiſh well to an individual, 
which is contrary to thy nature, who hatelt all. 


D1ioGexNEs. 


Thou art miſtaken. Long life to ſuch as thee, is 
the greateſt of curſes: ſor to mortify thy pride effec- 
tually. know there 1s not in thy whole army, no, nor 
among all the objects ef thy triumph, one equally 
miſerable with thyſelf : for it the ſatisfaction of vio- 
lent deſires be happineſs, and a total failure of ſuc- 
ceſs in moſt eager purſuits, miſery, (which cannot, I 
apprehend, be doubted) what can be more miterable, 
than to entertain deſires which we know never can 
be ſatisfied * And this a little reflection will teach 
thee is thy own caſe; for what are thy deſires * not 
Fleafures; with that Macedonia would have furniſh- 
ed thee, Not riches; for capacious as thy ſoul is, 
if it had been all filled with avarice, the wealth of 
Darius would have contented it. Not power; for 
then the conqueſt of Perus, and the extending thy 
arms to the fartheit limits of the world“, muſt have 
farisfied thy ambition. Thy defire conſiſts in nothing 
certain, und therefore with nothing certain can be 
gratified it is as reitle's as fire which il confumes 
whatever comes in its way, withovt determining 
where to ſtop How contemptible mut thy own 
power appear to thee. when it cannot give thee the 
poſſeſon of thy wim; but how much more contemp- 
tible thy underſtanding. which cannot enable thee to 
know certainly what that with is? 


ALEXANDER. 


I can at leaſt comprehend thine, and can grant it. 
I like thy humour, and will deſerve thy friendſhip. 


Which was then known to the Greeks. 
I know 


- 
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I know the Athenians have affronted thee, have con- 
temned thy philoſophy, and ſuipected thy morals. 
J will revenge thy cauſe on them. | will lead my 
army back, and punilh their ill- uſage of thee. Thou 
thyſelf ſhalt accompany us, and when thou beholdeſt 
their city in flames, ſhalt have the triumph of pro- 
claiming, that thy juſt reſentment hath brought this 
calamity on them. 


D1OGENES. 


They do indeed deſerve it at my hands; and 
though revenge is not what 1 profels, yet the punith- 
ment of ſuch dogs may be of good example. | there- 
fore embrace thy offer : but let us not be particular, 
let Corinth and Lacedzimon ſhare the fame fate. 
They are both the nelt of vermin only, and fire alone 
will purity them. Gods! what a delight it will be 
to feet he raſcals, who have ſo often in derition called 
me a inarling cur, roaſting in their own houtes, 


ALEXANDER. 


Yet on a ſecond conlideration, wonld it not be 
witer to preſerve the cities, eſpecially Corinth, which 
is ſo full of wealth, and only maſſacre the inhabitants ? 


Drocexes. 
D their wealth, I deſpiſe it. 


ALEXANDER. 


Well then, let it be given to the ſoldiers, as the 
demolition of it will not encreaſe the puniſhment of 
the citizens, when we have cur their throats, | 


Dio gets. 


True — Then you may give ſome of it to the 
ſoldiers : but as the dogs have formerly inſulted me 
with their riches, I will, if you pleaſe, retain a little 
— perhaps a moiety, or not much more, to my own 
uſe. It will give me atleaſt an opportunity of ſhew- 
ing the world, I can deſpiſe riches when I polleis 
them, as much as I did before in my poverty. 


ALEX» 
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ALEXANDER. 


Art not thon a true dog ? Is this thy contempt of 
wealth? This thy abhorrence of the vices of mankind? 
To facrifice three of the nobleſt cities of the world 
to thy wrath and revenge ? and halt thou the impu- 
dence to diſpute any longer the ſuperiority with me, 
who have it in my power to puniſh my enemies with 
death, while thou only canſt perſecute with evil 
withes, 

D1ioGENES. 


L have {fill the ſame ſuperiority over thee, which 
thou doſt challenge over thy ſoldiers. I would have 
made thee the tool of my purpoſe. But I will diſcourie 
no longer with thee; for I now deſpiſe and curſe thee 
more than I do all the world beſides. And may per- 
dition ſeize thee, and all thy followers. 

[ Here ſeme of the ariny would have fallen upon + 
him, but Alexander interpoſed: } 


ALEXANDER, 


Let him alone. I admire his obſtinaey; nay, I 
almo!t envy it. ——Farewel, old Cynic: and if it will 
flatter thy pride, he afſured, I eſteem thee ſc. much, 
that «vas nt Alexander, [could dire tt be Diogenes, 


DioGrxts. 


Go to the Gibbet, and take with thee as a mortiſi— 
cation; that was /. Diogenes, 7 could alrnft care 
tent mivfelf with lein Alexander. 
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SCENE I. 
JUPITER, JUNO. 
JurirzER. 


« # 


RAY be pacified. 
Ju ns. It is intolerable, inſufferable, and I 
never will ſubmit to it. 


Fup But, my dear. 

June Good Mr Jupiter, leave off that odious 
word: you know | deteſt it. Uſe it to the trollop 
Venus, and the reit of your fluts. It ſounds moit 
agreeable to their ears, but it is nauſeous to a goddeſs 
of ſtrict virtue. 

Fup. Madam, I do not doubt your virtue. 

Funo. You don't? That is, I ſuppoſe, humbly in- 
ſinuating that others do: but who are their divini- 
ties? | would be glad to know who they are; they are 
neither Diana nor Minerva, I am well affured; both 
of whom pity me; for they know your tricks; they 
can neither of them keep a maid of honour for you. 
I defire you will treat me with good manners at leaſt. 
I ſhould have had that, if I had married a mortal, 
though he had ſpent my fortune, and laid with my 
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chamber-maids, as you fſuftzr men to do with wpu- 
nity, highly to your honour be it ipoken. 

Jup Faith! Madam, I know bur one way to pre- 
vent them, which is by annihilating mankind ; and 
I fancy your friends below, the ladies, woulel hardly 
thank vou for obtaining that favour at my hands. 

Juno. I defire you would not reflect on my friends 
below; it is very well known, I never ſhewed any 
favour, but to thoſe of the pureſt, unipotted charac- 
ters. And all my acquaintance, when l have been 
on the earth, have been of that kind: for I never re- 
turn a vilit to any other. 

Fup. Nay, I have no inclination to find fanlt with 
the women of the earth; you know I like them very 
well. 

Juno. Yes, the trollops of the earth, ſuch as Venus 
converſes with. You never ſhew any civility to my 
favourites, nor make the men do it. 

Fup. My dear, give me leave to ſay, your farcn- 
rites are ſuch, that man muſt be new made before he 
can be brought to give them the preference : for 
when I moulded up the clay of man, I put not one 


ingredient in to make him in love with uglineſs, which 


is one of the motit glaring qualities in all your f:- 
vourites, whom | have ever teen; and you mull not 
wonder, while you have ſuch favourites, that the men 
ſight them. 

Fur 2. The men flight them! I'd have you know, 
Sir, they ſhght the men; and I can, at this moment, 
hear not leis than a thouſand railing at mankind. 

Zap. Ay, as | hear at this inſtant ſeveral grave black 
gentlemen railing at riches, and enjoying them, or 
at leaſt coveting them, at the ſame time. 

Juno. Very fine! Very civil! J underſtand your 
compariſon Well, Sir, you may go on giving 
an example of a bad huſband, bur | will not give the 
example of a tame wife; and if you will not make 
men better, I will go down to the earth and make 
women worle ; that every houſe may be too hot for 
a huſband, as I will ſhortly make heaven for you. 
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Ji That Il believe you will—but if you begin 
your prejet of making women worſe, [ will take Hy- 
men, and hang him; for I will take ſome care of 
my votaries, as well as you of yours. 


SCENE Il. 


Enter APOLLO. 


Apel. Mr. Jupitcr good-morrow to you. 
- Fup., Apollo, how doſt thou ? —— Lou are a wiſe 


deity, Apollo; prithee will you anſwer me one que- 


ſtion? 

Apol. To my belt ability. 

Zup. You have been much converſant with the af- 
fairs of men, what doſt thou think the fooliſheſt thing 


a man can do? 


Apel. Turn poet 


Jup That is honeſt enough, as it comes from the 
god of poets: but you have miſſed the mark; for 
certainly the ſooliſheſt thing a man can do, is to 


marry. | 

Apol. Fie! What is it en in a god? Who. beſides 
that he ought to be wiſer than man, is tied for ever 
by his immortality, and has not the chance which 
you have given to man, of getting rid of his wife. 

Fup. Apollo, thy reproot is juſt: but let us talk 
of ſometliing elſe: for when I am out of the hearing 
my wiſe, I beg I may never hear of her. | 

Agel. Have you read any of thoſe books I brought 
you, juſt ſent me by my vetaries upon earth. 

Zup. 1 have read them all. — The poem is ex- 
tremely fine, and the iimil-s moſt beautiful—There 
is indeed one little fault iu the ſimiles. 

fol. What is that? 

Zup. There is not the leaſt reſemblance between 
the things compared together. 

Apel. Ore half of the ſimile is good, however. 

Zup. The dedications pleaſe me extremely, and I 
am glad to find there are ſuch excellent men upon 
earth. There is one whom I find two or three 


authors agree to be much better than any of us in 


heaven are. This diſcovery, together with my witc's 
Vor. IX. Aa tongue, 
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tongue, has determined me to make a trip to the 
carti, and ſpend !ome time in ſuch god like company. 
Apollo, will you go with me? 

Apt I would with all my heart, but I ſhall be of 
diſſervice to you; for when I was laſt on earth, thy” 
J heard of theſe people, I could not get aumiiſion to 
ar.y of them; you had better take Plutus with you, 
he is acquainted with them all. 

7p. Hang him, proud rafcal, of all the deities he 
is my averſion ; 1 would have kick'd him out of hea- 
ven long ago, but that l am afraid, if he was to take 
E reſidence entirely upon the carth, he would fo- 
ment a rebellion againtt me. 

Apol. Your fear has too juſt a ground, for the god 
of riches has more intereſt there, than all the other 
gods put together: nay, he has ſupplanted us in all 
cur provinces; he gives wit to men 1 never heard of, 
and beanty to women Venus never ſaw— Nay, he 
ventures to make free with Mars himſelf: and tome- 
times, they tell me, puts men at the head of military 
affairs, who never jaw an enemy. nor of whom an 
enemy ever could fee any other than the back 

Zap. Faith! it is ſurprizing, that a god whom I 
ſent down to earth when | was angry with mankind, 
and who has done them more hurt than all the other 
deities, thould ingratiate himfelt ſo far into their fa- 
vour. | 
fal. You may thank yourſelf, you might have 
made man wiſer if yon would 

Ju. What to laugh at! No, Apollo, believe me, 
man fir outdoes my intention; and when | read in 
thoſe little Hiſtories called dedications, how excellent 
he is grown, | am eager to be with him, that 1 may 
make another promotion to the ſtars; and here comes 
my ſon of fortune to accompany us. 


SCENE II. 


MERCURY, JUPITER, APOLLO. 
[Msxcury kneels.] 


Mere. Pray father ſupiter, be pleaſed to bleſs me. 
7 20. 
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Jup I do, my boy. What part of heaven, pray, 
have you been ſpending your time in? 

Merc. With tome ladies of yonr acquaintance, 
Apollo. I have been at bliad-man's- butt with the 
nine muſes: but before we began to play, we hit 
charming ſport between Mis T bally and one of the. 
poets: ſuch a * of courtlhip, or invocation as you 
ca!l it. Say, S Thalia, cries the bard : ard then he 
ſcratches his head: and then, Say, © Thalia, again; 
and repeated it an hundred times over; but the devil 
a word would the ſay. 

Abel. She's a huwourſome little jade, and if ſhe 
takes it into her head to hold her tongue, not all ihe 

ts on earth can open her lips 

ZFup | with juno had ſome of her frolicks, with 
all my heart, 

Mere. No, my mother-in-law is of a humour quite 
contrary 

Fup. Ay; for which reaſon I intend to make an 
clopernent fron her, and pay a thort viſit to one” 
irren<s on ear'h, Son Mercury, you fhail go along 
with; m2 

ere. Sir, T am at your diſpefal: but pray what 
Is £12 reaton of tus velit ? 

», Part! my wite's temper, and rar I 100108 in- 
4 — L bave lately received dt che prod tous 
virtue of mankind which ic | nad + great as repre» 
ſented, | believe i tail leave Madam gun tor goods 
und- all, and live entirely tmon mit meu. 

Mere. U hall be glad to be introduced by you into 
the compay of theſe virtuous men: tor (ain quite 
wear of the littiz rogues you put me at the heal of, 
The laſt time L was ou the earth, | believe, | kad 
three ſets of my acquaintance hang'd ia one year's 
revolution, and not one man cf any reputable con- 
dition among them ; there were indeed one or two 
condemned, Hur, don't know how, they were found 
to be honeſt ar luit. And I muſt tell you, vir, l wall 
be god of rogues no longer, if you iullecy it to be an 
eſta lihzd maxim, that no rich inan can be a rogue. 

Zap. Well talk of that hereafter. III now 20 put 

Ka 2 ou 
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on my travelling cloaths, order my charge, and be 
ready for you in half an hour. 


SCENE IV. 


APOLLO, MERCURY. 


M-rc. Do you know the true reaſon of this expe» 
dition ? 

Apol. The great virtue of mankind, he tells us. 

Mer. The little virtue of womankind rather 
Do you know him no better, than to think he would 
budge a ſtep after human virtue: beſides where the 
devil ſhould he find it, if he would? 

A pol. You have not read the late dedications of my 
votar ies 

Merc. Of my votaries, you mean: I hope you will 
not diſpute my title to the dedications, as the god of 
thieves. You make no diltiaction, I hope, between 
robbing with a piltol and with a pen 

Aol My votaries robbers, Mr. Mercury ? 

Merc. Yes, Mr. Apollo; did not my Lord Chan- 
cellor Midos decree me the lawyers for the fame rea- 
fon. Would not he be a rogue who ſhould take a 
man's mcacy for perſuading him he was a lord or a 
baroner, when le knew he was no ſuch thing? ls 
not he equiily uch who picks his pocket by heaping 
virtues on hin which he knows he has no title to? 
Thele teliows prevent tae very ute cf praiſe, which 
hile o: I the reward ot virtue, will always invite 
nen toit; but hen it is to be bought, w ill be de- 
ipiſed by the true deierving , equally with a ribbon 
or a feather, v bick may be bought by any one in a 
milliner's or au iſter's hop. | 

Apol. Very well! at this rate you will rob me of 
all my panegyrical ers. 

Mere. Ay, and ©! your fatirical writers too, at leaſt 
i great many of 'em; for unjult tatire is as bad as 
unjuſt panegyrick, 

ped. If it is unjuſt indeed But, Sir, I hope 
vou have no claim to my writers of plays, poems, 
nich have neither ſatire nor panegyrick in em. 

Mert. 
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. Merc. Yes, Sir, to ail who arc thieves and ſteal 
from one another. 

Apol. Methin|.s, Sir, you moni ngt refi2t thus on 
wits to me, who am the god of 1, 

Alerc. tiey-day, Sir, nor vou on thieves, to me 
who am the god of thicves. Wa have no fach ren 
to quarre] about our votaries, they are much of the 
ſame kind : for as it i5 a proverb, hat all pots are 
poor: fo is it a maxim, "Phat all poor men are rogues. 

pe. Sir, Sir, L have men of quality that write. 

Mere. Yes, Sir, and [ have men of quality that 
rob; but neither are the one poets, or the other 
rogues : for as the one can write without wit, fo can 
the other rob wirhou: roguery. They call it priv! 
lege, I think; Jupiter 1 inppoſe gave it them: a 4 
inſtead of quarr? ziling with one another | think 14 
would be wiler in us to Unite in a pe tition to my fa- 
ther that he ond revoke it, and put them ou 
footing with quer votaries. 


pol. It is it. u to petition him any thing against a 


mankind at pratent, he is in {rc good humout with 
them; if ther mould tour his tener. at his return 
perhaps h: man be wiiling to do us jahice. 

Merc. It tall by my flult if he's not ia a wer. 
humour with them; at lenſt l will take cate he hall 
not be deceived: and that might happen; for mz: 
are ſuch hypocrites, that tho I ratet part decciv:: 
even themielves. and are much wort than they thin! 
themlelves to be 

Apel. And Jupiter you know, though he is the 
greateſt, is far from being the wifeſt of the gods. 

Merc. His own honelty makes him the lets ſu 


„ 
- 
* 


ous of others; for, except in regard to women, he 


is as honeſt a fellow 2 any deity in all the EIn 
Fields: but I hull make him wait tor me Dear Mr , 
Apollo, I am your humble ſervant. 

Afol. My dear Mercury, a good. journey to yon: 


at your return 1 thall be glad to drink a bottle 6c. 


nectar with you. 
Merc. I (hall be proud to ki your hands, 


Aaz T H = 
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ILIE Eco, gui guendam —— — 


A AsH10 is the great governor of this world. It 
E preſides not only in matters of dreſs and amuſe- 
ment, but in law, phy ſie, politics, religion, and 
all other things of the graveſt kind: indeed the wiſeſt 
of men would be puzzled to give any better reaſon, 
why particular forms in all theſe have been, at cer- 
tain times, univerſally received, and at others univer- 
tally rejected, than that they were in, or out of faſhion. 
Men as well as things are in like manner indebted 
to the favour cf this grand monarque. It is a phraſe 
commonly uſed in the polite world, that ſuch a perſon 
is in faſhion ; nay. I myſelf have known an individual 
in faſhion, and then out of faſhion, and then in fa- 
thion again. Sh:keipeare hath ſhared both theſe 
fates in poetry, and ſo hath Mr. Handel in muſic; 
ſo hath my Lord Coke in law, and in phyfic the 
great Sydenham : and as to politics and religion, I 
am ſure every man's men ory will ſuggeſt to himſelf 
very great maſters in both, even in the preſent age, 
who have been in the higheſt degree both in and out 
of faſhion 
It is, therefore, the buſineſs of every man to ac- 
commodate himſelf to the faſhion of the times; which 
if he neglects, he muſt not be ſurprized if the 
greatelt parts and abiliti:s are totally ditregarded. If 
Socrates 
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Socrates himſelſ was to go to court in an antique dreſs, 
he would be neglected, or perhaps ridiculed ; or it 
old Hippocrates was to vilit the college cf pbyſiciaus, 
and there talk the language of his aphoriſms, he u ould 
be deſpiied ; the college, as Mohere fays, Saving al- 
tered all that at preſent. 

But of all mankind, there are none whom it ſo ab- 
ſolutely im ports to conform to this golden rule as an 
author; by neglecting this, Million himſelf lay long 
in obſcurity, and the world had nearly loſt the beit 
poem which perhaps it hath ever ſzen. On the con- 
trary, by adhering to it, Tom Durtey, whoſe name 
1s almolt forgot, and many others who are quite for- 
gotten, flourithed moſt notably in their reſpective ages, 
and eat and were read very plentitully by their co- 
temporaries. 

In ſtrict obedience to this ſovereign power, being 
inſormed by my bookieller, a man cf great ſagacity 
in his buſineſs, tha? nobody at preſent reads any thing 
but news-papers, I have determined to conform my- 
ſelf to the reigning taſte. I he number indeed of theſe 
writers at firſt a little ſtaggered us both; but upon 
peruſal of their works, | tancied | had diſcovered two 
or three little imperfections in them all, which ſome- 
u hat diminiſhed the force of this ol jection, and gave 
me hopes that the public will expel ſome of them to 
make room for their betters. | 

The firſt little imperfection in theſe writings, is, 
that there is ſcarce a ſyllable of Lor in any of 
them. if this be admitted to be a fault, it requires 
no other evidence than themſelves, and the perpetual 
contradictions which occur not only on comparing one 
with the other, but the ſame author with himielf at 
different days. 

24h), There is no StxsE in them; to prove this 
likewiſe, I appeal to their works. 

340 , There is, in reality, NoT#ixG in them at 
411. And this allo mult be allowed by their readers, 
if paragraphs which contain neither wit nor humour, 
nor ſenſe, nor the leaſt importance, may be properly 
faid to contain nothing. Such are the arrival of my 


Lord ——— with a great equipage, the — of 
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Miſs —— great beauty and merit, and the death of 
Mr. au was never heard of in his lifes, &c. &ec. 

Nor will this appear ſtrange, if we confider who 
are the authors of iuch tracts; namely, the journey- 
men of bookſellers, of whom, I believe, much ihe 
ſame may be truly predicate, as of theſe their pro- 
ductions. 

But the encouragement with which theſe lucubra- 
tions are read, may teem more ſtrange and more dif- 
ficult to be accounted for. And here | cannot agree 
with my bookicller, that their eminent badneſs re- 
commends them. The true reaion is, I believe, ſun- 
ply the ſame which 1 ence heard an economiit aſſign 
for the content and ſatisfaction with which his family 
drank water cyder, vis becauic they could procure 
no other liquor. Indeed I make no doubt, but that 
the underſtandding, as well as the palate. though it 
may out of necelity fwallow the worie, will in general 
prefer the better. 

In this confidence, I have reſolved to provide the 
public a better entertainment than it hath lately been 
dieted with; and as it is no great ailurance in an 
Author to think himielf capable of excelling ſuch 
writings as have been mentioned above, ſo neither 
can he be called too ſangnice in promiting himſelf a 
more tavourable reception from the public. 

It is not uſnal for us of ſuperior eminence in our 
profeihion, to hang ont our names on the ſign- poſt; 
however, to raite ſome expedtation in the mind of 
every reader, as well as to give a flight direction to 
thoſe conjectures which he will be apt to make on this 
occaſion, I thall ſet down ſome few hints, by which 
a ſagacious gueſſer may arrive at iuflicient certainty 
concerning me. 

And, %, I faithfully promiſe him, that I do not 
live within a mile of Grub-ſireet; nor am I acquaint- 
ed with a ſingle inhabitant of that place. 

2dly, I am of no party; a word which I hope, by 
theſe my labours, to eradicate out of our conſtitutions 
this being indeed the true ſource of all thoſe evils 
which we have reaton to complain of. : 

340, 
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adly, I am a gentleman: a circumſtance from 
which my readers will reap many advantages ; for 
at the ſame time that he may perute my paper, with- 
out any danger cf ſeeing himſelf, or any of his 
friends, traduced with ſcurrility, ſo he may expeQ, 
by means of my intercourle with people of condition, 
to find here many articles of importance concernmg 
the affairs and tranſactions of the great world, (which 
can never reach the ears of vulgar news-writers) not 
only iu matters of ſtate and politics, but amuſement, 
All routs, drums, and aiſemblies, will fall under my 
immediate inſpedtion, and the adventures which hap- 
pen at them, will be interted in my paper, with due 
regard, Lowever, to the character | here profeis, and 
with ſtrict care to give no oftence to the parties con- 
cerned. 

Laſily, As to my learning, knowledge, and other 
qualifications for the office have undertaken, I thall 
be filent, and leave the decifion to my readers judg- 
ment; of whom | defire no more than that he would 
rot deſpite me before he is acquainted with me. 

ard to prevent this. as [| have already given ſome 
account t bam, fo I thall proceed to throw forth 
a tew hints uz 1 am; a matter commonly of the 
greateſt importance towards the recommendation of 
all works of literature, 

Fir, then, It is very probable I am Lord B ke. 
This I colleR from my itile in writing, and know- 
ledge in politics, Again, it is as probable that I am 
the B—p of **#*#®, from my zeal for the proteſtant 
religion, When I confider thele, together with the 
wit and humour which will diffuſe themſelves through 
the whole, it is more than poſſible I may be Lord 
C—— bimfſclf, or at leaſt he may have {ome thare in 
my paper. 

From ſome, or a!l of theſe reaſons, I am very 
Ikely Mr {——zx, Nr. D-— u, r L n, Mr. 
F—8&, 7 u, or indeed any other perſon who 
Lath ever Ciſtinguithed himſelt in the republic of 
letters 

This at leaſt is very probable, that ſome of theſe 
gentlemen may contribute a ſhare of their abili. ies to 


the 
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the carrying on this work; in which, as nothing ſhall 
ever appear in it inconſiſtent with decency, or the 
religion and true civil intereſt of my country, no 
pzrion, how great {cever, weed be aſhamed of being 
imagined to have a part; unleſs he thould be weak 
enough to be aſhamed of writing at all; that 1s, of 
hiving mere ſenſe than his neighbours, or of com- 
muvicat ng it to them. 

[ cores now to conſider the only remaining article, 
vr. the price. which is one third more thau my co- 
temporary weeely hiitorians fet on their Jabours. 

And here 1 might, with mode'ty enough, inſiſt, 
that if I am either what or who [ pretend to be, I 
have tuficient title to this diitinction, It is well 
known, that, among mechanics. a much larger ad- 
vince is often allowed only for a particular name. 
A gertcel perton would net be ſaſpected of dealing 
with any other than the mot eminent in his trade, 
though he is convinced he pays an additional price 
by io doing ind | hope the polite world. eſpecially 
when they confider the regard to falhion which I have 
above prof-ffed, will aot tcruple to allow me the fame 
pre-eminence. 

But, ia reality, this is the cheapeſt paper which 
was ever given to the public, both in quality, ct 
which enough bath been ſaid already, and in which 
light a ſhilling would, I apprehend, be a more mo- 
derate price than the three haltpence which is de- 
manded by ſome others: And, /ec:nd/y, (which my 
bookſeller chiefly infiits on) in quantity; as | hall 
contain, he ſays, full three times as many letters as 
the above-mentioned papers; and for which reaion 
he at firſt adviſed me to demand four-pence at leaſt, 
for that one ninth part would be Rill abated to the 
public. To be ſerious; I would deſire my reader to 
weigh fairly with himſelf, whether he doth not gain 
ſix times the knowledge and amuſement by my paper, 
compared to any other; and then I thirk he wil: 
have no dificulty to determine in my ſavour. 

Indeed, the prudent part of makind will be con- 
fiderable gainers by purchaſing my paper; tor as it 

| wall 
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will contain every thing which is worth their know- 
ing. all others will become abſolutely needleſs : and 
leave to their determination, whether three- penny- 
worth of truth and ſenſe is not more worth their 
purchaſing, than all the rubbiſh and nonſenſe of the 
week, which will colt them twenty times as much. 
In other words, is it not better to give their under- 
ſtanding an entertainment once a week, than to tur- 
charge it every day with coarſe and homely fare? 

I mall conclude the whole in the words of the fiir 
and honeſt tradetman : gentlemen. upon my word 
and honour, I can afford it no cheaper; and l be- 
lieve there is no {hop iu town will ute you better tor 
the price. 


No 3. TUESDAY, NovemBer 19, 1745. 


Fuerit enſis et ignis 
Quogue caret famine ſcelerum eft lacan. Siu ITA. 


HE rebellion having long been the univerſal 
ſubje& of converſation, in this town. it is no 
wonder that what ſo abiclutely engages our waking 
thoughts ſhould attend ns to the pillow, and repre- 
ſent to us in dreams or viſious thoſe ideas which fear 

had before ſuggeſted ro our minds | 
It is natural, on all occaſions, to have ſome little 
attention to our private welfare, nor do Lever ho- 
nour the patria: leſs (I am ſure | confide in him 
much the more) whoſe own good is iavoived in that 
of the public. I am not, therefore, athamed to 
give the public the following dream or viſion, though 
my own little affairs, and the private conſequences 
which the ſucceſs of this rebellion would produce to 
wyſelf, ſorm the principal object: for, I believe, - 

t 
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the ſame time, there are few of my readers who will 
not find themſelves intereſted in ſome parts of it 

Methought I was fitting in my ſtudy, meditating 
for the good and entertainment of the public, with 
my two little children (as is my uſual courſe to ſuffer 
them) playing near me; when I heard a very hard 
knock at my door, and immediately afterwards ſeve- 
ral ill-looked rafcals burſt in vpon me, one of whom 
ſeized me with great violence, ſaying, I was his pri- 
ſoner, and muſt go with him I aſked him for what 
offence. Have you the impudence to aſk that, faid 
he, when the words True Patriot lie now before you? 
I then bid him ſhew me his warrant He anſwered, 
there it is, pointing to ſeveril men who were in 
Highland dreſſes, with broad ſwords by their ſides. 
My children then ran towards me, and burſting into 
tears, expreſſed their concern for their poor papa. 
Upon which one of the ruffians ſeized my little boy, 
and pulling him from me, daſhed hin againſt the 
ground; and all immediately hurried me away out 
of my room and houſe, before I could be ſenſible of 
the effects of this barbarity. 

My concern for my poor children, from whom I 
had been torn in the above manner, prevented me 
from taking much notice of any objects in the ſtree*'s | 
through which I was dragged with many inſults, 
Houſes burnt down, dead bodies of men, women, and 
children, ſtrewed every where as we paſſed, and great 
numbers of Highlanders, and Popith prieſts in their 
ſeveral habits, made, however, too forcible an im- 
preſſion on me ro be unobferved. 

My guard now bronght me to Newgate, where 
they were inf-rmed that gaol was too full to admit a 
ſingle perlon more. * | was then conducted to a large 
booth in Smithfield, as | thought, where I was ſhut 
in with a great number of priſoners, amongſt whom 
were many of the molt couliderable perfons in this 
kingdom, Two of theſe were in a very particular 
manner reviled by the Highland guards, (for all the 
ſoldiers were in that dreſs) and theſe two | preſently 
recollected to be the A-chb-ſh-p of Y—k, and the 
b—p of Wu — er. 

I As 
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As there is great inconſiſtency of time and place, 
im molt dreams, I now found myſelt, by an un- 
accountable tranſition, in a court which bore ſome 
re{emblance to the court of King's Bench; only a 
great croſs was erected in the middle; and inſtead of 
thoſe officers of juſtice who uſually attend that court, 
a number of Highlanders, with drawn ſwords, ſtood 
there as ceniinels; the judges tco were perſons whole 
taces I had never ſeen before. L[ was obliged, I 
thought, to ſtand ſome time at the bur, before my 
trial came on, the court being buſted in a cauſe 
where an abbot was plaintiff, in determining the 
boundaries of fome abby land, which they decided 
for the plaintiit, the chief juſtice declaring, it was 
his majeſty's pleaſure, in all doubtiul caſes, that judg- 
ment thould be in favour of the church, 

A charge of high-treafon was then, I dream'd, 
exhibited againſt me, for having writ in defence of 
bis preſent majelty King Cron, and my paper 
ct the [rue Patriot was produced in evidence againlt 
me. 

Being called upon to make my defence, I inſiſted 
entirely on the ſtatute of Hen. . by which all per- 
fons are exempted from incurring the penalties of 
treaſon, in detence of the king, de fads. But the 
chief juſtice told me in broken Englith, that if I had 
no other plea, they ſhould preſently over-rule that; 
for that his majeſty was reſolved to make an example 
of all who had any way diitinguithed themſelves, in 
oppoſition to his caule. 

Methonght I then replied, with a reſolution which 
I hope every Englithman would exert on ſuch an oc- 
cuſion, ThHaT THE Lire OF NO MAN WAS WORTH 
PRESERVING LONGER THAN IT WAS TO BE DE- 
FENDED BY THE KNOWN LAWS OF HIS COUNTRY; 
and that it the wing's arbitrary pl-aiture was to be 
that law. I wos tudifierent what he determined con- 
eerniug mvielt 

| he court having put it to the vote, (for no jury 
I thought, attended] and unanimouily agreed that I 
was guilty, proceeded to paſs the ſentcuce uſual in 
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caſes of high treaſon, having firſt made many elc- 
giums on the Pope, the Roman catholic religion, and 
the &inz who was to ſupport both, and be ſupported 
ty them 

[ was then delivered into the hands of the e-ecn- 
toner. who food ready, and was ordered to allow 
me only three hours to coptels myſelf and be recon 
Cie to the church cf Rome. Upon which a prieit, 
whole tace | remember to hive teen at a place calle 
an oratory. and who was, tor his good fervices, pre- 
f-rred to be the ordinary of Newgate, immediately 
advanced, and began to revile me, frying, I was the 
wicke leit heretic in the kingdom, and had exerted 
meielf with more impudence againſt his majeity and 
his halinets than any other perton whatſocver: but 
headed, as | had the good fortung to make ſome 
woncment for my impiety by being hanged, it [ 
would embrace his religion, confeſs myſelf, and re- 
ecive ab olation, I might poſſtbly, after ſome expia- 
tion in purgatory, receive a final pardon. | 

i was hence conducted into a dungeon, where, by 
a glimmcring licht. 1 faw many wretches my tellow- 
pritoners, who ior various crimes were condemned to 
various punithments. 

Among theic appeared one in a very ragged plight, 
whem | very well knew. and who, the lat time [ 
fe him, appeared to live in great affluence and 
jplexlor. Upon my enquiring the reaſon ot his being 
detiuined in that region of horror. he very frankly 
told me it was for ſtealing a loaf He aeknowledged 
the la: but nid, he had been obliged to it for the 
reli-? of his indigent family. I fee, continued he, 
vour ſarpri:e at this change of my fortune: but, you 
malt know, my whote citate was in the funds, by the 
winipe out of which | was at ence reduced to the con- 
dition in witch von now fee me. I rote in the morn» 
ing with 40,051. I had a wiie whom I tenderly lo- 
ved, and three blooming daughters. The eldeſt was 
within a week os her marriage, and I was to hav: 
paid down ic, cal with hee. At noon I found u 
royal decree had reduced me to downright beggary, 
My daughter {202 lock ber marriage, and is gone 
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diſtracted. My wife is dead of a broken heart, and 
my poor girls have neither cloaths to cover them, uor 
meat to feed them: to that | may truly tay, 


Miſer, O miſcr, mia ademit 
Una dies infeſta mihi tot premia titæ. 


Here, methought, he ſtopt, and a flood of tears 
guibed from his eyes. | thould perhaps have been a 
Zreater ſharer in his ſorrow, had not the confidera- 
ton of his children's ruin repreſented to me the fitu- 
ation of my own Guod Gods! what were the ago— 
nies I then felt, though in a dream: Racks, wheels, 
gibbets, were no longer the objects of terror. My 
children poil-fled my whole mind, and my feartul 
imagination run through every ſcene of horror which 
villains can act on their fellow- creatures. Sometimes 
I ſaw their helpleſs hands ſtruggling for a moment 
with a barbarous cut-throat. Here | 1zw my poor 
boy, my whole ambition, the hopes aud protpect ci 
my age, ſprawling on the floor, and weltering in his 
blood; there my fancy painted my daughter, the ob- 
ject of all my tendernets, profiituted even in her in- 
iancy to the brutal luſt of a rufian, and then tacritced 
to his cruelty. Such were my terrors, when I was re- 
lieved from them by the welcome preſence of the exe- 
cutioner, who ſummoned we imnmneliately forth, tell- 
ing me, ſince | had refuled Uo 2itance of the prieſt, 
he could grant me nG longer incu ence. 

Tie firit nent hic! 1 to me as 1 paſſæd 
through the ttreets, (lor common bjects totally 
eſcape the obi;crvation ot a man in my preient tem- 
per of mind, was 4 „oung lady of qudlity, and the 
greateit beauty of tuis aye, in the hands of two 
Highlanders, wac were nſtrugglüng with each other 
tor their booty, The lovely prize, : bor; ch her hair 
was diſhevelled and torn, ker eyes wolleu with tears, 
her face all pale, and tome marks ot biocod, both on 
that and her breait, which was ail raked and expo=- 
ſed, retained {til} ſufücient charms to diſcover her» 
ſell to me, who have alwars bcheld her with dan 
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and admiration. Indeed it may be queſtioned whe- 
ther perfect beauty loſes or acquires charms by diltrets. 
This fight was matter of entertainment to my con- 
ductors, who, however, hurried me preſently from it, 
as I with they had alfo from her ſcreams, which 
reached my ears to a great diſtance. | 

After ſuch a ſpectacle as this, the dead bodies which 
lay. every where in the ſtreets (for there had been, I 
was told, a maſfacre the night before) ſcarce mada 
any impreſſion; nay, the very fires in which protett- 
ants were roalling, were, in my ſenſe, objects of 
much leſs horror; nay, ſuch an eife& had this fight 
wrought on my mind, which hath been always full 
of the utmoſt tenderneſs for that charming ſex, that 
for a moment it obliterated all concern for my chil- 
Iren, from whom 1 was to be hurried for ever, with- 
out a tarewel, or without knowing in what condition 
left them; or indeed whether they had hitherto 
ſurvived the cruelty which now methought raged 
every where, with all the fury which rage, zeal. luit, 
and wanton fierceneſs could inſpire into the bloody 
hearts of popith prieſts, bigots, and barbarians. Of 
inch a ſcene my learned reader may ſee a fine picture 
drawn by Silius Italicus, in his ſecond book, where 
he deſcribes the tacking the brave city of daguntum 
by a leſs ſavage army. 

[| then overkeard a prieſt admoniſh the executioner 
t0 exert the utmoſt rigour of my ſentence towards 
me; after which the ſame prieſt advancing forwards, 
and putting on a look of compaſſion, adviicd me, for 
the like of my ſoul, to embrace the holy communion. 
| gave him no antwer, and he turned his back, thun- 
dering forth curſes againit me. 

At length | arrived at the fatal place which pro- 
miſed me a ſpeedy end to all my ſufferings. Here, 
methought, I ſaw a man who by his countenance and 
actions expreſt the higheit degree of deſpair. He 
tiamped with his feet, heat his face, tore his hair, and 
ntter*ed the taoſt horrid execrations. Upon enquiring 
into the circumſtances of this perſon, 1 was informed 
by on? of the byſtanders, that he was a nonjuror, who 
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had lent conſiderable aſſiſtance to the pretender's 
cauſe, out of principle; and was now lamenting the 
confequences which the ſucceſs of it had brought cu 
ſuch honelt gentlemen as myteW. Mr informer ady- 
ed, with a ſmile, the wile man expected his majeſty 
vould keep his word with heretics. 

The cxecutioner then attempted to put the rope 
round my neck, when my little girl entered my bed- 
chamber, and put an end to my dream, by puliing 
open my ces, and telling me that the taylor had 
bron cht home my cloaths for his maſeſty's birt! h-davy. 

The light of my dear child, added to the name 0¹ 
that gracious prince, at once deprixed me ol every 
private and public fear; and the joy which now began 
to artte, being ſoon alter heightened by confileratio! 
&f the Cay, the found of bells, and the hurry which 
jrevailed every where from the cagerne!ts of ail torts 
cf people to demonrate their loyalty at this ſeaſon, 
euve we allogether as delightful a ſenſation as per- 
hrs the heart of min is capable of feeling; of which 
| have the pleaſure to know every reader mult par- 
take, who hath had good nature enough to ſympar 
thize with me in the ſore geln part of this vitiou, 
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Hinbulalarum calleia, pharmoepole, 
Nieudici, Miu, batairones; bie genus omne 
N un © ſalicitum . Hos. 
['- 3-mhor ci the Serious Addrefs to the Peo- 
. ple 64 Sreat-Britaia (a pamp! let which on.zht 
to he i * every man's uunds at this featon) hath 1 incou- 
teſtahly new the danger of this rebellion to all who 
have any regard tor the proteſtant religion, or the 
laws and liberties of their country. 
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Ve have further endeavoured, in our laſt paper, to 
vive a hvely picture of the utter miſery and deſolation 
it would introduce, and the inſecurity of our eſtates, 
properties, lives, and families, under the government 
of an abſolute popiſh prince, (for abſolute he would 
plainly be) introduced by the conquering arms of 
France, Spain, and the Highlands. 

do that every good and worthy proteſtant in this 
nation, who is attached to his religion and liberties, 
or who hath any eſtate or property, either in church- 
lands or in the funds, (which includes almoſt every 
man who hath either eſtatz or property in the king- 
dom) is concerned, in the higheſt degree, to oppoſe 
the preſent rebellion. | 

| am however aware, that there yet remains a party 
to be ſpoken to, who are not ſtrictly concerned in in- 
tereſt in any of the preceding lights; I mean thoſe 
gentlemen who have no property. nor any regard ei- 
ther ſor the religion or liberty of their country. 

Now if I can make it appear, that thoſe perſons 
likewiſe are intereſted in oppoſing the pretender's 
cauſe, I think we may then juitly conclude, he can- 
not have a ſingle partizan in this nation (the moſt 
higotted Roman catholics excepted) who is ſenfible 
enough to know his own good. 

And firſt, the moſt noble party of free-thinkers, 
who have no religion, are moit heartily concerned to 
oppole the introduction of popery, which would ob- 
irude one on them, one not only inconſiſtent with 
irce-thiuking, but indeed with any thinking at all. 
How would a man of tpirit, whofe principles are too 
elevated to worlhip the great creator of the univerſe, 
ſubmit to pay his adoration to a rabble of ſaints, 
moſt of whom he would have been juſtly athamed to 
hive kept company with while alive! 

But beſides the flavith doctrines which he muſt be- 
heve, or, at leaſt, meanly pretend to believe, how 
would a genius, who cannot conform to the little acts 
of decency required by a proteſtant church. ſupport 
the ſlavilh impoũtions of auricular confethuo, penance, 
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ſaſting, and all the tireſome forms and ceremonies ex- 
acted by the chuch of Rome ! 

Laſtly, whereas the ſaid free thinkers have long 
regarced it as an intolerable grievance, that a certain 
body of men called par/ons ſhould, for the uſeleſs ſer - 
vices of praying, preaching, catechifing and inſtruct- 
ing the people, receive a certain fixed ſtipend from 
the public, which the law fooliſhly allows ther to call 
their on: how would theſe men brook the reitora- 
tion of abby-lands, impropriations, and the number- 
leſs flowers which the reformation hath lopped off 
from the church, and which the re-eſtablifknent of 
popery would molt infallibly reſtore to it. 

Again, there are many worthy perſons who, though 
very little concerned tor the true liberty of their 
country, have, however, the utmolt reſpect for what 
is by ſeveral miſtaken for it, I mean licentiouſneſs, or 
a free power of abuſing the king, miniſtry, and every 
thing great, noble, and ſolemn. 

1 he impunity with which this liberty hath been of 
late years practiſed, mult be acknowledged by every 
man of the leatt candour. Indeed to tuch a degree, 
that power and government, inſtead of being objects 
of reverence and terror, have been ſet up as the butts 
of ridicule and buffoonry, as if they were only in- 
tended to be laughed at by the people. 

Now this is a liberty which hath only flouriſhed 
under this royal family. His preſent majeſty, as he 
hath lets deſerved than his predeceſſors to be the ob- 
ject of it, ſo he hath ſupported it with more dignity 
and contempt than they have done: but how impa- 
tient the pretender will be under this liberty, aud 
how certainly he will abolith it may be concluded, 
not only from the abſolute power which he infallibly 
brings with kim ; but from the many ears and noſes 
which his family, without ſuch power, have, hereto- 
fore, ſacrificed on theſe occaſions. 

And this is a loſs not only to be deplored by thoſe 
men of genius, who have exerted and may exert their 
great talents this way. There are many who without 
the capacity of writing have that of reading, 00 
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have done their utmoſt to ſupport and encourage ſuck 
authors end their works. Theſe will Joſe their ta- 
vourite amniement, all thoſe luughs and thrugs which 
tney have formerly vented at the expence of their ſu- 
periors. 

?nt if theſe concerns ſhould appear chimerical, I 
come now to pecuniary conſiderations ; to a lange 
body of men whotie whole trade would be ruined by 
— man's ſucceis. The reader will be perhaps in 
doubt what trade can be carried on by ſuch pertons 
a; | have deſcribed in the beginning of this paper: 
how mnch more will he be furprized to hear, that it 
is the principal trade which of late years bath ben 
cirried ca in this kingdom. To keep him theretore 
no longer in ſuſpence, I mean the honelt method cf 
ſelling ourſelves, which hath flouritked ſo notably 
for a long time among us. A buſineſs which l have 
ventured to call honeſt, notwithſtanding the objec- 
tions ralied by weak and ſcrupulous people aint 
IT. 

T know indeed many anſwers have been given to 
theie objections by a late philoſopher ot grcat emi- 
nence, and by the followers of his ſchool; tuch as, 
Vat all mantiud are raſcals ; that te are nd in be 
grerned by corruption, &c. But to ſay the truth, there 
is no cecalion of having recourſe to thei g and 
obſcure Cottrines for this purpoſe ; there i» a much 
faller and plainer aniwer to be given, and whici 1s 
founded on principles the very reveric of thote which 
were taught in this tchool, namely, rhe principles Of 
common tenſe and comracn honey; for it it be grant» 
ed, as ſurely it will be, that we are freemen, we have 
certainly a right to ourleives; aud whatever we have 
a right to, we have al o a right to fell, und per- 
haps it was a doubt in that great philofopher auhes 
ther awe were /iecmen or us, that led him into thote 
doctrines | have mentioned. 

Nov this trade. by which alone ſo many thouſands 
have got an honeit livelihoo{ for themicives and t wmi- 
lies, muſt be orally ruined ;, tor if this nation hould 
be once enſlaved, it would be impoſſible for an honelt 
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man to carry on this buſineſs any longer. A freeman 
(as hath been proved) may juitly ſell himſelf, but a 
flave cannot. 

and it a man would be ſo diſhonourable and baſe 
as to offer at carrying on this trade in an enflaved 
country, contrary to all the rules of honeity, and all 
the molt ſolemn ties of flavery, yet who would buy 
him: The reaſons againii ſuch a purchaſe are too 
obvious to be mentiored. Indeed we may ſay in ge- 
neral, that as it is dithoneſt in a fluve to Tel), ſo it is 
as fooliſh in a flave to buy; ior as the one ha: no 
property to part with, io neither can the other acquire 
any. 

For theſe reaſons, I think it :s viſibly the intereſt 
of ail that part of the nation, to whom I have ad- 
drefſed mytelt in the beginning of this paper, to ex- 
clude popery and arbitrary power. 

there is. however, one objection which 1 foreſee 
may and will be made to this concluſion ; and that 
is. whereas the ellates of all the lords and commons 
of this kingdom will be forieited, and at the ditpo:al 
of the conqueror, and the perional fortunes of all 
others, will, in the contuſion at leaſt, be liable to 
plunder, that ſuch hone:t gentiemen may have a ſuf- 
ticicnt chance abundantiy to repair or compenſate all 
their lotles. 

[ own there is ſomething very plauſible in this ar- 
gument, and it might perhaps have preat force, if 
the pretender's lon bad landed in England as he did 
in Scotland; and had beer piouled to prace that con- 
tiJence, in an Unglim rabbis, with which te hath 
venchtafed rather to honour theſe Highland banditti. 
Ia his caſe, | rant, no man cculd jalily have been 
blamed who hath fixed the cy es of his affection en his 
Leiphbour's eſtate, gardens, houſe, purie, wiſe, or 
daughter, tor joining the young man's cause, provide 
ed the ſuccels of it had been probable : ſuch a beha- 
viour would then hare been highly confiſtent with all 
the rules taught in that ſchool of philoſophy above- 
mentioned, and none but a muſty moralilt, tor whole 
doctrine great men have doubtleſs an adequate con- 
tempt, would have condemned it. A 
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Hut the faQ is otherwiſe: The Villanders are 
thote to whom he muſt owe any ſuccels he may attuin; 
theſe are theretore to be ſerved before you; and [ 
eaſily refer to vour own conlideration, when Rome, 
and France, aud Spain, are repaid their demands, 
when a vaſt zrmy of hungry Highlanders, and a 
larger army of :s hungry prieſts, are fatisfied, how 
milerab!e a pitt: mcc will remain to your ſhare? Indeed 
fo ſmall a one mul this be, that the greateſt adept in 
our Ph. tofo-peiittcal ſchool would think it tcarce 
worth his while to ſacrifice his conſcience to the cer- 
tainty of obtaining it, 

Theſe letter cor i derations I earneſtly recommend 
to the moſt ferious attention of the gentiemen {cr 
whote uſe this paper is calculated; and I am certain 
that any argument for the pretender s cauſe, drawn 
from the hopes of plundering their neighbours ( with 
which perhaps ſome honeſt men have too fondly flat- 
tered themielves) will have very little weight with 
any perſon. Nay | mnſt remind them, that they 
will not be ſuffered to rifle the very churches them- 
ſelves, vpon whoſe ſmall riches molt probably the {aid 
gentlemen have cait their eyes 

It appears then that none will be, or can be gain- 
ers by this rebeliion but popith prieſts and Highland- 
ers; and | hare too good an opinion of my cunntry 
ro apprehend that her religion, liberties and proper- 
ties, can ever be endangered by ſuch adverſaries. 
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To the TRUE PATRIOT. 


My worthy friend, 


Received your paper, intitled the True Patriot, 

numbers one and two, incloſed in the franks of 
my great and moſt honoured patron, for which [ 
have the higheſt thanks for yon both. | am delighted, 
and thu greitly, wuh many paſſages in theſe papers, 
The moderation which you protets towards all par 
ties, perfectly becomes a chriſtian. Indeed I have al- 
ways thought, that moderation in the fhepherd was 
the bell, if not only, way to bring home all the ſtrag- 
gling theep to his flock. I have intimated this at 
the veſtry, and even at viſitation before the archdea- 
con : 


Sed caſundræ nan creditum ef. 


like your method of placing a motto ſrom the 
claiſics at the head of every paper. It muſt give 
fome encouragement to your readers, that the anchor 
under ddand; At lealt) one line of Latin, which is per- 
haps more than can be iately predicated ol every wri- 
ter in this age. 

Yon defire me, Sir, to write you ſomething proper 
to be feen, et quidem, by the public: as theretore a 
mea worthy their molt ferions attention now offers 
itſelk, dig, The enſuing faſt ordained by anthority, 
I have communicated mp thoughts to you thereon, 
which you may ſuppreis or publicate as you thiuk 
meet. 


* * 0 
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— * Go upon the work, 
Having firſt prayed to the gods for ſucceſs.” 


As it is impoſſible for any man to reflect ferienſly 
on the progreſs ot the preſent unnatural rebellion, 
without imputing ſuch unparalleFd ſucceſs to foine 
other cauſe than has yet appeared, ſome other ſtrength 
than what any viſible haman means hath placed in the 
hands of the rebels: ſo will it be extremely difficult 
to aſſign any adequate cauſe whatſoever, without re- 
curring to one, of whoſe great efficacy we have fre- 
quent examples in facred hiſtory. I mean the juit 
judgment of God againſt an offending people. 

And that this is really io, we may conclude from 
theſe two conſiderations: Firit, from the rapidity of 
the rebels progreſs, ſo unaccountable from all human 
means; for can hiſtory produce an inſtance parallel 
to this, of fix or ſeven men landing in a great and 
powerful nation. in oppoſition to the inclination of 
the people, in defiance of a valt and mighty army: 
(for though the greater part of this army was not. 
then in the kingdom, it was ſo nearly within call 
that every man of them might, within the compaſs 
of a few days or weeks at fartheſt, have been brought 
home and landed in any part of it.) If we conſider, 
I ſay, this handful of men landing in the moſt deſo- 
late corner, among a ſet of poor, naked, hungry. 
diſarmed ſlaves, abiding there with impunity, till 
they had, as it were, in the face of a large body of 
his majeſty's troops, collected a kind of army, or ra- 

ther rabble, together; if we view this army intimi- 
_ dating the king's forces from approaching them by 
their ſituation ; ſoon afterwards quitting that fi- 
tuation, marching directly up to the northern ca- 
pital, and entering it without turprize or withont 
a blow. If we again view this hali-armed, half- 
diſciplined mob, without the afliance of a fingle 
piece of artillery, march up to, attack, and ite a 
ſuperior number of the king's regular troops, with 
cannon in their front to defend them, If we conſider 
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them returning from this complete victory to the ca- 
pital. which they had betore taken; there remaining, 
tor near two months, in contempt of twelve mii!'ons 
of people. above a hundred thoutand of which tive 
arms in their hands, and one half of thele tie beſt 
troops in Europe. if we conſider them after uu ds. 
at the approach of a large army, under a poicnal of 
great experience and approved merit, ben uy their 
courſe, thongh not in a direct line, tov arcs this ar- 
my: and then, by long and painful marches, ove: 
almolt inafcellible movntains. through the word of 
roads, in the worilt of ſcaſons; by thoſe wenns, I 
ſay. ſipping that army, and leaving it behind them. 
If we view them next march on towards author ar- 
my fill greater, under a young, brave, vigilant, and 
indefatigable prince. who were adlvinciiy in their 
front to meet, as the others were in their rear to 
purſue them. It we corhider, I fav, theſe Vangitti 
not yet increaſed to full (cc, and above a third of 
theſe old men and boys, rot to be depended on, pro- 
ceeding without a check, through a long trat ot 
country, through many towns and cities, which they 
plundered. at lealt to a degree, up within a few 
miles of this third army, ſent to oppote them; then, 
by the advantage of a dark night, paſſing by this 
army likewiſe. and by a molt incredible march pet- 
ting between that and the metropolis, into which they 
ſtruck a terror ſcarce to be credited. I hough be- 
{:des the two armies at their heels, there c tt: cre 
in this very metropolis infinitely ſuperior to theſe 
rebels, not only in arms and diſcipline, but in num— 
bers. Who, I fay, can conſider fuch thirgs us theſe 
and retain the leaſt doubt, whether he {hall impure 
them to a judgment inflided cn this fnlul ration; 
cſpecially when in the ſecond place, we muſt allow 
ſuch judgment to be molt unduubtedly our one, 
To run through every ſpecies cf crimes with 
v. hich our Sod: abounds, would fill 1 our whele 
paper. Indeed ſuch monſtrous impieties and iniqui— 


ties have I both ſeen and heard of, within theſe three 


laſt years, during my icjcourning in what is called the 
Vor. IX. Ce vorld, 
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world, particularly the laſt winter, white T tarried in 
the great city, that while 1 verily believe we are 
the liilteit nation under heaven in every other light, 
we are wiſcr than Sz. in in wickednefs. If we would 
avoid, therefore, that final judgment which way de- 
ronuncel againit that city: if we wonid avoid that 
total deſtruction, with which we are threatened net 
remotely and at a diſtance. but immediately and at 
rand ; if we would pacity that vengeance which 
hath already begun to 0 derate by 1. nding rebels, 
ioreign enemies. peſtilenee the forerunner of fimine, 
222 poverty among us: it we would pacity that ven- 
2ance which ſeems alre: Ay bent to our deſtruction, 
6 breathing the breath of folly, as well as perfidy, 
into the noſtrils of the great; what have we to do, 
but to ſet abont THE work recommended by the 
wiſe and pious, though Heathen philoſopher, in my 
motto. And what is Tris wonx, but a thorongh 
amendment of our lives, a pcriect alteration of our 
ways ? bat before we begin this, let us, in obedience 
to the rule of that philoſopher preſcribed above, firſt 
apply ourſelves by faſting and prayer to the throne of 
offended grace. My lords the bithops have witely 
ſet apart a particular day for this folemn fervice. A 
day, which | hope will be kept univerfilly through 
this kingdom with all thoſe marks of true piety and 
repentance, which our preſent dreadtul fitnation de- 
mands Indeed the wretch whoſe hard heart is not 
ſeriouily in earnett on this occaſion, deſerves no more 
the a; pellation cf a good Englithman, than of a good 
churchman, cr a true chriſtian. All ſober and wile 
rations have, in times of public danger, inſtituted 
certain folemn ſacrifices to their gods; now the chri- 
tian ſacrifices are thote of faſting and prayer; and it 
ever theſe were in a more extraordinary manner ne- 
ceſſary, it is ſurely now, when the leaſt reſlection muit 
convince us that we do in fo eminent a manner de- 
ſerve the judgment of God, and when we have io 
much reaſon to apprehend it is coming upon us. I 
hope therefore, (| repeat it once more) that this day 
will be kept by us aLL, in the molt folemn manner, 
and that not a man will dare refuſe complying with 
thote 
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thoſe duties which the ſtate requires of us: but | 
mutt, at the ſame time, recommend to my country - 
nen a caution, that they would not miltake Tax 
work itfelf for what is only the beginning of, or 
preface to it. Let them not vainlz imagine, that 
when they have faſted and prayed for a day; nay, 
even for an age, that nur work is dane. It is a 
tota! amendment of life, a total cnange of manners, 
which can bring THE work to a conclufion, or pro- 
cuce any good effects from it. Here again, to give 
particular inſtaness would be to enumerate all thoſc 
vices Which | have already dechined recounting, and 
would be too prolix They are known, they ure ab- 
VIOUS3 and ie men Who iefolve to amend their Hives, 
viii, 1 be POOR, want ary afl.lance to difcover what 
parts of them {and in reed of amendment. I ſhall 
however, point cut two or three particulars, which 
the rather fingle out, becanie 1 have heard, that 
there are forme * * diſpute vhether they are 1 cally 
vices er no, though every polity as well as the chri- 
i121 have agreed in cendeuming them as ſuch. The 
ir of theſe is lying. The devil himſelf is, in ſcrip- 
ture, {aid to be the father of lies; and liars are per- 
hass ſome of the vilelt aud wickede:!t children he has. 
Nav. think the morais of a!l civilized nations have 
denied even the charadder of a gentleman to a liar, 
So Ne:novs is this vice, that it has not orly ſligma- 
tir particular perions, but whole communities with 
M ny. And yet have we not perions, ay, and very 
Sat perfous too, fo famous lor it, that their credi- 
is jet and their words mere wind I need no: 
point them out, for they ta ſull.cieut care to punt 
out them'elves, Lnxury is a :econd vice, which is 1» 
for from being acknowledged as criminal, that it i. 


o:tcntatic!:fly affected. ow this is not only à vice 
in itiel!, h it is in reai'ty 2 privat ion of all virtue, 
For firit. 11 ver fortune s it prevents men from being 


honeſt: and. higher ſicuations, it excludes that vir- 
tue without dich no man can be a chriſttan, namely 
charity. r = ſurely as charity covereth a multi- 
tude of ſins, io uſt a multitude of diſhes, pictures, 

© 03 Jew eln, 
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jewels, houſes, horſes, ſervants, Cc. cover all cha- 
rity [1 remember dining laſt winter at a great man's 
table, where we had among many others one dith, 
the expence of which would have provided very l- 
berally for a poor family a whole twelvemonth. In 
hort, I never ſaw, during my abode in the great city, 
a ſingle man who gave me reaſon to think, that he 
would have enabled himſelf to be charitable, by re- 
trenching the moſt idle ſuperfluity of his expence. 
Perhaps the large ſubſcriptions which have prevailed 
all over the kingdom at this ſeaſon, may be urged 
as an inſtance of charity. To this I anſwer, in the 
words of a very great and generous friend ot mine, 
who diiclaimed all merit from a very liberal ſubſcrip- 
tion ſaying, „lt was rather ſenſe than goodneſs, to 
* ſacrifice u ſmall part for the ſecurity of the whole.” 
Now true charity is of another kind, it has no ſelt- 
intereſted motives, purſues no immediate return nor 
worldly good, well knowing that it is laying up 4 
much turer and much greater reward for itſelf But, 
indeed, who wonders that men are ſo backward in 
ſacrificing any of th-ir wealth to their conſciences, 
who before had facriaced their conſciences to the ac- 
quiſition of that very wealth, Can we expect to find 
charity in an age, when ſcarce any refuie to own the 
moi profligate rapaciovineſs ? when no man is @- 
tamed of avowing the purſuit of riches through eve- 
ry dirty road and track To ſpeak out, in an ag: 
when every thing is venal ; and when there is ſcarce 
one among the mighty who would not be equally a- 
ihined at being thought not to let /ozve price on hun— 
icit, as he would at being imagined to jet tou low 2 
one. This is an afftertion whole truth is too well 
known. Indeed my four years knowledge of the world 
hath ſcarce furnithed me with examples of any other 
kind. I believe I have alrcady excecded my portion 
of hour-gla's; I ſhall theretore reterve what | have 
farther to fay on this ſubject to {ome other opportu- 
ity, 
[ am, &c. 


ABrRaAnim Anpans. 
Neg. 
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Ne 9. TUESDAY, Degceu BE 31, 1745. 


Nen Hoc ifta fibi tempus ſpectacula paſcit. VIIS. 


H E following letter came attended with a ſmall 
preſent of Bologna ſauſages, Naples ſoap, Flo- 
rence oyl, and a paper of maccaroni. 


S1Gx10k Sar, 


| E be inform, dat yon be de Patriat, dat is to 

ſay, van pariſon who take part vor de muny ; 

now, Sar, dat be commodity me did forget to bring 

over vid me: but ven me ave got one two touſand 

pound me fal ſend you ſum ; me defire darefor, dat 

you would rite ſumting to recomend de opera, or 

begar me ſal be oblige to go back to Italy like one 

fool as me did cum, and dey will laff at me for 

bring no muny from an country vich ave give ſo 
tiuch muny for ſong. 

Me be, Signior Sar, 
Of your excellence, Ce moſt humble ſclave, 


Giovant CAN TILENA 


=—_—_ 


x _ © FF” IT WE rr. = TU MR 


Th-ngh I by no means admit that character of pa- 
tiotifm which the ſignior hath conceived, whether 
in Italy or England 1 will not determine, yet as £ 
think it 07 part of integrity to dare oppoſe popula: 
clamour, | ſhall, in compliance with my good friend, 
and in return for his kind pretent, offer ſuch thoughts 
as occur to me in favour of a divertion, agaiuſt which 
ſo much diſguſt ſeems to prevail at this ſeaſon. 

And in the firſt place, I think it ſhould be con- 
ſidered, that theſe poor Italians, whoſe property is 
their throats, did not come over of their own accord; 
but were invited hither. Nor is the rebellion a ſuſh- 
cient excuſe to ſend them back unrewarded, ſince the 
Cc3 poverty 
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poverty and diſtreſs of this nation, even before this 
rehellion, occaſicned by debts, wars, and almoſt e- 
very public calamity, mult have deterred any perſons, 
from ſuch an undertaking, who had not reſolved to 
have an opera at any rate, and in any ſituation. 

But perhaps this melancholy fituation of our affairs 
was a principal reaſon for the introduction of this 
opera. Is any thing more proper to foften and com- 
poſe the mind in misfortunes than mulic? Hath u 
not always been found the moſt effetual remedy in 
grief? And was accordingly uſed as fuck by the great 
Nero, to calm and compote the agonies of his mind, 
while his own city was in flames; and Homer informs 
us, that Achilles uſed to aſſuage the wrath and im- 
petuoiicy of his temper by the muſic which old Chi- 
ron had taught him. Nay, it hath been preſcribed, 
by phylicians, as a medicine for a diſeaſed mind; 
and we are told by Joſephus, that When Saul was 
« agitated with fits, like a dæmoniac, his ei 
«© not being alle ie give any natural or pbilaſapbical 
„ account of the diftenper, only adviſed the having 
* ſomebedy about him that could ſing and play up- 
„on the harp well. that might be ready at hand to 
« give him the diverſion of an hyma or air. This 
* advice was taken, and David ſent for, who by his 
* voice and harp cured tte patient.” 

Ide great power over the pailions, which the an- 
cient philoſophers aſligned to mulic, is almoit too 
well krewn to be mentioned]. Socrates learned to 
ting, in his old age. Plato had ic high an opinion 
of wufic, that be conũdered the application of it to 
an-uicment only, as a high perverſion ot its inſtitu- 
tion: for he iti gined it given by the god: to wen for 
much more divine and noble purpores. And Pyinha- 
goras (to mention no wore) is known to have held, 
that virtue. peace. health and all other good things, 
was nothing but harmony Fience perh.ps aro:e 
thut notion maintained by ſome of the Greeks, 
from obierving the ſympathy between them, that 
he ſoul of man was ſomething very like the found of 
» addle, 


And 
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And this power muſic is not only capable of exer- 
ciling to allay and compole, it is altogether as effici- 
cious in routing and animating the paſſions. Thus 
Xenophantus is recorded to have incited Alexander 
to arms with his muſic. And Plutarch, in his Laco- 
nic Apothegms, tells us, that Ageſilaus being atked, 
why the Spartans marched (or rather danccd) up to 
the enemy to ſome tune, anſwered, that mulic diſco- 
vered the brave man from the coward: for thoſe fame 
notes which made the eyes of the valiant ſparkle with 
fire, overipread the timorous face with paleneſs, and 
every other mark ct terror. 

This, therefore, is a ſecond good reaſon ſor an 
opera at preſent, provided the mulic be proper!y 
adapted to the times, be chiefly martial, and confi!t 
moſtly of trumpets and kettle- drums. The ſubject 
likewiſe of the drama (though that is generally con- 
lidered as a matter of little conſequence in thoſe 
compoſitions) may lend ſome aſſiſtance; as ſuppoſe, 
for inſtance, rhe famous opera in which the cele- 
brated Nicolini formerly killed a lion with ſo much 
bravery, ſhould be revived on this occaſion. Such 


an example would almoſt animate the ladies, nay, 


even the beaus, to take up arms in defence of their 
country, 

And what are the objections which our antimuſical 
enemies make to this entertainment? 

tirit, I apprehend it hath been ſaid, that the ſoft - 
neis of Italian muſic is calculated to enervate the 
mind. This hath been obviated already but ad- 
mitting the objection true. where is its validity, when 
we cor fer of what perſons the audiences will be 
con poſed ? for not only the common ſoldiers, but 
all interior «© ficers, are excluded by the price. In- 
ed the audienre at an opera conliits chiefly of fire 
gentlemen, fine ladies, and their tervaats, and ex- 
cept a tow general cflicers, whole courage we eught 
to ' nag ine ſuperior ro the power of a languiſhing air, 
ſcarce a per'on is ever preſent, who is likely to ſee a 
carp. or haudle a muſquet: unleſs the opera by 
being regulated as above, thould inſpire a martial 
ſpirit into them. 


Secondly, 


| 
| 
| 
i 
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Secondly, it is ſaid, that the immoderate expence 
cf this diverſion, at a ſeaſon when poverty ſpreads 
its black banner over the whole nation, and when 
much the greater part are reduced to the moit mite- 
ruble degrees of want and necellity, is an argument 
of moſt abandoned extravagance, and indecent pro- 
figacy, ſcarce to be equalled by any example in 


I. iſtory. 
This, I conceive, is the objedtion on which our ad- 


verſarics principally rely. 1 thall apply myſelf, there- 
fore, in a very particular manner, to anſwer it. 

And here l mutt premiſe, that this objection pro- 
ceeds cn a tacit admiſſion cf what is by no means 
true, viz, That the ſums expended on an opera tub- 
ſcription would otherwite be employed in the public 
ſcrvice of the nation. or at leaſt in private charity to 
ſome of the numberleſs objects of it 

Bur this would certainly not be the caſe : for the 
perſon who could think of promoting ſuch a diver- 
tion, in the midit of ſo much calamity, mutt have 
neither heart nor head good enough to feel the dif- 
trefies of a fellow-creature, much lets to relieve them; 
and ſurely it cannot be ſuppoſed, that theſe people 
will advance any thing in defence of his majelty, 
when they fly in his lacred face. by attempting an 
cpera, though he bath himſeit (or | am groſoly 
miſin formed) been pleaſed to declare, it is nut now a 
time for operas. 

We mult therefore conciude, that this money, if 
rot exhauſted for the preſent good purpoie, would 
either remain dormant in the purſe ct its owner, 
cr would otherwiſe be ſacrificed at cards, or livithed 
cn ſome lefs innocent article of luxury or wanton- 
nets. 

1 he expence then of this ertertainment, however 
great it ſhould be, will not injure the public. On 
the contrary, ſuch will be its political utility, that 
I quelilion whether this opera way not preſerve the 
nation. 

For, in the firſt place, can any thing tend more to 
raiſe the public credit abroad, or ſo effecually to 


retute the flanders of thoſe enemies, who have en- 
deavoured 
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deavoured to repreſent us in a bankrupt condition, 
than this very undertaking. It hath been eſteemed 
a malter ſtroke of Roman policy, as well as greatne!s, 
that in their higheſt diſtreſs, they endeavoured by all 
kinds of art, to infinuate their great itrength, and 
aſſert their independency; for which purpole was that 
ever-memor:ble puff, with which they refuted the 


preſents of King Hiero, after the battle of Thrati- 


NICNEC. 

cannot help regarding our ſending for a troop of 
Italian fingers, in this time of diitreis, as a Hate pu 
ef the lame kind. Indeed I am convinced it was 
done with this defign : for are not the very perſons 
vho are the forwarde!t in promoting this diverſion, 
courtiers, and coniegqnently triends to the prelent 

edubliſhment? Are they got people of fortune, and 
— highly intercited in the preſervation of na- 
tional credit? or can help obierving,. as a proot 
of the policy of this meature, another piece of ttate 
craft, tending to thew our great inward urength and 
ſecurity; for while we ſent for this troop of fingers 
into England, we lett ſeveral troops of our ſoldiers 
abroad. And in what part of Turope could this 
policy be played oiF with ſuch advantage as in Italy, 
where our principal enemies reſide, and where the 
ſcheme of our deſtruction is ſuppoted ro have been 
1414? The ſucceſs with which this ſcheme hath been 
attended, mult have anſwered cur expe tation, fince 
it is apparent, by the arrival of thee tingers, that 
they are /uirly taten in, and impoſed upon to believe 
we have wil as much money as ever. 

in this light then the opera and thoſe who encou- 
rage it will deſcrvs our light encomiutas, and the 
mou ription to it muy be ra: tnked with the other pub- 
lic lableriptious at this ſcaſon. And in this light 
we onght to ſee the intention of thoſe who have 
promoted it, for the reaſons above-mentioned ; to 
which | will add the humane maxim, of always al- 
ſigning the beſt motive podible to the actions of every 
one. 

But, on the contrary, ſhould we be fo cruel to 
deny any ſuch good purpoſ: to be at the bottom; 

| nay, 
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ray. ſhould we Cerive this deſire of in opera at pre- 
ent hom ihe moſt dep raved levity of mind. an utter 
inlenfihilitx of public good or evil, yet ve may fill 
draw advantages from cur opera, though | mult own 
cu be fcarre fangu ne enough to derive them 
from &clign, For could it be imagined of any nation, 
at tuck a ſcaſen of danger and diitreſs, {which I de- 
ine PR: inting ar len oth, as the picture is diſagreeable, 
a 1} aiready ſu (fciently known) that conſiderable 
n bers of the inhabitants, initead of contributing 

al] the zi:3ance in their ſeveral capacities to the pub- 
lic, mould ewploy their time and their money in en- 
Geavourry te promote an expenſive foreign diver- 
ſton, corwpoted of all the ingredients of ſottueſs and 
Jazury, jach a nation would not be worth invading. 
No powerful prince could look en iuch a people with 
any eyes of fear or jealouty, nor no wiie on: would 
fend his ſubjects among them, for fear «t enervating 
their minds, and debauching their morals. 

Such a nation could infpire no other ideas into its 
reighbours, than thoſe of contempt and ridicu'2. 
We oraht to be conſidered as the ſilly ſwan, whole 
Yaft breath goes Curt In a cantata, Ard as nothi:s 
but waviou crueley cout! move any power to attack 
us, to would the conqueſt of us be no lefs infamous 
tan barbarovs: and we ſhoulti from the ſame reu- 
fon, be as fafe in the neighhourhooy ot trance, as 
the little commer wealth of Lucca was in that of her 
great ſter of Rome. 

or +!] thele reatons | am for an opera + but I muſt 
then infilt cn ir, that we ſtrike up immediately, other» 
wie | mult defire that ghoſt of an advertitement, call- 
ing tor latter payment from the tubicribers, which 
ha'h haunted the public papers this month, without 
havirg (as it ſeen s) been ipoken to by any one, to 
diſappear immediately: for | would by no means have 
all Europe imagine, that we want nothing to eſtabliſh 
our opera at preſent, but money. 


Ro. 
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No. 10. TU LOD AY, Jaxvary 7, 1746. 


n „ PPT” T7777] OT” TT att 


Tu, Jupiter. quem ftat:rem hbupus urbis atque impert: 
Tere HOHINAMUS: HUNC of RUjUS [30115 a lui ar. 
ceterijque templiis, a teflis wrbis ac n2nibus, a vita 
Virtunifſque civinin omnium arge: et mne baus 
rum inimices, haſtes patrie, latrones Italie, ſcelerum 
ſiedore inter ſe ac nefuria focietate congunttss trernis 
uppliciis, vices mariusfque mattacis 


Cic. in L. Catil, 


To the TRUE PATRIOT. 


Dear Sir, Dec. 14. 1745. 
FT\HOUCGH TI live on a ſmall fortune, in great 
obſcurity, yet | cannot but be intzrited in our 
preſent troubles. My thoughts ſometimes lead me 
to meclitate, what we are likely to expect, ſhould ſue- 
ceſs attend the preſent ravagers of our country. Nay, 
I have even gone fo far as to ſuppoſe them actual vie- 
tors, and have in this light framed an imaginary 
journal of events, with which U here preſent you, az 
with a waking dream. 

The perſon of my drama, or journaliſt, I ſuppoſe 
to be an honeſt tradeſman, living in the buſy part of 
the city. 

. January 1, 1546. 

FT" HIS day the ſuppoſed conqueror was proclaims 

> ed art Stocks Market, amidit the loud acclama- 
tions of Highlanders and friars, I was enabled, from 
my own windows, to view this cerc-a0ny ; Walbrook 
church, the Manſion-houſe, and ſeveral others ad- 
joining, having been burnt and razed in the maſſacre 
of laſt week. Father O-Blaze, an Iriſh dominican, 
read upon the occafion a ſpeech ont of a paper, 
which he ſtiled an extempore addreis, Melwcholy 
as [ was, I could not help ſmiling at one of his ex- 


preilons, 
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preſſions, when ſpeaking ot the new ycar, he talked 
of 7anas's faces, each of which look'd both back- 
ward and forward. 

Jan. 2. A proclamation iſſued for a free parlia- 
ment (according to the declaration) to meet the zuth 
inſtant. The twelve judges removed, and twelve 
new ones appointed, ſome of whom had ſcarce ever 
been in Weitminſer- hall before. 

Jan. 3 Queen Anne's ſtatue in St. Paul's-church- 
yard taken away, and a large crucifix erected in its 
room. 

Jan. 4, 5, 6. The caſh, transfer-books, &c. remo- 
ved to the Tower. from the Bank, South ſea, and 
India- houfes, which ('tis reported) are to be turned 
into convents. 

Jan. o. Three anabaptiſts committed to Newgate, 
for pulling down the crucifix in St. Paul's-church- 
yard. 

Jan. 12. Being the firſt Sunday after Epiphany, 
father Mac- dagger. the royal confeſſor, preached at 
St. James's tworn afterwards of the privy- coun- 
ci] arrived the French ambaſſador with a nume- 
rous retinue. 

Jan. 20 The free parliament opened— the ſpeech 
and addreſſes filled with ſentiments of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. An act of grace propoſed from the 
crown, to pardon all treaſons committed under pre— 
text of any cflice, civil or military, betore the firit 
declaration's being promulyzated. which was in the 
iſle of Mull, about % months ago. The judges 
conſulted, whether all perſons throughout Great- 
Britain were intended to be bound by this promul- 
gation, as being privy to it. Las held they were, 
becauſe Iguorantia legis non excuſat. 

Jan. 22. Three +1embers, to wit, Mr D- n, Mr. 
P—t, and Mr. L- n, were ſeized in their houſes, and 
ſent to the Tower, by a warrant from a ſecretary of 
fate. The ſame day I heard another great man was 
diſmiſſed from his place, but lus name I could neither 
learn nor gueſs. 


2 Jar. 
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Jan. 23. His highneſs ſends a meſſage to the houſe, 
that he would = no further removals, till he ſaw 
better reaſon. 

Jan. 24. A great court at St James's, at which 
-— "oa * and and“ and“ and“, and all kiſſed 

ands. 

Jan. 24. The three anabaptiſts above-mentioned 
tried for their offence, and ſentenced to be hang'd. 
Executed the ſame day, attended by Mr. Mac-henly 
the ordinary. Their teacher, Mr. Obadiah Wathum, 
the currer, was reſuled acceſs from their firſt com- 
mitment. 

Jan. 26. This day the Gazette informs us, that 
Portſmouth, Berwick, and Plymouth, were delivered 
into the hands f French commiſſiries, as cautionary 
towns; and alto twenty ſhips of the line, with their 
guns and rigging, purſuant to treaty. 

Jan 2). Tom blatch, the old ſmall-conl man, 
committed to the Compter, for a violent aftault on 
father Mac-dagger and three young friars. Twas 
the talk about town. that they had attempted the 


chaltity of his daughter Kate. 


Jan. 28. A bill brought into the commons, and 
twice read the ſame day. to repeal the act of habeas 
corpus, and that by which the writ de Heretico com- 
burendo was aboliſhed. A mutiny the ſame day a- 
mong the Highland ſoldiers ——quelled by doubling 
their pay. 

Jan 31. The above biil paſſed, and the royal 
aſſent given. A motion made about the reſtoration 
of abbey lands; — rejected by the lords, ſeven 
Engliſh Roman Catholic peers being in the majo- 
rity. 

February 1. All peerages declared void ſince the 
revolution, and 24 new peers created, withont a foot 
of land in the iſland. A fecond mutiny among the 
foldiery. 

Feb 2. Long-Acre and Covent-Garden allotted 
out in portions to the Highland guards. Two wa- 
termen and a porter committed to the Lolards tower 


at Lambeth, for hereſy 


Vor. IX. Dd | Feb. 
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Feb 3. Father Poignardini, an Italian jeſuit, made 
privy-ſeal. A bill propoſed agaiaſt the liberty of the 
preſs, and to place the nomination of jurors, exempt 
from chullenge, in the crown Several catholic 
lords and gentlemen, being Englifh. quit the court 
and retire into the conniry. More licretics lent to 
Lanbeth 

Feb 65 A promotion of 18 general officers, three 
only of which were rneliſh. Lord John Drum md 

aa In eolo! 5 ot the firit regiment of toot ards, 
the Dube of Perth of the ſecond, and Lord George 
Nur av of the third. 

eh 6. Various grants pred the privy ſeal of lands 
"1 v1T10905 counties to generals, ecclel{iatiics, and other 

frites, all toreigner: 

h \ petition from various perſons, ſufferers 
by the ſaid er ſetein forth their fidelity to the 
government, and tha! Particusarlyi in the late troubles, 
though — nad never enter'd into any ſchemes in 
ſavour of his prefent Highnels, yet they had con- 
ſtantly declined al! ſubſeriptions, affociations, Cc. 
to his prejudice, Father Mac dagger brought them 
for anlwer, that the aſſhciators and nb! <ribers had 
ar leuſt thewn :heir attachment to {oras government, 
bur that an indifference tu all government delerved 
favonr from none, and that therefore their petition 
Was re}; _ 

Feb. 13. Ae Aeg de nent in Smithfield — Mr. 
Mac-her, 22 tended them, „ned on this exttaordi- 
nary occaſion by father ()-Blaze, the dominican. 

Feb c Rumours of a plot. More heretics com- 
mitted. The judges feel: We the power of the crown 
to nend has Father ae dagger made preſident 

'agualen coll ge in Grſord. 

Feb. 2. Four lors and two commoners taken in- 
to cuſtody for the plot, all Ensliſn. and two of them 
Roman catholics he deanry of Chriit church gi— 
ven to father Poi-mardini. and the hiltoprics of Win- 
cheiter and Fly, to the general of the jeſuits order, 
reſident in Italy. 

Feb 28. Six more hereties burnt 5 Imithfield. A 
frei motion mae to retior? the abbey lands —— 

carried 
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carried in the lord's houſe, but rejected by the com- 
mons. Several members of the lower houſe ſent to 
the tower by a iecretary ot {tate's warrant, and the 
next day expelled, and lined, by the privy council 
10cc J. each. 

March 1. The French ambaſidor made a duke, 
with precedence The motion tor rettoring abbey 
lands carried, and an adudreis ot both houtes pre— 
pared upon the occaion ape Breton given back 
to the French, and Gibraltar and Portmahon to the 
Spaniards, 

March 2. Seven more heretics burnt A mettage 
from the crown, defirin the advice of the free pur- 
liament touching the tunds. An humble addrstb im- 
mediately voted by way of anſwer, praying that his 
Highneſs would take juch methods, as they might 
be eftectually and ſpeedily aunthilited 

March 4 An eminent pbyſician fined 200 marks 
in the King s-bench, for an inuendo at Batſon's, 
that Bath water was prelerable to holy water. 
Three hundred Highlanders, of the oppofite party. 
with their wives and children, maſſacred in »cot- 
land. The Pope's nuncio arrived this evening at 
Greenwich. 

March 7. The Pope's nuncio makes his public en- 
try — met at the Royal-Exchange by my lord Mayor 
(a Frenchman) with the Aldermen, who have all the 
honour to kiss his toe Proc edo to Pan!'s-church- 
yard —met there by father O-{Blaze, who invites him, 
in the naine of the new Vicar: general and his Coors, 
to a combulltio tarotliciru: aft then going to be cele- 
brated. His eminence ace epts the oiker kindly, and 
attends them to Emithfiel.), v.here the ordinary is 
introduced and well received The auncio proceeds 
thence to St. fames's, where he had been expected 
for five hours—the nobility and great officers of 
ſtate all admitted to kits his toe -A grand oſſice 
opened the fame night in Drury-lane for the tale of 
pardons and indulgences. 

March ). My little boy Tacky taken ill of the 
itch, He had been on the parade with his godfather 

P 3 the 
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the day before, to ſee the life-guards, and had jut 
touched one of their plaids. 

March 12. His Highneſs ſends a meſſage to the 
commons, acquainting them with his defign of equip- 
ping a large fleet for the aſſiſtance of his good brother 
of France, and for that purpoſe demanding two mil- 
lions, to be immediately raiſed by a capitation. A 
warm debate thereon. His Highneſs goes to the 
houſe of commons at 12 at night, places himſelf in 
the ſpeaker's chair, and introduces the French am- 
baſſador. Ris excellency makes a long ſpeech, tet» 
ting forth the many ſervices which his maſter had 
lone this nation, and the great good-will he had al- 
wars borne towards them, and concluding with ma- 
ny hanghty menaces, in caſe they ſhould prove un- 
wratetul for all his favours. He is ſeconded by the 
laird of Keppoch, chancellor of the exchequer The 
ipeaker ſtands np, and utters the word privilege, 
upon which he is ſent to the Tower. Then Mr. 
Chanceilor of the exchequer moved, that the mem- 
hers a gainſt the motion might have leave to with- 
drav; and ſeveral having left the houſe, the queſtion 
was put, and carried in the affirmative, nemine con- 
iridicente, 

March 16. Lord C. J. W—les, and admiral 
V n, hang'd at Tyburn. Several others were 
reprieved, on the merit of having been enemies to 
thoſe two great men. and were only ordered to be 
whipt at the curt's tail. 

March 7. Freſh rumours of a plot a riot in the 
city -- 2 riſing in the north a deſcent in the weit— 
confufions, uproars, commitments, hangings, bura- 
ings, Cc. Cc. 


verbum non amplius adde m. 
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No 11. TUESDAY, Jartvary 14, 1749. 


— . — 


Te x; onuenr” 4 de ci ru. ur 
. Ti wane $I Tal ws 4 ⁰ ur 
Evziz. in Pu xxIse, 


To tne TRUE PATRIOF. 
SIR, 


am a citizen, a haberdaſher by trade, and one ©, 

thoſe pertons to whom: the worid allow the epi- 
thets ot wile and prudent. And enjoy this charac- 
ter the more, as | can {wurly ature mylelf [ deferve 
it: nor am indebred on this acconnt, to any thing 
but my own regular conduct, unlets ro the god 1 in- 
ſtructions with which wy father launched me into 
the world, and upon „ hich [ formed this gran 
principle, Thi et there i; no real value in any thing 
„ ut money. 

he f truth of this propoſition may be argued from 
hence, that it is the ont) thing in the value of which 
mankind are agreed for, as to ail other matters, 
wie they are hel, in tiigh eltimation by tome, they 
are ditregarded and locked on as cheap and vorthle!s 
by others. Nay, I believe it is difficult to find any 
two perions, who place wn equal valution on any vie- 
tue, good or great quality Whatever. 

Now, having once ehubliſhed this great rule, I 
have, by rcjerence toit. been entble.} to ſet a certain 
value on every thing ene; in which. | have governed 
myiclf by two cautions, 110, Newer to purchaſe too 
Gear; and, zdly, (Whick is a more uncommon degree 


of wiicom) never to over value what | am to tell; 


by which latter milcondut | have obſerved many 

perſons guilty of great imprudence 
it is not my purpote to trouble you with exempli- 
fcations of the foregoing rule, in my ordinary call- 
D d 3 ing: 
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ing: I ſhall proceed to acquaint you with my conduct 
concerning thoſe things which ſome lilly people call 
invaluable, ſuch as reputation, virtue, ſenſe, beauty, 
Sc. all which I have reduced to a certain ſtandard : 
For. as your friend Mr. Adams ſays, in his letter on 
the late fait, | imagine every man, woman, and thin 
to hive their price, His aſtoniſhment at which tru 
made me ſmile, as I dare ſwear it did you; it is, in- 
de:d, agreeable enough to the ſimplicity of his cha- 
racter. | 

But to proceed — In my youth | fell violently in 
love with a very pretty woman. She had a good 
fortune: but it was 5co J. leſs than I could with juſ- 
tice demand, (I was heartily in love with her, that's 
the truth on it) I therefore took my pen and ink (for 
I do nothing without them) and ſet down the parti- 
culars in the following manner: 


Mrs. Amey Fairface debtor to Stephen Grub. 


6: a . a 
For fortune, as per marriage 5000 oo OO 
Per contra creditor. 
Imprimis, To caſh — 4500 00 CO 
Item, To beauty (for ſhe had a 
great deal, and | had a n 109 oo OO 
value for it) 
Hiem, To wit, as per converſation 2 10 o 
Item, Lo her affection for me 30 oo oo 


chaſte education, and being a 
good workwoman at her needle, 
in all 

Item, To her ſkill in muſic 


item, To dancing 


8 
8 


Item. To good houſewifery a TH: 
50 


— — I oo 
—— o o 0&6 


4683 11 ©6 
Mrs. Amey debtor — 5<0O OO ©O 
Per contra creditor —_— 4083 11 ©6 
Due to balance —— 316 8 06 


You 
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You ſee, Sir, I ſtrained as hard as poſſible, and 
placed a higher value (perhaps) on her ſeveral per- 
fections, than others would have done; but the ba- 
lance ſtill remained againſt her, and I was reduced 
to the neceſſary alternative of ſacrificing that ſum for 
ever, or of quitting my miſtreſs. You may eafily 

eſs on which a prudent man would determine, 

adeed, I had ſufficient reaſon to be afterwards plea- 
ſed with my prudence, as ſhe proved to be a leſs va- 
luable woman than | imagined : for, two years af- 
terwards, having had a confiderable loſs in trade, by 
which the balance above was ſatisfied, I renewed my 
addrefles, but the falſe- hearted creature (forſooth) 
refuſed to ſee me. 

A ſecond occaſion which I had for my pen and ink, 
in this way, was, when the fituation of my affairs, 
after ſome loſſes, was ſuch, that I could-clearly have 
put 500 |, in my pocket by breaking. The account 
then ſtood thus: 

. 
Stephen Grub, debtor to caſh — 15080 o eco 


Per contra creditor, 


. 
To danger to ſoul as per perjury 105 CO o 
To danger to body as per felony 100 OO ©O 
To loſs of reputation 500 oo CO 
To conſcience as per injuring others © O2 66 


To incidental charges, trouble, &c. 100 co oo 


I am covinced you are ſo good a maſter of figures, 
that I need not calt up the balance, which mult fo 
viſihly have determined me to preſerve the character 
of an honeſt man. 

Not to trouble you with more inſtances of a life of 
which you may eaſily gueſs the whole by this ſpeci- 
men; for it hath been entirely tranſacted by my gol- 
den rule; I ſhall haſten to apply this rule, by which 
I ſuppoſe many other perſons in this city conduct 
themſelves, to the preſent times. 

And here, Sir, have we not reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that ſome good men, for want of duly W 

* 
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the danger of their property, Cc. from the pretens. 
rebellion, and low ſtate of public credit, have been 
too tenacious of their money on the preſent occaſion: 
for, if we admit that the whole is in danger, ſurely 
it is the office of prudence to be generous ot the leiſcr 
part, in order to ſecure the greater. 

Let us fee how this ſtands on paper; for thus only 
we can argue with certainty. 

Suppole, then, the given ſum of your property be 
20.009 [, 

The value of ſ:curing this will be more, or les in 
proportion to the danger; for the truth of witch 
nesd only appeal to the common practice of iniur- 
ance. 

lt the chance then be twenty to one, it follows 
that the value of infurance is at an average with 
roco /. 

And propertionally more or lefs, as the danger is 
greater or leſs. 

There are beſides, two other articles, which I bad 
like to have forgot, to which every man almoit ailixes 
ſome value. Theſe are religion and liberty. Suppoſe 
there!:re we ſet down. 


7. Fo 4. 
Religion at — — c it 
And liberty at — — CO 03 c6 


And I think none but a profligate fellow can value 
them at a lower rate: it follows. that to tecn:e them 
from the fame proporiton of danger as above. is Warth 
1c 1d. 

Now this laſt frm may be undoubtedly fired, 2s it 
wou!l-] not be miiſed or called for, if men woull ©.if 
ſerioufly conlider the preieryv ition of what is {6 inft- 
nitely more valuable, their property; and auveice 
their money in its defence, in due proportion to the 
degree of its danger. And as there is nothing ſo 
pleaſant as clear gain, it mutt give ſome ſatisfaction 
to every thinking man, that while he riiques his mo- 
ney for the pretervation of his property, his religion 
and liberty are toilzd hiu into the bargain, 

| Yon 
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You ſee, Sir, I have fairly balanced between thoſe 
hot-headed zealots, who ſet theſe conveniencies above 
the value of money, and thoſe profligate wicked peo- 
ple, who treat them as matters of no concern or mo- 
ment. 

have therefore been a little ſurprized at the back- 
wardnels ot ſome very provent men on this occaſion : 
for it would be really doing them an injury to ſuſpet 
they do not ſet a juſt value on money, while every 
action of their lives demonſtrate the contrary. I can 
therefore napnte this conduct only to a firm periua- 
tion that there will be fooliſh people enough found, 
who, from loyalty to their king, zeul for their coun- 
try or tome other ridiculous principle, will fubfcribe 
ſutticient tums for the defence of the public : and fo 
they might ſave their own money, w hich will gil in- 
creaſe in value, in proportion to the diitreis and po- 
verty of the nation, 

[his would be certainly a with and right way of 
reaſoning; and ſuch a conduct mut be hig! hly com- 
mendable, if the fact ſuppoted was true; for as no- 
thing is fo truly great as tc turn the penny while the 
world ſuſpects your ruin: o to convert the misfor- 
tunes of a whole community ro your own emolument 
mutt be a thing highly eli; Zible by cvery good man, 
i e. every Plumb But | am atraid this rule will 
reach only private perions at moit, and cannot ex- 
tend to thoſe whole exan p'es, while they keep their 
on puries ſhut, lock up the purſes of all their neigh- 
bours 

A fallacy of the ſame kind I am afraid we fall into, 
when we refute to lend cur money to the zovernvment 
at a moderate miterett, in hopes of extorting more 
from the prolic purſe; with which thought a very 
good ſort of man, a plumb, ſeemed yelterday to hug 
himnfelf in a converſation which we had upon this 
ſubject: but upon the nearelt computation I could 
make with my pen, which I handled the moment he 
left me, I find that this very perſon who propoſed to 
gain 1 per Cent, in 20, oo. would, by the conſe- 
quential effect on the public credit, be a cons loſer 


of 24 To 
In 
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In ſhort, I am afraid certain perfons may at this 
time run the hazard of a fate which roo oitcn attends 
very wile men, who have not on ail occatons a re- 
courle to figures, and may incur the eenture of an old 
proverb, * By being penny wite and pound foolilh,” 
And fince I may be involved, againſt my will, in the 
calamiry. I thall be obliged to you if you will publith 
theſe cautions, from, 


SIR, 
Your humble ſ-rvant, 
STEPHEN GRUB. 
N. B. As your paper ſupplies the place of three 


evening polls, | fave 144 per week by it; for 
which pray accept my acknowledginent, 


— 


— ———— ( — 


No. 13. FT UESDAY, JAN VaR 28, 1746. 


——— 


Qui non recte inſtituunt atque erudiunt liberos, non > 
lum liberis ſed et reipublice faciunt injuriam. 
CICERO, 


R. Apaus having favoured me with a ſecond 

letter, I hall give it the public without any 
apology. If any thing in it ſhonld at firſt a little 
ſhock thoſe readers who know the world better, | 
hope they will make allowances for the 1gnoranc? and 
ſimplicity of che writer. 


To the TRUE PATRIOT. 
My Worthy Friend, 


Am concerned to find, by all our public accounts, 

I that the rebels {till continue in the land. In my 
laſt I evidently proved, that their ſucceſſes were ow- 
ing to a judgment denounced 4gainit our tins, and 
concluded with ſome exhortations for averting the 
divine 
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divine anger, by the only methods which ſuggeſted 
themſelves to my mind. Theſe exhortations, | by the 
event, | perceive have not had that regard paid to 
them I had reaſon to expect. Indeed I am the more 
confirmed in this conjecture, by a lad whom | lately 
met at a neighbouring baronet's, where I ſojourn'd 
the two laſt days of the year, with my good friend 
Mr. Wilton. 

This lad, whom I imagined to have been come 
from ſchool to viſit his friends for the holidays, (for 
though he is perhaps of ſufficient age. | found, on 
era uination, he was not yet qualified for the univer- 
ſity) is, it ſeems, a man /uz Juris ; ; and 1s, as | gather 
from the young damfels Sir Jobn' 8 daughters, 4 
member of thc fociety of Bowes. I know not whe- 
ther | ſpell the word right? for I am not athamed to 
fay, 1 neither underitand its Etymology nor true im- 
port, as it hath never once occurred in any lexicon or 
dictionary which I have yet peruſed. 

Whatever this ſociety may be, either the lad with 
whom 1 commnned is an unworthy member, or it 
would become the government to put it down by au- 
thority ; for he uttered many things during our dif- 
courſe, for which I would have well ſcourged any of 
the youth under my care. 

He had not long entered the chamber beſore he 
acquainted the damiels, that he and his companions 
had carried the opera, in oppoſition to the puts; by 
which [ afterwards learnt, he meant all ſober and 
diicreet perſons And fags! fays he, (Jam afraid 
though he made uſe of a "worſe word) we expected 
the biſhops wonld have interfered ; but if they had, 
we thould have filenced them. I then thought to wy- 
ſelf, rippling, if I had you well-horſed on the back 
of another Jad, I would teach you more reverence to 
their lordthips. 

This opera. I am informed, is a diverſion in which 
a prodigious ſum of money, more than 1s to be col- 
tected out of twenty parilhcs, is lavithed away or. 
foreign eunuchs and papitils, very fcandalous to be 
ſuffered at any time, eſpecially at a ſeaſon when both 
war and tamine hang over our heads. 

During 
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During the whole time of our repaſt at dinner. 
the young gentleman entertained us with an account 
of ſev drums and routs, at which he had been 
preſent. Theſe are, it ſeems, large congregations of 
men and women, who, inſtead of aſſembling toge- 
ther to hear ſomething that is good; nay, or to divert 
themſelves with gambols, which might be allowed 
now and then in holiday times, meet for no other 
purpoſe but that of gaming, for a whole guinea and 
much more at a ſtake. At this married women fit up 
all night, nay ſometimes till one or two in the morn- 
ing, neglect their families, loſe their money, and 
ſome, Mr. Wilſon fays, have been ſuſpected of doing 
even worſe than that, Yet this is ſuffered in a chri- 
ſtian kingdom; nay, '( qued prorſus incredibile eft } 
the holy ſabbath is, it ſeems, proſtituted to thele 
wicked revellings; and card-playing goes on as pub- 
lickly then, as on any other day; nor is this only a- 
mong the young lads and damſels, who might be 
ſuppoſed to know no better, but men advanced in 
years, and grave matrons, are not aſhamed of being 
caught at the fame paſtime. O Tempora © Mors! 

When grace was faid after meat, and the damſels 
departed, the lad began to grow more wicked. Sir 
John, who is an honeſt Engliſhman, hath no other 
wine but that of Portngal. This our Bowe could 
not drink; and when Sir John very nobly declared he 
ſcorned to indulge his palate with rarities, for which 
he muſt furniſh the foe with money to carry on a 
war with the nation, the ſtrippling replied, Rat the 
nation (God forgive me for repeating ſuch words) 
I had rather live under French government than be 
debarred from French wine Obo, my youth! if I 
had you horſed, thinks I again.—But indeed, Sir 
John well ſcourged him with his tongue for that 
expreſſion, and I ſhould have hoped he had made 
him #ſhained, had not his ſubſequent behaviour 
fhewn him totally void of grace For when Sir John 
aſked him for a toaſt, which you know is another 


word for drinking the health of one's friend or 
Ba of public eminence, he * 
2 


wife, or ſome per 
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the health of a married woman, filled out a bumper 
of wine, ſwore he would drink her health in Vinegar, 
and at laſt openly profeſt he would commit adultery 
with her if he could. Pre Pudor ! Nay, and if 
ſuch a fin might admit of any aggravation, ſhe is, it 
ſeems a Lady of very high degree, et guidem, the wife 
of a lord. 

Et dies et charta deficerent f id vell-»m percurrere, 
uta quidem impura et impudica que memorare neſas, 
recitatit Nor is this youth, it fteems a monſter or 
prodigy in the age he lives; on the contrary, I am 
told he is an exemplar ouly of all the reſt. - 

But I now proceed to what muſt ſurprize you. 
After he had ſpent an hour in rehearling all the vices 
to which youth have been ever too much addicted, 
and thewn us that he was poſſeſſed of them all. Ur 
gut impudicus, adulter, Casco, Aleca, manu, ventre 
fene, bona Patria laceraverat, he began to enter upon 
politics, 


O Preceres cenſure epus an haruſpice nobis. 


This ftrippling, this bowe, this rake, diſcovered 
likewiſe all the wickedneſs peculiar to age, and that 
he had not with thoſe vices which proceed from the 
warmth of youth, one of the virtues which we ſhould 
naturally expect from the ſame fanguine diſpoſition, 
He ſhewed ns, that gray hairs could add nothing but 
hypocriſy to him; for he avowed public proſtitution; 
tughed at all honour, public tpirit and patriotiſm, 
and gave convincing proots that the molt phlematic 
old miſer upon earth could not be fooner tempred 
with gold to perpetrate the moſt horrid iniquities than 
himſelf, 

Whether this youth be { 9u-d tie cred; ) concerned 
himſelf in the public weal. or whether he have his 
information from others I hope he greatly exceeded 
the truth in what he delivered cn this ſubject: For 
was he to be believed, the concluſion we muſt draw 
would be, that the only cor gern of our ow men, 
even at this time, was for places and penhons; that 
initead of applying themſelves to renovate and reſore 

Vor. IX. Ee our 
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our ſick and drooping common weal, they were 
ſtruggling to get cloſeſt to her heart, and, like leeches, 
to fuck her laſt drop of vital blood. 

I hope, however, better things, and that this lad 
deſerves a good rod as well for lying as for all his 
other iniquity; and if his parents do not take care 
to have it well laid on, I can aſſure them they have 
much to anſwer for. 

Mr. Wilſon now found me grow very uneaſy, as 
indeed I had been from the beginning, nor could any 
thing bur reſpect to the company have prevented me 
from correcting the boy long before; be therefore 
endeavoured to turn the diſcourſe, and afked our 
ipark, when he left London? To which he anſwered 
the Wedneſday before. How, Sir, ſaid I, travel on 
Chriſtmas-day? Was it fo, ſays he, fags: that's 
more than I knew; but why not travel on Chriſtmas- 
day as well as any other? Why not, faid I, lifting 
my voice; for 1 had loſt all patience. Was you not 
brought up in the chriſtian religion? Did you ne- 
ver learn your catechiſm ! He then burſt out into an 
unmannerly laugh, and ſo provoked me, that I 
thould certainly . ſmote him, had I not laid my 
crabſtick down in the window, and had not Mr. 
Wilſon been fortunately placed between us. Odſo, 
Mr. Parſon, ſays he, are you there? I wonder I had 
not ſmoked you before. Smoke me! anſwered I, 
and at the ſame time leap'd from my chair, my wrath 
being highly kindled. At which inſtant a jackanapes, 
who ſat on my left hand, whipt my peruke from my 
head, which I no ſooner perceived than I porrected 
lim a remembrance over the face, which laid him 
ſprawling on the floor. I was afterwards concerned 
at the blow, tho' the conſequence was only a bloody 
noſe, and the lad who was a companion of the others, 
and had uttered many wicked things, which I preter- 
mitted in my narrative, very well deſerved correc- 
rection. | 

A buſtle now aroſe, not worth recounting, which 
ended in my departure with Mr. Wilſon, tho' we had 
propoſed to tarry there that night, ' 
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In our way home, we both lamented the peculiar 
hardineſs of this country, which ſeems beat on its 
own deſtruction, nor will take warning by any vilita- 
tion, till the utmolt wrath of divine vengeance over- 
takes it, 

In diſcourſing upon this ſubject, we imputed much 
of the preſent profligacy to the notorious want of care 
in parents in the education of youth, who, as my 
friend informs me, with very little ſchool learning, 
and not at all inſtructed (ne minime guidem i: butt ) 
in any principles of religion, virtue and morality, are 
brought to the great city, or ſent to travel to other 
great cities abroad, betore they are twenty years ol 
age, where they become their own maſters, and ener- 
vate both their bodies and minds with all forts of diſ- 
eaſes and vices, before they are adult. 

I ſhall conclude with a paſlage in Ariſtotle's Poli- 
tics, Lib. VIII. Cap. rt. Or: u wv TS vouediry e 
dier R yes ev tov wigs THY r View , wi; ay ani - 
Carnous. „ ode ir TH; reli & N,“, dre, GAA 
rag FONT » Which for the fake of women, and 
thoſe few gentlemen who do not underitand Greek, 
J have rendered ſomewhat paraphraſtically in the 
vernacular. * No man can doubt but that the edu- 
* cation of youth ought to be the principal care of 
every legiſlator; by the negle&t of which, great 
* miſchief accrues to the civil polity in every city.” 

I am, while you write like an honeſt man, and a 
good chriſtian, 


Your hearty friend and well-wiſher, 


AAA ADans. 
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— Ir ſanus paucis videatur eo gu, 
Maxima pars hyminum morbo jactatur codem. 


Hor. 


Have heard of a man who believed there was no 

ret! extilence in the world but himſelf; and that 
u hatever he {aw without him was mere phantom and 
illuſion. 

This philſopher, I imagine, hath not had many 
followers in theory; and yet if we were to derive 
the principles of mankind from their practice, we 
thould be aimolt perſuaded that ſomewhat like this 
madneſs had poſſ.fled not only particular men, but 
their feveral orders and profeſſions. For though they 
do not abfolutely deny all exiitence to other perſons 
and things, yet it is certain they hold them of no con- 
ſequence, and little worth their conſideration, unleis 
they trench ſomewhat towards their own order or 
calling. 

As an inſtance of this, let us obſerve three or four 
members of any profeſſion met together in a general 
company, though it be never fo large, they make 
no fcruple of engroſſing the whole converſation, and 
turning it to their own profeſſion, without the leaſt 
conlideration of all the other perſons preſent, 

Another example of the ſame temper may be feen 
in the monopolizing particular words, and confining 
their meaning to their own purpoles, as if the reſt of 
the world had in reality no right to their application, 
A figual inſtance of which is in the adjective good. 
A word which of all others mankiad would least wiſh 
to be debarred from the ule of, or from appropriating 
to themſelves and their triends. 

Now when the divine, the free-thinker, the citizen 
the whig, the tory, Sc. pronounce ſuch aa individual 
to be a good mai, it is plain that they have all ſo 

many 
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many different meanings; and he may be a very good 
man in the opinion of one in the company, who 
would be a very bad one in that of all the others. 

I remember to have ſupped laſt winter, at a ſur- 

on's, where were preſent ſome others of the faculty. 

he gentleman of the houſe declared he had a very 
good ſubject above in the garret. As the gentleman 
who ſaid this was, I knew, himſelf as — a ſubject 
as any in the kingdom, [ could not avoid ſurprize at 
his chuſing to confine ſuch a perſon in a cold night, 
in ſuch a place: but I ſoon found my miltake, and 
that this good ſubject had been hanged the day before 
for a molt heinous felony. 

An error of the ſame kind once happened to me 
amongſt ſome gentlemen of the army, who all agreed 
that one Mr. Thunderſon was the beſt man in Eng- 
land. I own I was ſomewhat ſtaggered when I heard 
he was a corporal of grenadiers: but how much more 
was [ aſtoniſhed when I found that he had half a dozen 
wives, and was the wickedeſt fellow in the whole re- 
giment. 

| cannot quit this head without remarking, that 
much inconvenience may ariſe from theſe miſtakes ; 
and one indeed happened in the laſt mentioned in- 
ſtance ; for a grave wealthy widow, of above forty, 
in the town 4 och the regiment was quarted, hav- 
ing doubtleſs heard the ſame character of this man 
from his officers, and miſunderſtanding them, as I 
myſelf had done before their explanation, fell in love 
with his goodneſs and married him. A third ex- 
ample may be drawn from the attention of the readers 
of books, or the ſpectators at plays. I have ſome- 
where heard of a Geographer who received no other 
pleaſure from the Aneid of Virgil, than by tracin 
out the Voyage of Eneas in the map. To which f 
may add a certain coachmaker, who having ſufficient 
Latin to read the tory of Phaeton in the Metamor- 
phoſis, thook his head that ſo fine a genius for mak- 
mg Chariots as Ovid had, was thrown away on mak- 


poems. | 

This ſelfiſh attention (if I may fo call it) in the 

ſpectators at our theatres muſt be evident to all who 
E e 3 have 
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have ever frequented them. Every Joke on a cour- 
tier's not paying his dehts, is iure to receive a thun- 
dering applaute from the pit and galleries. This 
debt is, however paid by the boxes, on the firſt face- 
tions alluſion to horns, or any other ſymbol of cuc- 
kuldom. inde24 the whole houſe are tellom unani- 
mous in then claps, unleſs when the ridicule is againit 
the miniiiry, the law. or the clergy ; whence, | tup- 
pot». that as government, law and religion, are 
locked upon as the great grievences of the nation, 
the whole audience think themſelves alike intereſted 
in their demolition. 

| knew a gentleman, who had great delight in 
obſerving the humours of the vulgar, and for that 
purpoſe uted fiequently to mount into the upper 
gallery. Here, as he told me, he once ſeated him- 
iclt between two perions, one of whom he toon dil- 
covered to be a broken Taylor; and the other. a ſer- 
vant in a country family. juſt arrived in town. The 
play was Henry the Eighth, with that auguſt repre- 
ſentation of the coronation. The former of theſe, 
inſtead of admiring the great magnificence exhibited 
in that ceremony. obſerved with a ſigh, That he 
* believed very few of theſe cloaths were paid for.” 
And the latter being afk d how he liked the play, 
being the firit he had ever ſeen) anſwered, * It was 
© all vers fine; but nothing came up. in his opinion, 
to the ingenuity of ſnuffing the candles.“ 

4 conrot omit the following ſtory, which I think 
a very lrong example of the temper | have above re- 
marked. ] remember to have been pretent at a cer- 
tain religious aſſembly of rhe people called Metho- 
dills, where the preacher named the following text: 
It is reported that fornication is among you. The 
whole congregation, as well as mytelf expected, be- 
heve, a he leſome diſſertation on all criminal converſe 
between the ſexes; and tome, who laboured under 
ſuſpicions of that kind. began to expreis much ap- 
prehenſion and uneaſineis in their countenances but 
to our great ſurprize, the ſern:0n was entirely confin'd 
to the former part of the text, and we were only in- 
firucted in the nature and various kinds of * 
| his 
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This gave me ſome curiofity to enquire into the cha- 
racter ot to extraordinary a preacher ; and I found, 
to my perfe& ſatisfaction, that he had got his living 
many years by collecting articles of news fer one cf 
the publick papers. 

It we refie& ſeriouſly on this diſpoſition of man- 
kind, to univertally exerted in private life, it will lead 
ns to account for the behaviour of men and parties 
in public, and we ſhall lofe much of that ſurprise, 
which might otherwiſe naturally enough affect us, 
from obterving the rigid adherenee which men of no 
diſtoneſt characters preſerve to their own party and 
their own ſchemes. Flence it 1+, that men become 
more the ſubjects of our conſideration than meaſures; 
and hence it hath fometimes happened, that men 
(and thoſe not the worlt of men neither) have been 
more intent on advancing their own ſchemes, than 
on advancing the good of the public, and would have 
riſqued the preſervation of the latter, rather than 
* given up the purtuit of the former I have faid 

; I have invented it; I have writ upon it; are as 
ſubſtantial argnments with ſome politicians, as they 
are with the doctor in Gil Flas, who had writ on the 
virtues of hot water, and therefore refuſed to agree 
with thoſe who preſcribe cold. To ſay the truth, 
this partiality to ourſelves, onr own opinions, and 
our own party, hath introduced many dangerous evils 
into commonwealths, Tt is this humour which keeps 
up the name of jacobitiſm in this kingdom: and it is 
this humour only, from which his pretent Majeſty or 
his adminiſtration can derive a ſingle enemy within it, 
The Oryos:TrIoON (if a hariful of wen, and thoſe for 
the molt part totally inſignificant, as well in fortune 
as abilities, are worthy that name) would, | helieve, 
be pnzzled to give any better reaſon tor their conduct 
than the aforeſaid door, or than parion Adams hath 
done for them, who ſays, that Oppoſition 1s derived 
from the verb oppons, and that the Englith of the 
verb 2fp2ns is to oppoſe. 


No. 24. 
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— A... AM. n.! _—— 


— 


m— Medici median pertundite tenam. Juv. 


Have heard it often objected to the friends of the 

— r when they have expreiled their ap- 
prehenſions of a Jacobite party in this kingdom, that 
theſe fears were counterfeited, in order to form an 
argument for the ſupport of a ſtanding army, or to 
excuſe ſome other miniſterial ſchemes; for that, in 
reality, the very ſeeds of Jacobitiln were deſtroyed, 
and rooted out from the minds of every Proteſtant 
Britiſh ſubject. | 

I am not aſhamed to own myſelf to have been one 
of the many who were impoſed on by theſe ſuggeſt · 
ions; I am much more concerned to ſee that this was 
an impoſition, and that experience ſhould at laſt have 
convinced every man, that there are ſtill ſome perſons, 
(an inconſiderable party indeed, when compared to 
the number of loyal ſubjects) who profeſs the prote- 
ſtant religion while they with well to the deſigns of 
a popilh pretender. 

The principal motive which induced me to hold 
my former opinion, was the reaſonablene!s of it I 
diſbelie ved the exiltence of proteſtant Jacobitiſm, from 
the ſame principles which inſpire me to deny our aſſent 
to many of thele ſtrange relatious which certain voy- 
age writers recount to us. I looked upon ſuch an 
animal] as a greater monſter, than the moſt romantic 
of theie writers have ever deſcribed, and was there- 
fore eaſily perſuaded to credit thoſe who very ſolemnly 
aſſured us. there was no ſuch to be found in the land. 

I have hitherto avoided any conteſt with theſe fort 
of gentlemen, not from the contempt of fo poor a vic- 
tory : for | ſhould think my labours well beſtowed in 
bringing the weakeſt of thera over to the yp 

| truth; 
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truth; but in plain fact, they are the laſt perſons with 
whom would willingly enter the hits of diſputation, 
from abſolute deſpair of ſucceſs; for what is fo diffi- 
cult to anſwer as nothing, or what more impollivle to 
be evinced, than the light of the ſan to him who hath 
not eyes to diſcern it. I have therefore greatly ad- 
mired the patriotiſm of thote heroes, who have for- 
merly waited muc .»ol their time to prove, that millions 
were not intended by an all- good Being, for the ute 
and wanton ditpolition of one man; that a proteſtant 
church was not ablolutely tecure under the protection 
of a prince who looks on him.eit as bound by his re- 
ligion, and that on pain of damaation, to deitroy it; 
that a magiitrate attempting to deitroy thote laws and 
conſtitutions which he was iworn and obliged to de- 
fend, forfeited that power which he ſo entirely per- 
verted, with numberleſs other propoſitions equally 
plain and demonſtrable, or rather indeed felt evident. 
So that it the abſurdity of their tenets was not of it- 
ſelf ſufficiently apparent, and did not glare them in 
the face, it hath been ſo irrefragably proved by the 
labours of thoſe good men, who have undertaken the 
defence of the revolution, that the Jacobites of this 
age have no other excule left, but that of not being 
able to read. 

This is an excuſe which I am ſenſible may be fairly 
pleaded by many, and thote none of the leaſt conſi- 
derable pillars of the party, There have been, how- 
ever, ſome who have not only read, but have endea- 
voured to anſwer theſe writers; and have very moveti!ly 
attempted to oppot? the common ſenſe ot mankind, 
in a point wherem their higheit interelt is concerued. 

As 1uch pertor nances are ſeldom long lived, few 
of them have reached our days: but the following 
letter, which I look upon as a very carious piece, and 
which was written in the reign of the late King Wil- 
liam, contains, I believe, the ſum of all thoſe arg u- 
ments which have been ever uſed an the behalf of 
Jacobitiſm; I thall theretore give it the reader, after 
having premited, that it was written by a nomjutor to 
his ſou at Oxford. 


Drag 
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DAR Sox, 

Received yours of the 4th paſt, and am ſo well 

ſatisfied with your conduct on the birth-day ot 
that old romp rogne with an orange, that [ have 
ſent yon a draught on your tutor, according to your 
defires, As long as my ſon preſerves his principles 
ſound, I ſhall not be angry at an frolicks of youth. 
Provided therefore you never get drunk but on holi- 
days, (as the government are pleaſed to call them), 
and in toaſting the damnation of the rump, and 
confuſion to the day, ©c. you may confeſs your- 
ſelf freely, without fear of incurring my diſpleaſure. 
I approve the company you keep much. Be ture 
not to herd with the ſons of courtiers ; for there 
is no conſcience nor honeity in them; nor will the 
nation ever thrive till the king enjoys his own again; 
a health which I never fail to drink every day ot my 
life in a bumper, and | hope you do the like. I 
ſhall never think I can remind you often enongh 
of theſe matters; for I had rather ſee you hanged 
for your true king, than enjoy a place under this 
orange raſcal, who has undone the nation. Our 
family have always, I thank God, been of the fame 
kidney, and I hope will remain fo to all poſterity. 
It is the true old cauſe, and we will live and die by 
it, boy. Damn the rump: that is my motto. Old 
England will never fee any good days, till it 1s 
thoroughly roaſted, Your godfather, Sir John, 
dined with me yeſterday, he alxed kiadly after you. 
We drank ) bottles a-piece of ſtum, and talked 
over all matters. We ſcarce uttered a word for 
which the raſcally whigs would not have hanged 
us; but I defire no better from fellows who would 
pull down the church, if they had it in their power. 
fear not, however, that it will be able to ltand 
in ſpite of all their malice, and that I thall drink 
church and king as long as | live. You know what 
king I mean. God remove him from that fide of 
the water on which he now is. Let every man have 
his own, I ſay, and | am ſure that is the ſentiment 


of an honeſt man; and of one who abhors theſe 
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perſecnting raſcals, who make men pay for their 
con'icrences, Hut do thon, my boy, rather ſubmit 
to their power than court their tavuur; for right 
is right ; and tho” W may overcome it, it can 
never be aboliſhed. It kings derive their power 
from heaven, men can have no juſt pretence to 
deprive them of it, Orange hath no ſuch right. 
We know he was made by men, and conſequently 
his title cannot be deduced from heaven. Your 
tutor informs me you have been in great apprehen- 
ſion for the church at Oxford, and we in the 
country agree it is in danger: But let her enemies, 
do what they can, honeit hearts will continue to 
driak to her preſervation ; and while the whigs 
ſee the nnalterable determination of our party, 
they will always be afraid of executing their wicked 
purpoſes. As to taxes, we mult expect them, while 
the government is in ſuch hands, and the true king 
in baniſhment. A whig juſtice of peace at the 
ſeſſions the other day, had the impudence to tell 
me, they were impoſed by parliament : but how 
can that be a parliament which wants one part in 
three of its conſtituents ; nay, and that the head. 
Is not the head ſuperior to the body? And conſe- 
quently, hath not the king a better right to impoſe 
taxes, than lords and commons without a king ? 
Let right take place, ſay I, and then we will pay 
without grumbling ; but to be taxed by a rump, a 
ſct of whigs and preſbyterians, and fellows with 
an orange in their mouths; I will drink confuſion 
to them as long as I can ſtand. However, I hope 
ſoon to ſee better times, and that we may change 
our bealths, and drink to our friends openly ; for 
we are aſſured here by ſome Roman Catholic prieſts, 
who are honeſter fellows than whigs, and may be 
brought over to go to church in time, that the 
French King will do his utmoſt to reſtore us again 
to our liberties and properties : for which reaſon, 
we always drink his health and ſucceſs, immedi- 
ately after church and king, and confuſion to the 
rump. I hope you will do the ſame at your club 
at Oxford; for take it from me as I have it from 

2 1 others. 
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others, that all the hopes this nation have of being 
preſerved is from that quarter. Indeed there wants 
no other reaſon for our drinking him, than that the 
whigs are his enemies: for nothing can ever be 

od for this nation which thoſe raſcals wiſh well 
to. I am ſure no one ever ſuſpected me of withing 
well to the Pope, and yet I would drink his health 
ſooner than I would that of a preſbyterian. I hope 
you will never converſe with any ſuch, but when 
you can't find true church of-E.ngland- men, rather 
chuſe papiſts; for they are leſs enemies to our 
church; and that they wou'd deſtroy it muſt be a 
lie becauſe the whigs ſay it: But confuſion to them! 
and may the king enjoy his own again, will always 
be the toaſt of, Cc.“ 
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No. 15. SATURDAY, Maach 12, 1748. 


To the Writer of the JACOBITE JOURNAL. 


SIR, 


OU have here a tranſlation of a Latin poem, 
mtitled, De Arte Facobitica, in three books. I 
have ſent you the Enyliſh verſion of the firſt book, 
becauſe | have been told that Jacobites are no ſcholars, 
and underſtand no Latin. If you like this, you may 
hereafter receive the tranſlation of the ſecond book. 
Mean time, I remain yours, Cc. 


M. O. A. J. 


ORACE wrote the art of poetry, Ovid the art 
of love, and | write the art of ja- cobitiſm.— 
Come, Tiſiphone, from hell, bring with thee ill judg- 
ing zeal. and obſtinate bigotry, and inſpire me with 
all thy furies. while I teach the black art of jacobi- 
tiſm. Tas thou that didſt inſtru the holy Inqui- 
fitors, and thoſe miſcreants that belyed the ſacred 
name of Jetus, to embrue their hands in chriſtian 
blood: Nor haſt thou been unmindful of the Engliſh 
nation ve too can boaſt our Lauds, our Sacheve- 
rels, our * oK“ *:;ppen* [Here ſeveral proper names 
were cdoubtleis in the original, but the rats or moths 
have devoured them] 
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Firſt of all, learn the art of lying, and miſrepre- 
ſenting. Fling dirt enough, and ſome will certainly 
itick. You may venture to abuſe the king himſelf ; 
but do this with caution, for the ſake of your ears 
and head. But ſpare not his miniſters; give a wrong 
turn to their molt plauſible actions. If they proſe- 
cute the war with vigour, ſwear they are neglectful; 
if they deſire a peace, call them cowards; if war, call 
them blood-thirſty, and ſeekers after the ruin of their 
country. *I was by ſuch arts as theſe that the brave 
Marlborough, and the juſt Godolphin, fell a victim 
to the intrigues of Harley and You may add 
perjury to your lies. Jupiter, 'tis ſaid, laughs at the 
perjury of lovers; he has many a time forſworn him- 
ſelf to Juno. You have Jupiter for your example: 
what can a pagan, like yourſelf, deſire more? 

The next thing you are to remember, is to feign a 
love to your country and religion: the leſs you have 
of both, the better you can — both. O liberty, 
O virtue, O my country! Remember to have ſuch 
expreſſions as theſe conſtantly in your mouth. Words 
do wonders with filly people; but don't too openly 
diſcover your deſign of ruining your country by 
changing the religion of it, and introducing arbitrary 
power and a popiſh king. Don't be caught in your 
own trap. Remember the end of Perillus. who was 
burnt in his own bull; and you may be ruined your- 
ſelf before you bring about the ruin of your country. 
Keep therefore to general terms, and never deſcend 
to particulars: you may with things went better. — 
You can t tell, but ſurely 'twas better in good Queen 
Auna's duys—or in the bacchanalian times of Charles 
—or ia the holy martyr's reign. At the mentioning 
the martyr, yon may drop a tear; and if you are ſure 
of your ſilly company, you may ſwear the preſent 
miniitry cut off his head. An achroniſm in politics, 
is no more faulty than an achroniſm in poetry. If 
you are among good and orthodox churchmen, you 
may {wear the church of England is in danger under 
a church of England king, and cannot be ſecure 
unle(s the popith pretender is reſtored Paradoxes in 
converfation are to be ſupported with confidenee and 

= | ſophiſtry. 
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ſophiſtry. Remember, likewiſe, that you frequently 
inculcate the divine right of kings to do wrong: and 
that they are accountable to God only for being de- 
vils upon earth. 

Various people are to be taken by various methods ; 
and a wiſe Proteus will turn himſelf into all ſhapes, 
This Proteus, the fables ſay, was an Egyptian conju- 
ror, and transformed himielt into what monſtrous 
appearance he pleaſed: he roar'd a lion, he grinn'd a 
wolf, he flaſh'd a fire, he flow'd a river. This Proteus 
be thou; roar, grin, flath, and flow. Spread thy 
nets, and catch the varions fry with various baits. 
Conſider a little the ditpoſitions of mankind ; the 
young are open and honeſt, the old are cautious and 
wary. Old birds are not to be caught with chaff ; 
and an old hare will be ture to double. 

But you will atk perhaps where the proper perfons 
are to be found to make proſelytes of to jacobitiſm. 
This is an enquiry worthy a ſportſman : for he is a 
bad huntſman who would beat about the Royal Ex- 
change, for a hare or a fox; and not a much better 
gunner or fiſherman, who goes a thooting in Somerſet- 
Gardens, or attempts to angle in the magnificent ba- 
fon there As thoſe all know the places where their 
game reſort, ſo mult you. You have no occaſion to 
go with parſon Whitfield to Georgia after a youn 
Jacobite ; but you may go with parſon Whitfield to 
Kennington Common, or Bagthot Heath, or Houn- 
flow, in queſt of one; for wart has made many a 
man a jacobite, revenge more, and ignorance thou- 
ſands. Want and penury bid you hope tor change. 
Revenge works ſtronger in the human heart than 
even penury. Who can bear to fee a rival prevail? 
Hence the affected patriotiim of *** and“ and“. 
[Here likewiſe are many proper names lo:t, never to 
be retrieved but by cenjecture.] Ignorince is the 
mother of jacobitiſm, Hence the rural {port{men 
and fox-hunters will fall an eaſy prey; and the 
country will afford ſufficient plenty of vounger bro- 
thers, whoſe eyes their good mothers have kept be- 
times from poring on Greek and Latin authors; thoſe 
Ereeck and Latin * have been the bane 
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of the jacobite cauſe, and inſpired men with the love 
of Athenian liberty and old Rome, and taught them _ 
to hate tyrants and arbitrary governments. London 
too has all ſorts of game for the net. Whores and 
vague abound there ; many are ruined, and moit in 

a fair way of being ſo. How many diſappointed out- 
of-place poor rogues do we every day meet? And 
what univerſal ignorance, attended with complicated 
impudence? In ſhort, the variety is ſo great, that it 
will even diſtract your choice. 

But above all, in times of public calamities, then 
remember your lefſon; ſay God himſelf is turn'd our 
enemy. And if, by chance, our monarch ſhould me- 
ditate new triumphs, and reſolve on the puniſhment 
of France ; then, when William, the avenger is a- 
broad, do thou raiſe commotions and tumults at. 
nome. Whilſt he, all gold, ſhines in the gallic 
plains, carrying in his hand his father's thunder; do 
thou, all hes, walk the dirty ſtreets of London: and 
remember, i repeat it again, fling dirt enough; 
blacken, lie, and defame. Perhaps tome. Jack Cade, 
may ariſe in the glorious cauſe of jacobitiſm, and 
ſhake the throne ittelf; while ſwarms of locults and 
caterpillars come from the north, and devour the. 
fruits of England. 

Part of our undertaking ſtill remains, and part is 
— here then let us caſt anchor and moor the 
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lem ſe læta ferebat 
Per mediss, inſtans cperi, regniſque ſuturis. Vik. 


To the AvTror of the JACOBITE JOURNAL, 


SIR, 


FE ſerious truths contained ia this letter, will 

I hope, make an apology unneceſſary. You 

are to know, that I am of that high order —_ 
| whic 
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which the world calls a married man ; that to render 
my ſtate of liſe happy, as well as honourable, I have, 
in every thing, ſubmitted to the will of my wife: and 
this, I can truly ſay, not mere from a conviction of 
the great duty of obedience, that to avoid conten- 
tion, and to promote family peace, and good hu- 
mour in my houſe. It is now eleven years ſince the 
kindeſt and the lovelieſt of her ſex honoured me with 
the poſſeſſion of her ſweetneſs: In all which time, 
"till within a little more than a twelvemonth, ſhie has 
condeſcended to make my ſervitude my delight, 
abridging me only here my withes were ſtrongeſt, 
and contequently leading to exceis; and indulging 
me in every thing indifferent in my own opinion. or 
dcefirab*: in hers. This uniformity of conduct had ren- 
dered us the admiraticn and envy of all our acquaint- 
ance; there was hardly a married woman who vifited 
us, but propoied me as an example to her huſband, 
and rreatured up the mazims of my wife, as ſo many 
lefoas for her oon conduct. We were, in fhort, a 
couple who leſt not happineſs to chance; one plann'd 
what the other executed, and both enjoyed the fruits 
of cur care. Alas! Mr. Trott Plaid, 1 with the hu- 
nneſs of this letter was only to tell you of my happi- 
rei; but that (however well ſecured as you may 
think) has knowa its period, and lam at preſent the 

raoſt riferable of ail beings 
Id is now about a year ſince a grave clergyman 
bora ford came to board with us. To this geatle- 
man (though no feducer of what my wile calls her 
virtue) I owe all my misfortunes. He had not been 
4 month in the family, before I obferved that my 
wite's head had taken a political turn; the affairs of 
her family began to be neglested; and notwithiland + 
ing we owed our entire fupport to a gentcet poſt f 
enjoyed under the government, [ was compelled every 
day at table to hear that government abuſed. AL 
every glad aiter diuner, a laugh and a whiiper'd toaſt 
betweerr my wile and her friend, gave me freſh cauſe 
ot uncaſinefſs. y eldeit boy made his appearance in 
a plaid wailtcoat, and my girl's petticoat and doll 
were of the ſame tuT, I was pleated indeed, at fieſt, 
TF 3 1 
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to hear the child checked by her mamma, ſor drink- 
ing the King over the water; but was as much diſ- 
pleaſed at the reaſon of that check, which was, that 
James was a plain meme, and would ſave the trouble 
of ſuch unneceſſary diſtinctions. 

Upon this occaſion it was, that I took upon me, 
for the firſt time, to make a remonſtrance, in private, 
to my wife: Which though I did with all the ſub- 
miſſion of a huſband, I found to my coſt, that I had 
done wrong. Inſtæad of the compliance I in ſome. 
meaſure expected, I was upbraided by her as a mean- 
ſpirited wretch; one who was willing to ſubſiſt by 
ſhame, and to acknowledge favours from a ſet of men 
whoſe friendſhip was a diſgrace to me; and that if [ 
expected the continuance of her regard, I mult think 
of ſome other means of ſupporting my family, than 
by an infamous place, given me by thoſe, who de- 
rived their power of beſtowing it from one who wanted 
right to confer that power. You will judge of my 
concern. Mr. Trott-plaid, at theſe words.—1 was ſor- 
ry to differ in my opinion from my wife, and yet was 
almoſt apt to imagine that opinion a little unreaſon- 
able. To think of giving up my poſt was an im- 
practicable thing, and to live under the diſpleaſure 
of my wife, an impoſſible one. I intreated her to 
proceed with the utmoſt caution in this affair; and 
telling her I would afk her friend's advice ia it, I left 
her to conſult him. 

I had the pleaſure of finding this honeſt clergyman 
of a contrary opinion. He ſaw no objeftion, he ſaid, 
to my holding a place under the worlt of govern- 
ments, provided | endeavonred, as much as in me 
lay. to act in oppolition to thoſe who had obliged me. 
That neither religion nor conſcience” required me to 
refuſe favours from the hands of thoſe whom it was 
my duty to deteſt. That an oppoſition of this kind 
was the more meritorious, as it was the more difinte- 
reſted: and the hazard of property would be the beſt 
proof I could give of the ſincerity of my zeal. That 
all men were under an o ligatio (0 p: de for their 
ſan lies in the beſt manner they were able: but tho” 
neceſhty compelled me to eat the bread of ſhame, yet 

| conſcience 
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conſcience forbad me to live a life of it. It was no 
fin he ſaid in war, to plunder the enemy that we have 
firſt kitled : And, by a fimilitude of reaſoning, he 
eonceived it was as innocent to plunder the friend we 
intended afterwards to kill. That meaſures, more 
than men, wanted a change; and that power was the 
ſureſt means to ruin thoſe who raiſed us to it. Thar 
for his own part, he had hopes of preferment himſelf 
ſrom the government, which he intended to accept of 
without — as it might furaiſh him with the 
means of doing good, and of keeping weaker men 
from power, whole miltaken gratitude for obligations 
right tempt them to make unſuitable returns. For 
theſe reaſons, he faid, he begged leave to ditfer from 
the good lady of the houſe, and adviſed me to con- 
tinue in my poſt, as it ſerved me in a double capacity, 
both for private ſupport, and national advantage. 

I cannot conceal the ſatisfuction of my mind at the 
reaſoning of this worthy gentleman. I ſubmitted 
entirely to his opinion; my wife who is the bet of 
women, was eaſily brought over by her friend, and 
domeitic harmony was again reſtored. The groans 
of our bleeding country indeed were too often in our 
ears, and ſomewhat diſturbed the tranquillity of our 
minds; but the hope that every one would have his 
own at laſt, ſet all things right, and we lived in ex- 
pectation of the happy change. 

[t was about this time that my wife, who had very 
much improv'd her ſpelling under the tuition of her 
friend, commenced writer in the cauſe. A pamphlet, 
called, The State of the Nation, and Three Letter to 
the Whigs, are the product of her invention [n theſe 
ſhe ſo well ſucceeded, that many were of opinion they 
wanted nothing but truth to be finiſhed performances. 
Indeed that noble and free ſpirit of ſcandal. which is 
the characteriitic of thoſe pa nphlets, is ſufficient evi- 
dence that their author could be no other than a wo- 
man 

We had the pleaſure ſoon after this. to learn from 
the clergyman, that a friend of his in the adminiſtra- 
tion had preſented him to a conſiderable benefice in 
the country, The good man received our — 

ations 
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lations upon the occaſion with tears; and taking a 
moſt affectionate leave, he retired to bis iving The 
ſatisfaction we received in our friend's promotion 
would hardly have made us amends for the pains of 
parting with him, if an unfortunate accident, and 
fome information that followed it, had not opened 
our eyes to lee that worthy gentleman in his proper 
character. 

My wife was buſied in her political ſtudies one dar, 
with her Bailey's dictionary before her, when [ recei- 
ved a meſſage from above, that my employment was 
taken from me — 1 enquired into the meaning cf 
ſuch procedure, and I was anſwered, that [ was an 
infamous. ungratefu] fellow; one that deſerved hang - 
ing; and it I did not mend my manners and my wite, 
the government mi ight poſſibly take a ſeverer notice of 
me. With the e words the meſſenger left me; and 1 
retired to my wife's apartment for comfort and advice. 
That heroic woman, inſtead of calling my diimii- 
ſion a misfortune, gloried in the occaſion. It was 
now, ſhe ſaid, ihe would apply to the people for thet 
emolument the enemies of their country had diſpoſ- 
fefſed me of. That ſhe had long been ſolicited by 
the proprietors of certain news papers to lend her 
abilities. That ſhe had detired time to conitler of 
their propoſals, but was now determined; that the 
had indeed, for ſome weeks paſt, adminiſtred helps 
to OCId k. gland. and the London Evening YPolt, aud 
had occ: emen furnithed a few papers bon naval 
affairs in the Fool; but that the writers of thote pa- 
pers were ſo incorrigibly dull, that ber bare inter— 
vention was of little uſe ; ſhe therefore declared, as 
the miniſtry had provoked her to gan their utter 
ruin, the would hefitate no longer to undertake the 
ſole direction of thei, That the advantages ariſting 
ſrom ſuch papers would treble thoſe of the pott 1 had 
lot; and that I onght to look upon myic If as the 
happieſt of men, in having a head to my family, who 
knew how to ſecure the emolumeats of a husband by 
the very means that muſt ſave her dearer country 
ſrom deſtruction. 1 
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My heart was overflowing with comfort at theſe 
aſſurances, when the viſit of a friend interrupted the 
diicourſe - He condoled with me in the kindeſt man- 
ner for the loſs of my place; but, how, Mr. Trott- 
Plaid, ſhall I expreſs my aſtonithment, when he aſ- 
ſured me, upon his own knowledge, that my friend 
the clergyman, that friend | ſo dearly loved, was the 
per ſon to whom I was indebted for this obligation! 
He told me, that the buſineſs of this viper, during 
the time of ais {tay with us, was to pay h's court to 
the admir_uration, in which he ſo well ſucceeded as 
to obtain a promiſe of preferment. That to perfect 
this promiſe, and to remove any tuſpicrons they 
might poſtibly entertain of his principles, he had 
made a voluntary ſacrifice of my wiſe and me; con- 
cluding, that I was an avowed jacobite, and my wife 
the writer of every ſcurrilous pamphlet that had in- 
teſted the public. I own to you, Mr. Trott Plaid, 
upon this dilcovery I began to be aſhim-t of the 
part I had acted.—-It occurred to me har the prin- 
ciples ot this man might poſſibly be {lt a: IS 
fricndſhip; but my wite conceived a diiferent opinion. 
— Bad practices, the ſaid, were no proof of bad prin- 
ciples; hers ſhe knew were right; and however ill 
her friend might have treated her, his name and me- 
mory deſerved reſpect, as by his means the was be- 
come a pillar of tupport to a failing nation, 

I will not tire you, Mr. Tro:t plaid, with my 
wife's arguments, or my own {ubmilſions. -—- The 
new's-papers abovementione have been ever ſince 
under her direQion; but, whether from a want of 
tat in the public, or from a knowledge that they are 
the writings of a woman, the propoled advantages 
have f:llen thort even of common tvblitance.—!r is 
i npoſſihle to repreſent to you the diſtreſſes we have 
ſicuggled with; but what is the wort of all, I have 
the concern to ſee my children taught treaſon as ſoon 
as they can ſpeak ; and my little hoy, juſt eight years 
old, the hopes of my family, is turned post, and 
writes che verſes, as he calls them, in the London 
Evening Polt: he hus juſt ſent ſome lines cn the e- 
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clipſe “ to the Dear Sir, adviſe me what to 
do; for tho' my wife hates you, and has often abuſed 
you in print, I am 


Your affectionate Friend, 
and moſt humble Servant, 
Sidon SvPrLE. 
h 


* Note, theſe were printed in the London Fvening Pol? of ga- 
turday Lſt, and ate well enough for iuch a child. 
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